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PREFACE 


"DOING  THIS  READING  IS  LIKE  EATING  FIVE  DESK  BLOTTERS" 


(A  former  Naval  War  College  student  criticizing  an  earlier  version 
of  Keller’s  defense  resource*  allocation  reading.) 

When  1  first  joined  the  faculty  at  the  Naval  War  College,  the 
head  of  the  department  let  me  know  that  I  was  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  PPBS  (Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting)  portion  of  the 
curriculum.  1  immediately  broke  out  in  a  cold  sweat  1  My  tour  of 
duty  at  the  War  College  was  a  "payback"  tour  for  graduate  education 
arid  PPBS  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  I  never  really  did  understand 
while  pursuing  my  masters  degree. 

While  I  still  don't  know  everything  about  PPBS,  I  have  come 
to  understand  three  things. 

c  Defense  Resource  Allocation  is  the  result  of  much  more  than 
PPBS .  The  way  we  in  the  United  States  make  decisions  about  re¬ 
sources  for  defense*  involves  federal  budgeting,  weapons  system 
acquisition ,  and  joint  planning,  as  well  as  the  PPBS.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  discuss  PPBS  without  reference  to  the  other  systems  but 
that  iust  would  not  provide  a  complete  view  of  how  defense  resource 
allocation  works.  The  result  of  Lhis  "discovery"  is  that  my  ini¬ 
tial  paper  on  PPBS  has  grown  into  this  book  on  the  defense  resource 
allocation  process. 

o  In  order  to  contribute  effectively  in  the  national  security 
environment,  a  defense  executive  should  understand  the  structure 
ot  the  process  within  which  defense  resource  allocation  decisions 
are  made.  At  least,  it  is  true  that  players  in  this  complex  game 
should  know  the  rules  and  how  it  "all"  fits  together.  One  means 
of  gaining  this  knowledge--and  one  might  think  a  reasonable  way--is 
to  read  about  it.  However  to  my  knowledge,  and  my  initial  chagrin, 
there  is  nothing  written  which  describes  the  whole  defense  resource 
allocation  process.  In  fact,  there  is  little  that  is  current  and 
comprehensive  on  even  the  PPBS.  Given  that  the  topic  was  important, 
it  remained  to  describe  it  in  writing,  regardless  of  its  complexity. 

o  Nobody  wants  to  eat  desk  blotters!  No  matter  how  important 
a  subject  is,  it  wi 1 1  not  be  understood  unless  it  is  presented  in 
a  readable  fashion.  Responsible  executives  want  to  understand  the 
resource  allocation  process.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  help 
achieve  that  goal.  From  the  opening  quote,  it  can  be  seen  that 
(earlier  versions  of  this  effort  have  been  difficult  to  read,  at 
best.  My  intent  is  to  make  this  tough  subject  as  readable  and 
accessible  as  possible.  I  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  for 
improving  this  work. 


H 


I  an.  indebted  to  my  colleagues  and  the  staff  at  the  Naval  War 
College.  Their  help  has  been  instrumental  in  putting  this  latest 
revision  together.  The  advice,  comments,  and  ideas  ol  the  faculty 
(in  Loth  the  Operations  and  National  Security  Decision  Making 
Departments  have  been  invaluable.  The  assistance  of  the  graphic 
artists  has  given  the  work  pictures  that  are  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  words  each.  And  finally,  anyone  who  has  seen  my  hand¬ 
writing  would  join  me  in  applause  tor  the  word  processing  crew. 
Thai.KS  to  you  all. 


WCK  6/88 


The  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily'  reflect  the  views  of  the  Naval  War  College, 
the  Navy  or  the  Department  ol  IH  tense. 
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chapter  x 
OX/KKVJ  EW 

AEEOCATION  IS  A  DEC  IS  LON  PROCESS 

Abov  i  ai  I,  iliis  [idpi'i  is  about  UEC1SL0N  NUKING.  In  particu- 
lat  ,  it  attempts  to  ''"scribe  the  formalized  process  by  which  wi:  m 
the  Uu  it  u  States  make  and  implement  decisions  about  resources  for 
our  national  security.  The  purpose  of  this  "defense  resource 
a  1  location"  process  is  to  MOST  EFFICIENTLY  BUY,  OPERATE,  AND  SUP¬ 
PORT  EFFECT i Vh  M1I1TARY  FORCES  To  PROTECT  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
I  NTERESTE . 


Then  are  several  deterrents  to  learning  about  this  defense 
resour.ee  aL  local  ion  business .  First  of  all,  it  is  complex.  There 
ar>  many  '  housanus  ol  people  and  scores  of  organizations  involved. 
'•Tiles  gov  <  ruing  the  pi  ores:  originate  in  statutes,  presidential 
diiectivt:  ,  and  Department  of  betense  instructions .  However , 
tin  se  lulu  s  ate  not  necessarily  mutually  supportive.  And,  of 
ooui  se ,  r.t.  t  eve  i  -/body  follows  the  rules,  so  there  is  a  difference 
lx  tv."'  n  hew  things  are  "supposed  to  work"  and  how  they  really  do. 
Next  ,  the  re  is  ne  universal  ref;  . _nce  or  approved  documentation  on 
system.  In  fact,  the  name  "defense  resource  allocation 
.  -m"  h.a  been  arbit  rarily  ..‘.signed  by  the  author.  There  is  no 
v;.i/  we  eai  ,  in  the  near-tenu,  make  the  process  any  less  complex.  . 
.  t  ha  tin  way  it  is.  11  does,  howevei  ,  remain  to  try  to 
ei  iinpr  ehei.t  it  .  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Th  is  i  '_h  apt  ei 

-,his  bi  iel  <.p.  ring  rhaplei  is  d«  -signed  to  orient,  the  reader 
to  t  he  i  ■  v  i  rail  pi  oeess  that  /ill  be  desci  i  bed  later  in  greater 
-ietu  i  .  First  ,  we  wi  I  t  concept,  u.;  I  i  /a  ■  the  basic  resource  a  .1  1  oca  t  i  c 
;.a  oe.  ::  it  v>  a  y  g«  t  •  t  a  1  teims.  Next,  we  will  discuss  th«  •  orijuiiizo 
t  ion  .  1 1 1  < .  pi  lyets.  Then  we  w  i  ’  1  i  iilroduet  the  systei'is  that  wi  j  I  be 
ti.  ■>•.•(  •  1  >  »p«  •<  I  in  ! ."  f  i  i  eiiapt.et  :  .  Finally  the  author  wi  1 1  offer  non. 
ad"  i  e.  oi  how  to  control  1  t  ustr.i*  i<>n  and/or  t  ight  of  f  fat  .i  gu<  whi  1 
i 1  in  ng  about  the  resourci  allocation  [nocoss. 
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W.  .-'0111(1  :;.iy  t  f  ■ .  1 1  the  first  >1.  c  Lu  ion  in  the  process  is  to 

j",<  it  i  i  1  y  ,  ot  Ot!,.  twine  a:  t  iculute  MILITARY  STRATEGY  .  Strat- 

i  f  .i  plan  ot  act  Lon.  Wei  I  developed  r.t  ratecjy  must  consider 
en.il  ,  n  t  e  i  e :  t  s  ,  po  1  icy,  am!  el  jei- 1;  i  ver  as  well  as  the  threats 
,ii!'  i  ii  t.e  >  t  •:  |  :  •,  .  We  he"e  i  'e  r  t  a  i  i .  it  a  t  tonal  interests,  bas  ic  want  s 
needs  ,  that  •  1. 1  nj  1  t  ■  >n  i :  v.'  t  i  1  i  a  <  |  t  o  t  i  <  jh  t  t  or  .  Th<  •  deft  -nse 

our  !i<  .(•!<•  I  ami ,  ..  1  avor  .hie  woi  Id  ord«’t  ,  promo t  ion  ol  American 

u*  -s  ,  .  > ;  s  <  1  «.*•:•<  tnomi  c;  w«  • !  i  beinq  li.rn*  been  deset  ibed  as  vital 

tonal  interests.'  Fi  om  (Is  .a-  ,  t  e  derived  na  t  rower  imp  lemon  I  inq 

,  or  the  pat  ioi.al  :;i'Uit  ity  object  i  ves  deemed  necess.it y  to 

<  ai  r  i  [let.  t  . .  ■ ! .  ]  t  c  i  i  vi  ■ a  re  no  t  m.  i  !  1  y  art.iculat  ed 

nr  :  r-y- - ,  J  .-Out:,.  :  .  , ,  -  t  i  .  ..;t  <  i  ■  ■ :  1  *liit  ■  d  to  pJ,'Oti:e  I  .  •  f  HI  1  liafjon.il 

w  1 1- !  1 1 ! .  tlie  in'  tiHttioii.il  <••  iniinu  n  i  t  y  .  ’  Ko  i  .  xatnp  I  e  ,  s<  tim 

;■  ■  i :  t  n  r  i  :  lit  Cut  r  i  1 1 1  I  t  Lon.  t  1  '.ecu)  i  t.y  ob  j  I  c  1  |  V.-:  ■  a  r "  I  e  f  lect<  «i 

nr  p.  i  ,  e  ,  .  :  ..t  .  1 1  i  i  .  -nc.  •  ,  m.  i  i  t ,  I  i  i  rt  i  ttq  a  is  a  .1  t  l.y  : .  y  s.  t  .  uit  o  I  all) 

■  ,  '  . ; .  —  I .  I  '  J  1  ;  .  I  ,  1 1  1  <  1 .  .  .  :  1 1  ■  i  .  a  I  weapon:;,  .  1 1 1 1  i  -  t  I  I  I  .  1 1  1  sill  ,  el  c  . 

•  ,  .■:<  '  I ;  ■  I  Lie  it  ,  i  • .  <  ■  1 1  •  national  seoui  ity  l  lit  <  test:;. 
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of  achieving  one's  objective's.  On  n  grand  scale,  a  nation  should 
have  an  overall,  strategy  with  political,  economic,  and  military 
eompor  nts.  Military  strategy  i  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIRECTION 
ff  Mill TARY  POWER  TO  ACHIEVE  NATIONAL  POLICY  OBJECTIVES.  It  is 
the  MILITARY  COMPONENT  OF  OUR  GRAND  STRATEGY.  Most  of  our  military 
strategy,  particularly  the  moans  by  which  our  forces  will  operate.’, 
is  classified  information.  For  our  purposes,  some  of  the  elements 
ol'  our  more  general  ‘trategy  are  forward  deployment  and  maintaining 
sulticient  base  and  logistic  capabilities  to  resupply  an  air/Jand 
ba (tie  in  Europe . 

Strategy  decisions  drive  the  next  step  in  the  resource 
process:  to  decide  on  what  KIND  AND  NUMBERS  OF  FORCES  we  should 

have  to  be  able  to  EXECUTE  OUR  STRATEGY.  This  part  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  process  is  called  future  FORCE  PLANNING,  which  asks  questions 
like,  "How  many  and  what  kind  ol  army  divisions,  air  wings,  and 
carrier  battle  groups  does  the  nation  need  to  have  reasonable 
assurance  of  achieving  our  national  objectives?" 

Resources  are  limited.  And  there  are  ether  competing,  require¬ 
ments  for  our  scarce  national  resources.  Hence,  our  preferred 
force  is  not  likely  to  be  a  feasible  choice.  A  PROGRAMMING  effort 
becomes  necessary  lo  determine  the  best  forces  to  buy,  given  the 
tacts  of  life.  Programming  is  that  part  of  the  process  WHERE 
OBJECTIVES  ARE  RECONCILED  WITH  AVAILABLE  MEANS. 

Ire fer.se*  programs  are  r.ot  automatically  executed.  They  MUST 
BE  APPROVED.  Approval  ol  the  defense  program  ultimately  provides 
the  budget  authority  to  buy  the  ships,  tanks,  rifles,  etc.;  to  pay 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen;  and  to  purchase  fuel,  paper, 
bullets,  etc.  necessary  lor  their  support. 

Finally,  after  all  th<  big  decisions  have  been  made,  the  bud¬ 
geted  force  must  be  realized.  Tin-  allocated  resources  must  be  put 
to  work,  the  budget  executed,  and  the  FORCES  BOUGHT  AND  MAINTAINED. 

As  we  e . j 1 1  see  in  figure  1-1,  this  process  is  cyclical.  The 
development  of  subsequent  trategy  considers  the  existing  force 
••upab !  1.  it  y  along  with  the  evolving  threat  and  interests. 

•  ’i  1  'JjJ '•  •  1 '  f  this  pap*  •  f  -  pert.:,  of  the  overall  system 

The  i  e  i ::  .i  tendency,  rspivi.i  1  1  y  within  the  DOD ,  to  equate  the 
t  ■  ■ :  in  :  c>  •  ..1  location  process  to  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Bud- 
g*  t  ing  System  (PPBS)  .  While  indeed  the  PPP.S  constitutes  a  manor 
portion  ol  the  defense  resource  allocation  process,  there  real ly 
is  mo- e  lo  it  than  just  PPBS .  This  paper  prescribes  a  broader 
v  l  ■  -w  /.y  deser  ilon<;  the  process  i  •,  terms  of  four  systems. 


--  the  whole  oi  tht.'  Fed  or  til  budget  System . 

Chapter  II  describes  the  process  of'  budget  Formulation 
by  the  oM’cutivi1  branch,  congressional  action  to  approve 
and  mud  if y  the  president’s  budget,  and  how  the  money 
actually  gets  spent  in  budget  execution. 

Jo  mt  St.  ra  teg  i  r__P 'fanning  . 

Chapt.e*  1  I.  has  to  do  with  developing  military  strategy, 
delining  resource  needs,  and  a  i  t  i  cu  1  at  i  ng  t  tie  missions 
ot  the  operating  Forces. 

the  PPBS  . 

Chapter  iV  offers  a  view  ol  how  tho  Planning,  Program- 
runcj,  and  Budget  ing  System  works.  As  one  might  guess 
from  the  name,  this  involves  Force  planning,  program¬ 
ming,  and  formulating  a  budget  for  congress  to  consider. 

-  the  Wt  a  pons  System:.'  Acquisition  Process . 

Chapter  V  describes  the  process  of  choosing,  buying,  and 
supporting  our  defense  systems. 

i  '  -op  1  (. ■ 

This  work  is  process  oriented .  However,  thoughout  this  paper, 
it  wiii  be  necessary  to  describe  the  roles  of  the  various  players 
•r.d  organisation:-;  that  participate  in  the  process .  Before  tackling 
the  subsequent  chapters,  it.  may  be  helpful  to  review  the  general 
fund  c  r:  ard  relationship  of  some  of  t  he  key  players. 

Fxecut i ve  Branch 

in  the  exocut  ivc  branch,  some  ot  the  more  important  players 
i *  1.  defense  i  e  source  allocation  process ,  along  with  the  president 
include  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  .  i ;  d  Budget.  (OMB),  the  Secretary  <  f  Defense  (SECDEF)  ,  the 
Chaiim.it:  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  ,  the  Unified  and  Spe- 
.•  1 1  i  •  Commanders  (C I  NCs )  ,  the  Service  Chief  :  ,  I  he  Oil  ice  of  the 
T-XTi-'F  (OSD),  The  Ue  I  ens«-  Resource;;  Board  (D1<1>)  ,  and  The  Delense 
u  i  :  .  i  ion  Board  (DAI:)  . 

X  he  National  Securit',  Conneii  is  t  lie  pr  i  tic  i  pie  Inrum  where 
’  :  *  '  i  t  .a  t.  ions  1  s<  eur  i  ty  i  ns  i  '  uu  i  i  ing  a  pr-  •«  i  dent  La  1  decision 

•  .aside  red .  Tin  NSC  is  made  up  id  ih>-  pi  e*.id*-nt  ,  vice  pres  i- 
•  ,  t . ,  Su.Ti'hn  y  ot  Jl.aii  ,  ind  N-IX’DI'F  w  i  t  n  the  In  rect  or  of  t  lit-  CIA 

mi  Chairman  o  f  the  .I'’:'  . : .  ■  • ;  !  t .  •  i .  i  :  .ilv  i  tors  to  tin  i  oune  i  1  .  The 

.  i  :.t  jnt  for  Nation,.;  a!  it;  ,\ii  l:,  usually  ili'ltiu  to  sCIVr 

■ .  child  stall  of  Licet  *  > ,  i  tin  u  i  ,i  .  1  .  Tin  Tfi  usury  Sect  el.at  y  , 

/a,  • . "  y  General  ,  UN  An  1  u :  ■ .  •  idol  ,  ,.t  d  White  House  Chief  o  1  Stall  .i  n 

,1  in,  invited  to  attend.  Phi  NBC's  1  ; .  1 1  •  i  <  1 1  ( ■  in  t  Is  rletensc 

res<  >>. ;  c<  la  i  ra  ■>  I  \*i  •  ST!'.’  '  i  i .  < T  mND  hot,  I  CY  CU1DANCK. 
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The  CMB ,  originally  ci.  lied  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  the 
presidents  principal  staff  arm  in  fiscal  matters.  OMB  helps  the 
pres icon t  put  together  his  budget  request  and  keeps  an  eye  on 
exerul ive  department  spending  activities.  OMB 1 s  primary  role  in 
the  allocation  process  is  DEVELOPING  FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS  ON 
PROVISIONAL  BUDGET  LEVELS,  COLLATING  DATA  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET,  AND  MONITORING  EXECUTION  OF  THE  BUDGET. 


The  Chairman  of  the  JCS  is  the  principal  military  advisoi  10 
the  president,  SECDEF,  and  the  NSC.  Other  members  of  the  JCS  nave 
the  right  to  present  disserting  views.  The  JCS  contributes  to  the 
allocation  process  in  various  ways  rncluding  STRATEGY,  FORCE  PLAN¬ 
NING,  MISSION  DEFINITION,  AND  ASSESSING  PROGRAMMING  DECISIONS. 


The  Uni lied  and  Spec i lied  Commanders  are  th^  warfighters, 
operational ly  in  charge  of  all  our  armed  forces .  They  develop 
the  WARPLANS  to  execute  our  military  strategy.  In  the  resource 


allocation  process,  the  CINCs  provide  their  input  for  WHAT  IS 


NEEDED  IN  THE  NEAR  TERM , 
RESOURCES  IN  THE  FIELD. 


AND  THEY,  OF  COURSE,  EXPEND  THE  BUDGETED 


The  Service  Chiefs,  in  the  context  of  resource  allocation, 
BUILD"  PROGRAMS  AND  PREPARE  THEIR  FORCES  FOR  WAR.  They  provide 
trained  and  equipped  forces  for  !  lie  CINCs. 


The  DRB  is  made  up  of  the  Deputy  SECDEF,  the  Service  Secre¬ 
taries,  the  Chairman  olftthe  JCS,  and  a  host  of  Under  and  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  The  DRB  serves  as  DOD ' s  BOARD  OF  DIREC¬ 
TORS  FOR  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION.  The  DRB ' s  role  is  multiiaceted .  Jt 
oversees  the  whole  resource  allocation  process  and  plays  an  espe¬ 
cially  key  role  in  developing  fora'  planning  guidance,  debating 
resource  issues,  and  reviewing  the  total  program .  In  short  the 
OPD- ADVISES  SECDEF  ON  MAJOR  RESOURCE  ISSUES  AND  PROPOSED  DECISIONS 


The  DAB  is  a  separate  but  not  mutually  exclusive  body  of 
advi  S' a:  !;„  t  o  the  SECDEF.  In  fact,  many  DAB  members  are  also  DRB 
members.  The  DAB  is  the  primary  forum  for  DOD  components  to  get 
together  and  RESOLVE  ISSUES.,  PROVIDE  GUIDANCE,  AND  MAKE  RECOMMEN¬ 
DATIONS  TO  THE  SECDEF  ON  BIIYINC  AND  SUPPORTING  WEAPON  SYSTEMS. 


Log  is  lat  i  ve  Branch 


Representatives  and  Senatois,  and  a  very  complex  committee/ 
subcommitt  oe  organization  make  the  laws  |^at  ultimately  decide  how 
much,  money  goes  to  the  defense  programs.  The  organizations  that 
help  i-ongress  decide  and  overse  budget  matters  are  the  General 
Are  ii.it  i  ng  Office  (GAO)  and  tin  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 


The  (',AO  i  s  basical  ly  a  NONPAR!' I  SAN  AUDITING  ARM  OF  CONGRESS. 
GAo  h  is  "l  trees  in  the  U.S.  as  w<  •  1  I  as  overseas .  It  checks  to  see 
i  Ell  .'iib:  ic  f  unds  are  being  spent  as  intended. 


' 


.V." 


Tuo  CbO  H-  the  "Watchdog  o £  Congress . "  Like  the  GAO,  the  CBO 
i  5;  a  nonpolitical,  nonpartisan  agency.  CbO  GATHERS  INFORMATION 
AND  PROVIDES  CONGRESS  WIT!!  ANALYSES  OF  AI.TERNAi  IVES  tor  achieving 
Dutioaal  objectives.  Their  independent  economic  analyses  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  thought  to  be  an  important  "counterweight”  to  the 
executive  branch's  OMB.  The  CBO  contribution  is  most  significant 
ir.  tiie  congressional  budget  process. 

Tips  on_  Reading  this  Work 

This  paper  was  written  for  reader. >  with  varying  levels  oi 
experience.  The  author  hopes  it  will  serve  the  novice  as  well  as 
thot  e  who  have  participated  in  resource  decisions  in  congress,  on 
'  !:•  -t.it  i  of  the  JCS,  in  OSD,  with  the  services,  and  in  the  Ire  Id. 
In  >  i  dm  !oi  !  Lis.  work  to  be  useful  to  all  readers,  the  author  has 
t;  u  i  t o'  make  the  basic  text  a  simple  primer,  while  providing  more 
details  in  the  footnote-!:..  A  suggestion  lot  the  novice  is  to  read 
only  the  basic  text  the.'  lirst  time1  through.  Save:  the  footnotes  to 
later.  .  .  or  ,i  time  afl<  r  the  basic  processes  are  understood. 

This  paper  is  written  so  tint t.  each  chapter  stands  by  itself. 
The  idea  is  that  this  whole  process;  is  very  complex,  and  one  way 

t < 1  come  to  understand  It  all  is _ by  dealing  with  the  parts .  1 1  i s 

suggested  that,  this  pap*  i  be  taken  in  small  doses.  .  .  Pick  a 

chapter  ..it  a  time.  When  you  have  digested  them  all,  lead  Chapter 

V 1 _ foi  an  integration  of  it  1  1  the  parts  that  make  up  the  whole 

de tense  resource  allocation  system. 

if  you  in  .-d  t  •  >  relLesh  yon  memory  for  tin.'  meaning  ol  a  term 
oi  acronym,  reloi  to  Lin-  ippendix. 

Finally,  this  [taper  was  written  with  a  systems  approach. 

The  author  conceive::  t  lie  who  b  process  as  one  which  is  designed  to 
produce  the  foices  needed  for  our  national  defense .  Each  of  the 
subsystems  plays  a  part  in  this  grand  scheme.  Each  chapter  should 
provide  a  clear  idea  of  the  purpose  ot  a  subsystem.  In  the  end, 
the  reader*  should  come  away  with  id'  as  about  lu>w  we  make  those 
dee.;  ions  which  yield  tin-  ARMED  l-nRCE';  READY  TO  EIGHT.  .  .  AND 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 


lo  >f .  t  notes 

i  .  See  Co  J  tins,  C.rand _ S  t  rati  -gy  :  Pr incip J  on  and  Practices, 

I U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Ar.n.tpo]  is,  Maryland. 

2.  Neuchtcr lei” ,  "National  Interests  and  National  Strategy: 
The  Need  ioi  Priority,"  Understanding  U.S.  Strategy:  A  Reader, 
Terry  L.  Peyns  euitox.  National  Defense  University  Press,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D . C . :  1983. 

3.  The  definition  of  Policy  is  from  the  Policy  and  Strategy 
course  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

4.  Another  Naval  War  College  Policy  and  Strategy  course 
do  fin  it ion . 


.  Pall ,  Pji  vat  y__nnd  hub]  j  c  Pa  r  ticipants  in  the  Nationa  I. 

S<  ni iM J.y _P root. ^s_s ,  Naval  War  Col  Loje,  March  1983. 

<•  .  Details  ol  OMb  Functions  are"  available  in  Footnote  26  to 

Chapt  (l  1  1  . 

The'  unified  commands  (commands  with  broad  continuing 
Missions  under  a  single'  commander  and  composed  of:  lorces  Irom  two 
or  military  de  pui  tin-  nt  s )  are: 

U.S.  Atlantic  Command  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
the  eastern  approaches  to  the  U.S.  and  the  lines  of  communication 
in  the  Atlantic  area.  CINCLANT  is  also  Supreme  Allied  Coimnander, 

At  l  aiii  i  c  (SAChANT)  ,  a  major  NATO  commander. 

U.S.  Southern  Command  is  responsible  Lor  the  defense  ol 
i. Is  Panama  Cana  I  and  fulfil  Is  our  militaiy  respons  i  bilit  io:»  through 
mi1  tne  hat  in  Amcrii'tii;  area. 

U.S.  European  Cornu, and  is  r<  sponsible  for  the  U.S.  coir 
l.i  ibufioii  to  NATO  and  for  commanding  our  forces  assigned  to  Europe, 
its  a>‘eu  of  responsibility  also  includes  portions  of  the  Middle 
East  irid  most  ol  the  African  stales  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean . 
Comma. uh  •  >  -  i n-Ch i e f  ,  Europe  (CINCEUH)  is  also  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mand""  ,  Eu  i  op<  •  (SAC EUR)  ,  a  major  NAT< »  commander,  and  as  such  is 
i'  spo'n-.ibii  lot  the  dclenso  ot  A I  !  i  i  -d  command  Europe. 

U.S.  Par i  1  i c _ Command  is  responsible  for  defense  of.  the 

c  . : . .  i  on.  attacks  through  t  fit  i\n  il  ic  Oc"-an  and  lor  U.S.  defense 
is  •  rest:,  in  the  Pacific-,  Fai  East  ,  South  Asia,  South  East  Aria, 

.  ■ ;  .  1  1  lid  i  .  ill  l  ,ct  all  . 

U .  S  ♦  Central  Command  i  •  n  spons  Lblo  lor  Southwest  ,,sia 
( :  W.  • )  .  ft"  Aiabiun  Penn  i  nsu  I  a  a.d  i  lie  Horn  ol  Africa. 


U.S.  Space  Command  was  activated  23  September  1985. 
USSPACECOM  is  responsible  for  integrated  tactical  warning  and 
space  operations.  USCINCSPACE,  as  C1NCNORAD,  is  responsible  ior 
binational  aerospace  surveillance  and  warning  and  atmospheric 
delt  nse  of  North  America. 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  was  established  16  April 
1987.  USSOC  consists  of  all  special  operations  forces  stationed 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  naval  special  warfare 
groups.  The  principle  function  of  the  USSOC  is  to  prepare  special 
operations  forces  to  carry  out  assigned  missions. 

U.S.  Transport  at  ion  Command,  established  in  1987,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  transportation  world-wide.  Its  component  commands 
are  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  the  Military  Sealift  Com¬ 
mand  (MSC) ,  and  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC) . 

The  specified  commands  (commands  which  have  broad  con¬ 
tinuing  missions  and  are  normally  composed  of  foices  from  a  single 
military  department)  are: 


Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  is  responsible  for  worldwide 
strategic  nuclear  operations  and  is  composed  of  USAK  strategic 
bombers  and  missiles.  The  Navy  ballistic  missile  submarines  are 
assigned  to  Navy  fleets  but  ar('  targeted  by  SAC  in  conjunction 
widii  our  nuclear  operations  plan. 

force:,  Command,  established  in  1987,  is  responsible  lot 
providing  a  general  reserve  of  combat -ready  forces  to  reinforce 
the  unified  and  other  specified  commands.  FOKSCOM  will  also  bo 
responsible  ior  the  land  defense  of  CONUS. 


( Source : 
ter  10). 
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8.  The  Membership  of  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB)  is 
shown  in  Table  1-1  . 

______ 

Defense  Resomces  Board  (DRB)  Membership 


o  DEPUTY  SECRETARY:  CHAIRS 

o  UNDER  SECRETARY  (POLICY) 
u  LINDER  SECRETARY  (ACQUISITION) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

( INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

(INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

(PRODUCTION  AND  LOGISTICS) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (C3I) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (COMPTROLLER)*** 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

(FORCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PERSONNEL) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
(PROGRAM  OPERATIONS) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (SPECIAL  OPS/LLC) 
o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (HEALTH  AFFAIRS) 


o  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (RESERVE 
AFFAIRS) 

o  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
o  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND 
EVALUATION** 

o  DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  AND 
ENGINEERING 

o  DIRECTOR,  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

o  DIRECTOR,  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
o  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

o  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

o  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

o  CHAIRMAN  (JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF) 

o  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  JOR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
(OMB) 


(Source  •' 


AESC  Vu-graph) 


*  Serves  as  DRB  Executive  Secretary 
in  Planning  Phase,  **  -  in  Program¬ 
ming  Phase,  ***  -  in  Budgeting  Phase 


0.  Permanent  membership  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
(DAB)  is  shown  in  Table  1-2. 

Table  1-2 

Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  Membership 


o  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  as  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Executive  (DAE) ,  (Chair) ; 

o  Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Vice  Chair); 

o  Service  Acquisition  Executive  (SAE) ,  Army; 

o  SAE,  Navy; 

o  SAE,  Air  Force; 

o  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller); 

o  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics) ; 

o  Assistant  Secretary  of  Deferun  (Program  Operations); 

o  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering; 

o  Director  of  Program  Analysis  ,,nd  Evaluation; 

o  Chairs  of  Acquisition  Committees,  as  appropriate.  (See 
Chapter  V  for  more  details  on  Committees.) 

(Source:  DOD  inst.  5 000.4b) 

10.  Footnote  27  in  Chapter  T1  provides  details  on  the  Budget 
Commit  fee  and  other  committees  that  interact  in  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

11  .  The  author  owes  thank;',  to  I'r.  Larry  Cavaiola  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  staft  i or  h  is  insights  in  this  area.  See 
Footnotes  29  and  JO  in  Chapter  !  i  lor  detail:;  on  the  organization 
of  congress. 

A  no  th  i :  r^  re  I’crence  : 

National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States,  the  While 
House,  January  1987. 


CHAPTER  I  I 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  SYSTEM 


INTRODUCTION 


Federal  Budget 


/stem.’ 


How  should  one  describe  the  federal  budget  system?  Let’s 
start  with  big  1  This  system  produces  a  budget  that  is  read  in  15 
figures  (about  $1,000,000,000,000.00  or  one  trillion  dollars).  Yet, 
as  one  member  of  congress  put  it,  the  "’budget’  is  not  just  a  set 
of  cold  numbers. i  Instead,  the  budget  embodies  the  hopes  and  goals 
for  our  nation . " 

The  federal  budget,  like  all  budgets  is  a  plan  for  managing 
funds  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  12  months.  It  deals  with  how 
much  the  government  will  spend  and  how  those?  expenditures  will  be 
financed.  When  passed  by  congress  and  signed  by  the  president, 
the  budge^  becomes  law ,  and  is  legally  binding  on  all  federal 
agencies . 

Since  funds  are  always  limited,  the  federal  budget  system 
becomes  a  political  decision  making  process.  Choices  must  be  made 
among  alternative  expenditures  and  different  ways  of  financing 
them.  The  budget  document  then  becomes  a  description  of  national 
goals  and  priorities.  -  ~ 

The  Constitution  gives  congress  the  responsibility  for  budget 
decisions.  However,  by  law  the  executive  branch  is  charged  with 
preparing  and  submitting  the  budget.  So,  in  practice,  the  budget 
is  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  submitted  by  the  president 
and  approved  or  modified  by  congress. 

Organization  of  the  Chapter 

The  federal  budget  system  is  a  complex  and  lengthy  process. 

To  understand  how  this  system  works,  it  must  be  described  first  in 
broad  terms.  Here,  of  course,  the  focus  will  be  on  defense  re¬ 
sources.  .  .  .  the  approximately  $300,000,000,000.00  of  the  budget 
that  goes  to  national  security.  How  defense  needs  fare  among  all 
competing  claims  for  resources  is  a  result  of  the  interaction  of 
executive  branch  agencies,  the  president,  and  congress  with  its 
system  of  committees  and  subcommittees.  This  chapter  is  broken 
down  into  four  substantive  parts  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
budget  process  works. 

o  Concepts  and  Definitions  necessary  to  understand 
the  federal  budget  system  are  explained  in  the  next  sec- 
t  ion  of  this  chapter. 


o  The  Historical  Evolui ion  of  our  budgeting  system 
js  then  explored  brielly.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
js  to  explain  why  this  seemingly  unnecessarily  complex 
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system  is  like  it  is.  At  Liu-  end  ol  the  evolution 
section,  there  is  a  review  <d  the  major  players  in  the 
budget  process  - 

o  Tin.  next  section  is  tit  Led  A  l  our  Phased  Process. 

The  uitent  here-  is  to  show  how  the  process  is  supposed 
tc  work.  Although  federal  budgeting  is  a  continuous 
process,  it  can  be  understood  and  studied  in  terms  ot 
tour  phases:  11)  executive  preparation  and  submission, 

ei  lormulation,  (2)  congressional  enactment  or  the  con¬ 
gressional  budget  process,  (3)  implemenatiun  and  control 
or  execution  of  the  enacted  budget,  and  (4)  review  and 
audit . 

o  Finally,  in  the  section  cal  Led  Problems ,  we  will 
deal  with  why  the  process  doesn't  always  work  as  designed. 

Figure  11-1  depicts  the  structure  and  purpose  ol  this  chap¬ 
ter.  it.  is  hoped  that  i  he  background  material  and  description 

shcu.lt'  help  the  reader  to  understand  this  complex,  but  very  real 

and  essential  system. 

Figure  1  l -  1 

Structure  of  Chapter  II 
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are  the^topic  of  a  whole  text  published  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  In  keeping  with  one  of  the  principles  of  this  paper,  we 
shall  only  explain  here  the  key  terms  and  concepts — those  that 
should  be  understood  before  exploring  the  budget  system.  A  more 
complete  glossary  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  and  in  several  of 
the  references  listed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Authorization  vs.  Appropriation ,  Entitlements 

As  explained  in  the  Guide  to  the  Federal  Budget, 

Two  steps  usually  must  occur  before  the  federal 
government  can  spend  money  on  an  activity.  First,  con¬ 
gress  must  pass  an  "authorization"  (bill) ,  allowing  a 
program  to  exist.  The  authorization  is  the  substantive 
legislation  that  establishes  the  purpose  and  guidelines 
for  a  given  activity  and  usually  sets  a  limit  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent.  The  authorization  does  not, 
however,  provide  the  actual  dollars  for  a  program  nor 
does  it  enable  an  agency  or  department  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  to  spend  funds  in  the  future.  Second,  an  appro¬ 
priation  must  be  passed.  The  appropriation  enables  an 
agency  or  department  to  (1)  make  spending  commitments 
and  (2)  spend  money. 

Except  in  the  case  of  entitlements  (explained 
below) ,  an  appropriation  is  the  key  determinant  of  how 
much  will  be  spent  on  a  program.  In  almost  all  cases, 
however,  an  appropriation  for  a  given  activity  cannot  be 
made  unless  and  until  the  authorization  is  passed.  No 
money  can  be  spent  on  a  program  unless  it  first  has  been 
allowed  (authorized)  to  exist.  Conversely,  if  a  program 
is  authorized  but  no  money  is  provided  (appropriated) 
for  its  implementation,  that  activity  cannot  be  carried 
out.  Therefore,  both  an  authorization  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  ar<^  necessary  for  an  activity  to  be  included  in  the 
budget . 

A  particularly  confusing  aspect  of  those  two  legis¬ 
lative  requirements  is  that  both  authorizations  and 
appropriations  describe  an  activity  in  dollar  terms.  For 
example,  the  authorization  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Association  (USRA)  for  fiscal 
1982  (Public  Law  97-35)  reads  as  follows: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
*o  the  Association  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  its  administrative  expenses  under  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  .  . 

While  the  fiscal  1982  appropriation  (Public  Law 
97-102)  for  USRA  reads  1  i k< •  this: 
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For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
enable  the  United  States  Railway  Association 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 

$13,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  available 
for  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses . 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  seem  to  be  providing 
funds,  only  the  appropriation  actually  is  doing  so.  THE 
DOLLAR  FIGURES  IN  THE  AUTHORIZATION  SERVE  ONLY  AS  AN 
UPPER  LIMIT  ON  WHAT  CAN  BE  APPROPRIATED.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  never  can  exceed  the  authorization  for  the  same 
program. 

An  " enti t_  lement "  is  a  particular  type  of  authori¬ 
zation.  Entitlement  legislation  requires  the  federal 
government  to  pay  benefits  to  any  person  or  unit  of 
government  that  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  it 
establishes.  Although  an  entitlement  requires  an  appro¬ 
priation  before  funds  can  be  spent,  it  differs  from  other 
authorizations  because  it  constitutes  a  legally  binding 
commitment  on  the  federal  government.  In  fact,  eligible 
recipients  may  sue  for  their  benefits  il  such  benefits 
are  denied  because  money  is  not  appropriated.  The  authori¬ 
zation  is  the  key  legislation  in  deciding  how  much  will 
be  spent  on  an  entitlement  and  relegates  the  appropriation 
to  little  more  than  a  formality.  Examples  of  entitlement 
proqrams  are  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  Social  Security. 

The  spending  level  of  ar.y  federal  program  is  generally 
determined  by  the  passing  of  two  laws.  In  defense,  this  dual 
requirement  is  almost  universal.  Only  military  pay  remains 
outside  the  scope  of  the  recurring  authorization  process.  Yet, 
because  of  th-  authorization  of  military  end  st  rength ,  ,^pay  is 
under  indirect  influence!  of  the  authorization  process . 

The  Deficit  and  Federal  Debt  Formulas 

The  two  main  variables  in  any  budget  are  receipts  and  out- 
_l_a v s  .  A  balanced  budget  is  one  in  which  receipts  an:  equal  to  or 
greater  than  outlays.  A  budget  surplus  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
government's  budget  receipts  exceed  its  budget  out  lays  for  a  given 
budget  or  fiscal  year.  A  budget  deficit  is  likewise  the  amount  by 
which  the  Government's  budget  out  lays  exceed  its  budget  receipts 
for  a  given  fiscal  year. 

The  federal  debt  is  the  eumulat i Ve  amount  of  d<i icits  offset 

by  .u. y  surpl  us<-r. . 
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Muclcji,:  1  _  Au_t_  hor  i  t  y  vs.  Outlays 
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;.s  ['tzz  1  i  nq  as  it  may  seem,  tin-  amount  oi  funds  a  budget 
authoi  ivies  is  intended  to  he  a  <1  t  I'l  ei  ent  amount  than  actually  is 
sp>iit.  Thrio  is  a  <iifferer.ee  between  "budget  authority"  and  "out¬ 
lays".  Understanding  *  he  dill  fierce  is  important  for  two  reasons: 
Fust,  different  amounts  oi  money  can  be  used  in  discussion  of  the 
. :a ilk  budget.  Second,  the  distinction  often  influences  what  pro¬ 
grams  art  considered  tor  budget  cuts.  As  described  in  The  Guide 
t  o  the 
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e  ve  1  at  which  a  ptogiaiii  w  ill  function  but  is  merely  the 
•v.  •  1  ot  nevv  spending  commitments  that  will  be  or  have 
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Lone  time  to  t  at  t  const  ring  ion.  The  budget,  author  i  t  y 
in  tiit  flirt  year,  however  ,  wi  11  tie  large  since  it  will 
.  el  it  ct  i  ;ie  iul  1  cost  ill  1  In  ship.  In  Hit'  second  yeal 
titer  w  j  I  1  be  no  new  1  udget  authority  because  the  lull 
1  ’o  '■  was  granted  previously.  Outlays  for  this  ship,  how¬ 
s'  •  r  ,  will  begin  In  inert  use  in  the  second  year  as  eon- 
.  1 1  action  continue  and  accelerator: .  This  pattern  of  no 
new  budget  author  1 1  \  1  ut  i  net  e.isr  ng  outlays  will  continue 

ach  year  until  the  [  r  oenr  ■  ment  is  completed. 

A  use  ful  analogy  is  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
it  *•  a  three  — ye.ii  loan.  When  l  he  purchase  of  the  car  iat 
•  totux  t'(,r.l  e.  1  $10,000,  lor  example)  1  j  rst.  is  arranged, 

contract  i :  srg-ed  fc.u  the  full  amount  and  the  "budge  t 
authority"  is  $10,00'  .  Hut  i  lie  actual  amount  to  be  spent 
1  "--ut  lays")  in  tire  :ir;.(  y<  a  r  is  <  cyua  i  only  to  the  do  wi 
{•  nym  n  I  p  i  us  the  monthly  [.\c,  im  nts  ($0,000)  .  In  the  sec  - 
one  ,  r  t>.o  new  budget  authority  :s  needed  because  'he 
Ve.:,  a r  end"  has  been  arranged  and  the  outlays  are  equal 
to  'he  men.  .  1  y  payments  ($9,500  in  this  case).  In  i  lie 
'bird  ai.c.  ■  Inal  1  u  again  there  v/ou  Ld  In-  no  new  budge! 

.1  hoi  it  y ,  but  the  c  mi  ‘  .  ••  again  would  equal  $2,000,  at 
whn  ir  po  .at.  tin  a  :.e  repa  id  .  Table  L  I  -  1  show: 

he  V  (lie  Ledi  i  a  1  t  ..  |<  1  y  depicts  this  situation. 
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provided.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  level  ot  outlays 
appears  to  be  greater  than  the  level  of  budget  authority, 
this  is  the  result  of  budget  authority  provided  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  that  only  now  is  being  spent.  The  level  of 
outlays  for  a  single  year  is,  therefore,  the  combination 
of  budget  authority  provided  this  year  and  in  previous 
years . 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  simply  by 
looking  at  the  tables  in  the  budget  whether  outlays  are 
the  result  of  budget  authority  provided  this  year  or  in 
previous  years;  usually  some  knowledge  of  the  program  is 
necessary.  Take  the  previous  example  of  an  automobile 
purchased  with  a  three-year  loan.  If  another  car  is 
purchased  in  a  similar  mannei  at  the  same  cost  in  fiscal 
1985,  the  budget  typically  would  depict  the  situation  as 
shown  in  Table  11-2. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  $7,500  in  cut 
lays  in  fiscal  1985  is  the'  result  of  the  $10,000  in  budget 
authority  provided  in  fiscal  1985.  In  fact,  only  $5,000 


TABLE  11-2 

Purchase  of  Two  Automobiles  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


.. 

Fiscal  year 

• 

1  984 

1  98  5 

1986 

Budget  Authority 

10 

10 

0 

Out  lays 

5 

7.5 

5 

comes  from  this  new  budget  authority.  The  remaining 
$2,500  comes  from  budget  authority  provided  in  fiscal  1S84 
that  is  now  coming  due  (the  monthly  payments  from  the 
automobile  purchased  in  that  year).  Even  if  the  entire 
$10,000  in  budget  authority  were  cut  from  the  1985  budget, 
$2,500  still  would  be  spent  in  liscul  1985,  since  that 
is  the  result  of  previous  spending  decisions.  Fiscal  1986 
spending,  however,  would  chop  to  $2,500. 

Figure  11-2  depicts  the  relationship  between  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  the  fiscal  1987  budget  as  a 
whole’.  The  president  proposed  a  budget  with  outlays  of 
$994.0  bi  1  1  ion  (upper  right-hand  corner)  .  However,  only 
7*.  percent  ol  that  amount  or  $758.7  billion  will  result 
from  the  liscai  1987  budge!  authority  of  $1,102.0  billion 
(upper  h  it-hand  corner)  .  Tin-  remaining  24  percent  or 
$2  15.3  billion  will  result  lrc.m  unspent  budget  authority 
granted  in  previous  year:,  (lower  left-hand  corner)  .  The 
$  34  3.3  billion  in  butigei  authority  to  be  provided  in 
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nscal  1987  that  does  not  result  m  fiscal  1987  outlays 
will  be  added  to  the  $857.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
provided  in  prior  years  that  will  continue  to  remain 
unspent.  The  $1,201.0  billion  is  the  total  amount  of 
unspent  budget  authority  that  will  resy^t  in  outlays  in 
the  future  (bottom  right-hand  corner). 


Figure  11-2 

Relation  of  Budget  Authority  to  Outlays,  1987  Budget 


I  S  Bi-liOns 


New  Authority 

Recommended 
tor  1987 
1,10?  0 


[<)  Jm*  in  i'jh.' 
7f)8  7 


Outlays 
in  1987 
994  0 


Unspent  Authority 
Enacted  m 
Prior  Years 
1.114  0 


» 


(Source:  OWE,  Budget  of  the  U".  S .  Government,  FY  1987) 

Defense  Estabiishiiient  Terminology 

Defense  agencies  often  use  these  authorization  terms  with  a 
r.  1  j  i.iht  1  y  different  mean  i  ng  .  "New  obligationul  authority"  (NOA) 
cun  mean  the  additional  amount  congress  appropx iutes  an  agency 
over.  and  above  earlier  appropr  in  t  ions  unci  othet  tunds  the  agency 
has  avuilable  or  expects  to  receive,  1'iom  separate  sources.  In  the 
saim  nr  w  obi  igationa.1  authority  (NOA)  contrasts  with  "total 

obi  a]  author  ity"  (TO/0  •  Defense  agencies  of  ten  use  the 

1 1  to  mean  the  amount  aut  hor  i/eci  a  certain  approved  program, 

wh>  •  ii  obligati  ona  1  author  if  >  stems  from  the  budget  cut  the 

current  o;  previous  year . 
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today  to  stop  buying  office  supplies,  ban  overtime  and 
limit  civilian  hiring  ior  at  least  the  next  six  weeks. 

All  new  contracts  lor  research  and  development  work 
also  have  been  put  on  hold  temporatily,  as  have  purchases 
of  everything  from  magazine  and  newpaper  subcriptions  to 
television  sets,  recreation  equipment,  lawn  mowers  ano 
I m  n i Lui e  . 


The  new  restrictions,  ordered  by  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  William  H.  Taft  4th,  will  remain  in  place  at 
least  through  June  30.  They  were  prompted  by  the  terms 
of  a  deficit-reducing  compromise  reached  by  President 
Reagan  and  congress  last  November. 

Spending  reports  recieved  in  March  ard  April  show 
t  hat  the  Defense  Department  is  paying  out  dollars  at  a 
rate  that,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  would  put 
actual  spending  $2.5  billion  above  the  $277.3  billion 
total,  Mr.  Taft  said. 

While  the  spending  totals  for  those  two  months 
night  be  "an  aberration, "  meaning  that  spending  will 
even  out  in  future  months,  the  Pentagon  cannot  take  any 
chances,  he  said. 

"So,"  said  the  D< puty  Secretary  "we  are  trying  to 
get  at  discretionary  spending  that  can.  be  deferred  for 
six  weeks." 


r’his  is  a  case  of  altering  the  planned  enactment  of  a  budget. 
However,  outlay  intensive  programs  are  also  the  first  to  be  seruti 
nized  when  budgets  are  being  formulated.  Jt  is  important  to 
realise  that  high  outlay  rate  programs  are  typically  early  targets 
wherever  budgets  are  eut .  Outlays  represent  checks  actually  drawn 
on  the  treasury  as  opposed  to  authority  which  only  makes  funds 
available  for  obligation.  OUTLAYS,  NOT  AUTHORITY,  ARE  A  VARIABLE 
IN  THE  DEFICIT  FORMULA. 


Cent rol lable  vs.  Uncontrollable  Spending 

again,  using  words,  front  The  t.uide  to  the  Federal  Budget, 

"  Uncori t  ro  1  Labi  e  "  spt md  i  ncj  .  The  $1,201  billion  in 
unspent  budget  authority  in  the  FY  87  budget  (remember 
Figure  1  1-2)  is  a  significant  part  of  what  is  classified 
a:,  "relatively  uncontrollable"  spending.  Such  spending 
is  not  out  of  control  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  the 
out  id'/:;  resulting  I  rom  pievious  commitments  by  the  1  ed- 
eial  government.  Yhn  includes  already  gi anted  budget 
authority,  entitlements,  open-ended  programs  on  which  ro 
limit  1ms  been  placed,  who  h  increase  automatically  as 
the  economy  changes,  ami  budget  authority  provided  through 
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permanent  appropriation:;  (interest  on  the  national  debt, 
tor  example),  which  require  no  lurther  action  by  congress. 


"Controllable"  spending  is  spending  that  will  occur 
rly  if  congress  passes  an  appropr iution  for  it. 

"Uncontrollable"  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  since,  if 
■•eng toss  chooser;  to  act,  it  cun  change  any  and  all 
existing  laws  to  alter  the  amount  expected  to  be  spent 
or  to  stop  it  entirely.  In  other  words,  controllable 
spending  will  occur  only  it  congress  Lakes  some  action 
to  cause  ie.  Uncontrollable  spendirnj^wi  1 1  occur  only  ri 
congress  takes  no  action  to  stop  it. 

The  consequences  of  having  so  much  ol  the  budget  in  the 
"uncontrollable'"  category  are  enormous.  Congress  could  adjourn 
she  day  it  convened  and  three  quarters  of  federal  government 
spending  would  happen  anyway.  Since:  many  federal  programs  are 
indexed  to  the  cost  of  living,  spending  would  not  only  continue 
but  would  increase.  Finally,  although  in  theory,  "uncontrollables 
can  b<  changed  to  "control  tables"  by  congress  changing  their  basic 
authorization  law,  this  seldom  happens.  There  are  serious  polit¬ 
ical  risks  for  congressmen  subjecting  uncontrollables  to  annual 
budget  scrutiny.  As  a  result,  entitlement  programs  (such  as  So¬ 
cial  Security,  Medicare  and  welfare  spending),  spending  required 
by  contracts  made  in  past  years,  borrowing  authority,  guaranteed 
loans,  and  other  obligations  are  basically  outside  the  immediate 
control  o£ ^congress .  .  .  and  account  tor  about  751  ol  all  federal 

spending ! 

economic  Assumpl ions 


As  Collender  points  out, 

The  federal  budget  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  economy.  The  spending  level  ol  many  programs  changes 
as  inflation  and  unemployment  increase  or  decrease.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  amount  of  revenues  collected  by  the  government 
changes  if  the  economy  (usually  measured  by  the  gross  nu- 
! ional  product  [GNP])  is  declining  or  growing  since  busi- 
r.<  sses  and  individuals  pay  taxes  based  on  their  earnings. 
Whenever  the  president  and  congress  develop  the  budget 
they  must,  the re  lore,  make  certain  assumptions  about  how 
well  or  how  poorly  the  economy  .is  likely  to  du  in  the 
luturc. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  oi  l  ice  (CBU)  , 
the  federal  budgyjj  changes  in  the  following  ways,  as  t  he 
•  ci  inoiiiy  <  hang<  : 

i  A  r '  due  i  i  on  li.  real  i  c<  a  i  'in  i.c  <  1 1  ow  t  ti  e- 1  an  increase 
in  t  t  n  1 1  r.eiiip  1  oyini  i  ■  t  i  1 1  <  -  will  lead  to  a  in.  c  i  ease 
in  revenui  s,  an  inoie.ise  in  out  lays,  and  an 
i  lie  .  ■  se  in  t  Is  de  t  i  r  i  l  . 
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o  An  increase  in  inilation  will  lead  to  an  increase 
in  both  revenues  and  outlays,  but  the  effect  on 
revenues  will  be  greater  than  on  outlays  so  that, 
on  balance,  an  increase  in  inflation  will  lead  to 
a  snia  1  h -r  deficit. 

o  Ai:  increase  in  interest  rates  will  lead  to 

increaser  in  revenues  and  outlays.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  revenue  effect  is  small,  and  the 
overall  effect  is  to  increase  the  deficit. 

Economic  assumptions  have  been  a  source  of  constant 
confusion  and  controversy  over  the  past  few  years.  Since 
the  president,  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
and  CBO  generally  use  different  economic  projections, 
their  budgets  are  not  always  comparable.  For  example, 
the  Peagan  fiscal  1983  budget  had  a  deficit  of  $91.5 
billion  that  assumed  that  in  1983  unemployment  would  be 
7.6  percent,  inflation  would  be  5.1  percent,  and  GNP 
would  grow  by  5.2  percent  after  taking  inflation  into 
account.  Using  its  own  economic  assumptions  that  dif¬ 
fered  substantially  1  r  om  tin  president's,  CBO  reestimated 
l he  deficit  to  be  $120.6  billion  or  almost  $30  billion 
more.  both  of  these  deficit,  estimates  were*  for  the  same 
budget  undone  Juded  the  same  proposed  spending  cute  and 
o nc i  L'ct ' s  , 

Mis ce_'_l aneous  Terms  and  ?lu  nomena 

Government  by  Continuing  Resolution 

A  Continuing  Resolution  is  legislation  enacted  by 
congress  to  provide  budget  authority  for  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and/or  specific  activities  to  continue  in  operation 
until  the  tegular  appi opr ia t Lons  are  enacted.  Continu¬ 
ing  resol  ut.  ions  are  enacted  when  action  on  appropri  atiotis 
.  s  not  complet'd  by  the  beginning  of  a  liscal  year.  The 
continuing  i isolation  usually  specifies  a  maximum  rate 
at  which  the  obligations  m.iv  be  incurred,  based  cn  the 
ate  of  the  prior  year  ,  the  president's  budget  request, 
or  an  appropriation  bill  panned  by  either  or  both  houses 
of  the  congress. 

'..’he  increased  use  oi  t  h<_  coat  iriuing  resolution  is  attributed, 
ir  pa  t  ,  t.o  congress's  inabil  it  /  to  meet  the  budget  process  time 
table  and  to  the  sharp  1  eg i slat  i  ve /executive  branch  conflicts  over 
budge  pi  i  critics.  As  Ob  s/.ek  points  out. 

Members  believe  the  process  is  loo  complex  and  con¬ 
sumes  t  oo  much  of  congress' attention  anti  energy.  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  sms  often  an  sidetracked  in  the  interest  oi. 
passim  budget  resofut  ions,  appropriations  and  tax  bills, 
oimi :  bu:  r  econr  i  1  i  at  ion  leg  aaation,  supplement  al  appropi 
.it  i  oris ,  arid  legislation  raising  t  ho  national  debt  ceilina. 


to  i  t  h  such  an  agenda,  it  is  nut  surprising  that  congress 
i  iti.i.  cannot  enact  all  these  nu ...cures  in  a  timely  fashion. 

'ill  is  development  lias  led  jii  recent  years  to  "govern¬ 
ment  by  continuing  resolution."  Whenever  congress  cannot 
complete  action  on  one  or  more  ol  iht'  13  regular 
epropriut ions  bills  by  Lhe  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  it 
i i ovides  temporary  emergency  funding  for  the  uf looted 
!-deral  agencies  through  a  continuing  resolution  (a 
east  resolut  ion)  . 

Traditionally,  continuing  resolutions  were  employed 
*o  keep  a  lew  government  agencies  in  operation  lor  short 
periods,  typically  one  to  three  months.  Continuing  reso¬ 
lutions  today  are  major  policy-mok i ng  instruments  ol 
massive  size  and  scope.  Till.  1  AUTHORIZE  AND  APPROPRIATE 
money  each  year  ior  much  ol  the  federal  government  and 
n,uke  national  policy  in  areas  as  diverse  as  defense, 
niployment,  ic  works,  school  busing,  and  prayer  in 

t;  i  x.  scliool  s  . 

Legal  Terms 

because  they  are  often  contused,  ur.  under  standing  ol  the  fol  - 
lov.ino  teims  will  be  helpful.. 

/  ppor  t  ioniuent  i  s  the  ciistr  i  Lud  ion  by  the  OMb  of  amounts  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  including  regulation  ol  the  rate  at  whicu  appro 
.tinted  funds  can  be  spent.  The  apportionment  process  is  intended 
t.o  spread  cut  spending  so  that  additional  appropriation  will  not 
be  reunited. 

A  commitment  is  a  firm  ndminist  ru  Lj  ve  reservation  of  funds. 

The  act  of  enter  ing  into  a  commitment  it.  usually  the  t  i  rst  step  in 
the  process  ol  spending  available  I unds .  A  commitment  is  subject 
to  car-cel]  ation  piuvided  it  has  nut  beer  obligated. 

an  obligation  represents  the  -mount  ol  an  order  placed,  con¬ 
tract  awarded ,  service  rendered,  m  otht  l  transaction  which  legally 
encumbers  a  specified  amount  or  an  appropriation  or  i  urrd  for  expend  i 
t  urc. 

Expenditures  (or  d  i :  1  t:  r  semen  !  I  i  ecu  1 1  r  ii  i,d  ml  payments  from 
,;va.  1  ib  1  e  funds.  They  are  <  videnced  by  vouchers,  claims,  or  other 
document*-; .  Expenditures  resu  !  !  i  yf,ovit  lays  and  impact  d  i  j  ect  ly  on 
t  ha  ficit  as  discuss*  *1  *  *rr  It'.’. 
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Typically  impoundment  procedures  are  implemented 
v.hen  the  president  proposes  either  to  not  spend  at  all 
or  to  delay  the  spending  of  funds  that  previously  were 
approved.  In  both  cases,  congress  must  be  notitied  of 
l he  proposal  and  has  the  power  to  force  the  president  to 
spend  the  money. 

A  "resciss  on"  is  a  presidential  proposal  not  to 
spend  an  appropriation  that  has  been  provided  by  con¬ 
gress.  The  reason  for  such  a  proposal  can  either  be 
specific  (when  the  objectives  of  the  program  can  be 
achieved  without  spending  the  full  amount  appropriated, 
for  example)  or  general  (fiscal  policy  considerations, 
for  example).  Regardless  of  the  reason,  the  president 
must  submit  a  message  to  congress  requesting  the  rescis¬ 
sion  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  request.  If  both 
houses  of  congress  do  not  pass  a  bill  approving  the  pro¬ 
posed  rescission  within  forty-five  legislative  days,  the 
president  must  spend  the  money  as  originally  intended. 

A  "deferral"  is  a  presidential  proposal  to  delay 
the  spending  of  congress ional ly  approved  appropriations. 

The  delay  can  be  for  any  length  of  time  but  cannot  last 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Regardless  of  the 
..ength  of  time  involved,  the  president  must  submit  a  de¬ 
er  r  a  1  message  to  congress.  Unlike  a  rescission,  how¬ 
ever,  which  requires  specific  approval  by  both  houses  of 
congress,  a  deferral  is  automatically  assumed  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  unless,  at  any  time  after  the  pres irient ' s  message 
has  teen  received,  either  the  House  or  Soggte  passes 
legislation  specifically  disapproving  it.*" 

Tin _ Bj Idqet  I  t  l.el  1 

When  we  think  about  the  budget  itself,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
be  able  to  conceptualize  what  it  looks  like  on  paper.  To  do  this, 
one  has  to  i ea 1 i xe  that  there  ate  (at  least)  two  kinds  of  bud¬ 
get  s---  the  ones  th<  president  proposes  and  the  ones  that  actually 
become  law. 

The  President's  Budget  Document 

"he  president's  " budgi  t "  is  published  by  the  OMB  in  tour 
documents  iull  ot  tables,  data,  and  fy ses ,  which  anyone  Cui  buy 

item  the  (iov  ej  nment  Printing  office. 

-  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 

-  The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief 

-  The  Budget  ol  t  hi’  United  S  tales  mover  rum -nt ,  Appciei;. 

-  Special  analyses,  I udoet  of  the  United  Stat<  ? 

iiu'.'  i  nmen t 


Forn.it:  by  Function.  By  law,  tin.-  budget  is  to  display  all 
programs  according  to  the  principal  national  need  that  they  are 
iati nded  to  serve.  As  explained  in  The  Guide  to  the  Federal 
budget , 

The:.-  needs  comprise  general  aieas  of  federal 
activity  (agriculture,  defense,  health,  etc.)  and  are 
referred  1 o  as  "functions."  EveLy  program  is  placed  in 
the  one  function  o t  the  budget  that  best  describes  its 
most  inpor t ant  purposf  ,  regardless  ot  the  agency  or 
department  Lin  t  administers  the  program. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  about  budget  functions 
peed  to  be  cleared  up.  First,  a  function  is  not  the 
same  as  the  budget  of  a  particular'  department.  The 
National  Defense  function,  lor  example,  is  different 
from  the  Department  or  Defense,  because  the  function 
also  includes  some  atomic  energy  programs  administered 
by  the  Department,  of  Energy.  Second,  a  department's 
budget  usually  is  part  ot  a  number  of  different  func¬ 
tions.  The  Treasur ;  Department,  ior  instance,  admin¬ 
isters  pregrams  in  eight  different  functions,  including 
Commerce  and  Housing  Credit,  General  Government,  and 
Internationa]  Affairs.  Finally,  a  function  does  not 
correspond  precisely  to  an  authorization  or  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  which  usually  deals  with  parts  of  several 
different  functions  at  the  same  time. 

Each  fun  't  ion  is  separated  into  subfunctions.,  which 
divide  Lli*  programs  according  to  the:  "major  mission"  they 
tul  ill.  The  l.  list  two  digits,  of  a  sub  tunc)  ion  are  the 
same  a.-  ;  he  main  junction;  only  the  last  digit  is  <1  i  f  — 

leiti'.t.  For  example,  f  unci  lcn  400  (Transportation), 
contains  the  following  loui  .  ubfunctions ;  401:  Ground 
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TABLE  i 1-3 

Budget  Functions  and  Sub  Factions 
of  National  Defense 

Sub  Function 


Number  Title 


050  National  Defense 


150  International  Affairs 
250  General  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology 
270  F.nergy 

300  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
350  Agriculture 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
400  Transportation 

450  Community  and  Regional  Development 
500  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services 
550  Health 
000  Income  Security 
700  Veterans  benefits  and  Services 
750  Administration  of  Justice 
800  General  Government 
850  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
900  Net  Interest 
920  Allowances 

950  Undistributed  Oilsetting  Receipts 


051  Department  oi'  Defense-Military 
053  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activity 
054  Defense  Related  Activities 


Congres:  budget  is  I  he  Law 

by  contrast,  the  budyet  approved  by  congress  rs  in  the'  form 
of  public  law.  The  wording  is  typically  as  was  that  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  vs.  appropriation  discussion  on  pages  II-3  and  11-4. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  13  appropriations  bills,  of  which  one  is 
D<  tense  and  another  Military  Construction  ("MILCON").  There  is  no 
direct,  one  for  one,  relationship  between  these  appropriations 
bills  (  1  aw--speiid.ing  authority)  and  (the  president's)  budget  func¬ 
tions.  The  defense  appropriations  bills  organize  their  spending 
■  mthoirty  undci  the-  general  categories  of: 

-  MT  I, CON  (Military  Construction) 

-  IS  mi  l  1  y  Hour,  i  ng 

-  F'DTM:  ( Research ,  Development,  Tent  unci  svalr.  tion) 

-  Procu  i  fine; 1 1 

-  (Of.f-1)  Operations  and  Main  tens  re  -e 

-  Mil  i  I  .  1 1  y  I’c^oruii  ■  ! 

-  St  or k  Funds*' 


11-15 


1'ii.  i  erenccs  m  budget  formal  will  become  more  significant  when 
the  concept  of  another  type  of  budget--the  "program  budget"--is 
inti  ocluced  in  the  chapter  on  PI’BB . 

II  i  BToRlCAL  KVOI.liT.lON 

The  i  angr  ,  Sf.  sliaJ  1  have  bower  Lo  lay  and  collect 
Taxes,  Duties,  imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
piovide  .or  the  common  Deter, ce  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
bn  i  f  < 'd  St  a  ten  .  .  . 

(U.S.,  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  8) 

This  part  of  the  Constitution  lias  not  been  amended .  However, 
the  process  by  which  the  fedora  I  budget  is  developed  has  changed 
dramatically.  In  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  the  evolution  oi  the 
budget  process  will  be  described  t row  the  time  congress  held  vir¬ 
tually  all  power  over  the  dollai ,  through  the  initiation  of  the 
executive  budot  t ,  to  tin  "systematising"  of  the  congressional 
budget  process,  and  finally  Lo  the  recent  measures  enacted  to 
coi.t  :ol  the  growing  lederal  deficit. 

The-  executive  Pudge  t ,  _  f  h  0MB  and  the  GAO 

Using  tin  wonts  ul  i  lie  Navy  Programming  Manual, 


For  more  than  century,  real  federal  budgetary 
power  resided  almost  exclusively  in  congress.  .  .  Before 

1921,  the  president  held  little  sway  over  federal  budget 
preparation.  Each  tall  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury 
wou'd  gat  her  appropi in L i ons  estimates  developed  indepen¬ 
dent  .  by  oxeeiil  i  ve  blanch  <!•  pit  tine  nt  and  agent:  ion  . 

Then  ,  wit  host  i  rv  it  w  oi  1  u  r  t  In  •  r  roo  i  d  r  l  ,a  t  Lou  ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  n.<  '  i  y  t  funster  the  separate  estimates  to 

congress  tor  ..cl  ion .  The  piooess  took  place  remote  t  roni 
pres  i.den  La  1  direct  ion  a  nd  conlroj.  .  .  However,  rising 
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,  caused  increasing  dis- 
d  a  r  r a  ugoim -n  ts  .  Finally, 

<  ■ : .  t  and  change,  the  Budget 
t  i  'b.'  with  tradition  by  Jeg- 
Execu  l  ive  budget  .  Under  thi: 
at::  an  explicit  uuiuinist.ru- 
'■  act  i  d  on  by  congress,  and 
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more  budgetary  power  in.,|he  Chief  Executive,  while  frag¬ 
menting  it  in  congress. 

A_  _Sy  s  t  emu  t  ic  Congri’ssiona  1  I  ’root;  ss  and  Schedule;  The  CBO-- 
The  Congressional  budget  Act  of  1974 

The  process  by  which  congress  now  considers  the  budget  each 
year  is  based  on  Public  Law  93-344,  or  the  "Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974."  According  to  Collender, 
this  law  was  passed  because  congress  was  having  six  main  problems 
with  spending  and  tax  legislation. 

1.  Congress  did  not  have  enough  time  to  complete  work 


on  all  budget  bills  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 


Congress  generally  convened  in  January;  the  president 
submitted  his  budget  several  weeks  later;  and  the  fiscal 
year  began  on  July  1.  Congress  had  only  five  months, 
therefore,  to  do  the  needed  work  on  spending  and  tax 
legislation;  and  most  of  these  bills  were  not  passed  in 
final  form  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
caused  continual  confusion  in  the  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  whose  budgets  were  awaiting  final  consideration. 

2.  Congress  had  no  ability  to  set  spending  priorities. 


No  single  conunitt.ee  in  either  the  House  or  Senate  was 
empowered  to  review  the  entire  budget,  to  weigh  competing 
:  pending  demands,  or  to  propose  an  overall  fiscal  policy. 
Instead,  congress  debated  and  voted  on  each  authorization 
and  appropriations  bill  separately,  without  any  idea  of 
what  the  other  spending  proposals  miqht  be.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  authorizing  committees  and  appropriations 
subcommittees  enabled  each  to  conduct  its  business  with 
little  regard  for  the  spending  intentions  of  the  others. 
Since  each  committee  and  subcommittee  viewed  its  own 
importance  as  directly  related  to  the  budget  increases 
it  achieved  for  programs  under  its  jurisdiction,  com- 
miffees  had  even  less  incentive  to  work  cooperatively. 

.  Congress  had  no  ab ilit.y  to  sot  economic  policy . 

(.  losely  related  to  its  inability  to  establish  spending 
priorities  was  congress’s  inability  to  determine  or  adopt 
;  n  appropriate  economic  policy.  The  independence  of  the 
authorizing  comma l toes  and  appropriations  committees  was 
minimal  compared  to  that  ot  the  revenue-raising  committee 
•Ways  and  Mean:;  in  the  House,  Finance  in  the  Senate), 
which  goner silly  conducted  their  work  concurrently  with 
tin’  authorization  and  appropriation  process  and,  there- 
i  oi  <  ,  without  eonsidf-i  i  nu  the  overall  level  of  spending 
being  | .  *  oposed  .  Ci'iK.i  qu1  nt  1'/,  1  isrul  policies  could  not 

b>  •  pi. min'd.  The  dt  licit  oi  surplus  could  not.  even  b» 

[ .  r  ( i  )  ‘  r  t  <  -d  u  n  l  i  I  a  I  I  .  g  ■;  i  lopr  i .  1 1  ions,  all  other  spending 

bills,  .ind  t  . i 1  eg  j  ; ,  l  ,i  t  i  on  w)  ■  i  •  p. i s: .<  -d  i  n  final  liniii. 

1  ■  •)  s  ui : ,( ■  ( .  i  t  h<  •  slim  I  tins  c  'ong  r  >  ss.  had  to  eons  id  ■  i  t  he:  .1 
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br.ils,  t  hi  1  s  genct'd  l  l  y  cairn  we  L  i  after  the-  fiscal  year 
was  under  way. 

4  .  Objective  (Jdt.i  on  budget,  m. liters  were  not  available 
to  congress.  The  01  lice  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB) 
served  as  the  source  of  detailed  information  for  the 
president.  Congress  lacked  such  a  resource,  however, 
and  so  was  at  a  ser  ious  disadvantage  when  it  came  to 
budget  matters.  Congress  huu  no  staff  to  match  0MB ' s 
technical  expertise,  question  its  spending  estimates,  or 
devise  budget  alternatives.  Without  adequate  information, 
congress  could  do  little  more  than  accept  the  president's 
assumptions  about  the  economy  and  the  cost  and  spending 
rates  of  individual  programs. 

i.  Co  rig  i  ess  had _ no  way  to  impose  spending  discipline  on 

i t s  committees .  For  a  numb-r  of  reasons  it  was  difficult 
for  Representatives  or  Senators  to  successfully  oppose 
or  change  a  sp>  ndina  bill .  First,  there  was  no  way  fox 
congress  to  judge  if  a  bi 1 i  was  too  high  because  congress 
had  nothing  with  which  to  compare  those  bills  except  the 
president 1  r.  budget .  Few  Representatives  could  make  such 
a  comparison,  furthermore,  because  the  president's  budget 
and  congressional  spending  legislation  were  in  radically 
diLleront  forms  ai u  based  upon  different  assumptions  about 
tin-  economy.  Second,  the  committee  proposing  legislation 
usually  claimed  specialized  knowledge  in  its  own  area  of 
expertise,  thus  imposing  a  particularly  severe  burden  on 
.tiler  Representatives  and  Senators  who  wanted  to  prove 
'hat  the  *  onuui  t  Lee '  s  actions  were  somehow  inappropriate  . 

,  it  addition,  amendments  by  nemeoimnitteo  members  of  ton 
we ri  not  looked  upon  favorably  and  sometimes  were1  pro¬ 
hibited  entirely.  Third,  astute  committee::  could  hide 
'he  r  eai  cost  of  a  program  either  through  the  judicious 
use  oi  suppleni*  nl  a  i  appi  opr  :  at  ions  lat  er  m  the  year  or 
*  trough  ot  he:  bu-ig*  «  giminl-i!  s.  Finally,  after  a  spend- 
.  ng  ill  pa  s.  .  ■  1  in  its  :  i  r.a  1  t  t  i  nt ,  there  was  no  way  for 
>  <.’i.g  re  .a.  t  •  change  it  l<itei  (it  t.ne  economy  diflered 
:  i  oi>.  original  project  ions,  Im  example)  i  1  the  committee 
w  i  t.  i  jur  isdief  i  :r  that  bill  r  ■  •  t  used  .  Consequently, 

t  he  e-r;  1  y  rii* -n  r. :  o :  :  i-  posing  s  seal  rest  raint  was  defeat- 

if:*,  i  bill  'Mil  i  i  I  e  — an  •  :  :  ■ -:m  act  i<  n  Idem  considered, 
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bills.  Congress  found  that  it  had  no  process  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  situation  other  than  to  go  to  court  to 
force  the  money  to  be  spent,  an  alternative  most  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators,  found  cumbersome,  time-consuming, 
i  ud  unaccept  at)  1  e  . 

The  budget  process  congress  created  in  1974  dealt  directly  with 
each  of  these  six  prot  lems  ns  follows: 

o  The  start  of  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  July  1  to 

October  1  to  provide  three  additional  months  for  the  passage 
of  all  necessary  legislation,  and  a  timetable  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  force  all  participants  in  the  budget  process  to 
produce  their  work  on  deadlines. 

o  Budget  Committees  were  created  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
to  recommend  spending  priorities  and  economic  policy  and  to 
review  the  activities  of  all  other  committees  to  ensuj|  that 
their  bills  complied  with  congressional  budget  goals. 

o  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  was  created  to  provide 

in-house  technical  expertise  and  ^  advise  spending,  taxing, 
and  economic  policy  alternatives. 

c  A  "reconciliation"  process  was  established  to  impose  disci¬ 
pline  on  committees  that  exceeded  desired  spending  levels. 

c.  A  strict  procedure  was  created  not  simply  enabling  congress 
to  review  and  approve  j^roposod  presidental  impoundments  but 
requir  ing  it  to  do  so. 

1  tie  remedial  efforts  of  the  1974  Act  were  far  reaching.  They 
established  a  systematic  process  as  well  as  an  organization  and 
schedule  for  congress iona 1  budgeting .  However,  the  bill  "did  not 
decree.,  lower  spending,  nor  did  it  alter  political  incentives  one 
wti  1 1  .  "  W' 

At  task _i_rKj_  _t  I  u  -  Deficit  -  Th>  i  ■  i  mm -Kudina  n  -Ho  1 1  i  ngs  Amendment 

Simple  math  tells  us  t Mat  the  federal  deficit  should  be  a 
source  of  national  concern.  The  current  national  debt  is  about  two 
trillion  dollars.  Out  ANNUAL  DEFICIT  SPENDING,  as  shown  in  Figure 
11-7,  IF  NOT  CHECKED ,  WEE  RAISE  THE  DEBT  TO  ABOUT  $5  TRILLION  BY 
1990.  Those  who  want  to  cause  alarm  about  the  deficit  point  out 
the  cost  oi  servicing  a  debt  of  that  magnitude.  At  12%  simple 
interest,  the  annual  payment  would  be  $600  billion,  an  amount. 

'■ijim  1.  to  the  governments  total  1  ')H  i  receipts.  However,  these 
:  i  qur»  s  do  not  ret  led  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
causer,  by  inf  1st  ion.  The  deficit  isn't  so  bod  in  constant  dollar 
1. 1  ine..  Also  an  analysis  ol  the  size  of  t  he  debt  should  view  it  ir 
re  bit.  ,  V'  terms.  Out  federal  debt  — whi  lo  large  and  growing  in 
absol  id  e  tei  ms — t  i-ni.i  i  n:;  about  tie-  sumo  it.  relation  to  the  Cnoss 
'  i  o n a  i  I’i  r.duet  (  2  .  r> -  .  V:  et  CM  >  .  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 


hov  re  moasuic'b  the  sxqnif  icance  ot  the  debt,  the  consensus  is 
that  it.  In  too  larqe. 

Fiqui e  I  I  -  a 
i  J«  ■  1  u  it  Bui  'k<jr<  >und 
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lublic  Law  99-i  77,  otherwise  known  a:,  the  Gi  anim-Rudman- 
hc  !  i  :  nys  aim  ndiricn  t.  to  tin  Buchjel  Act  oi  1974,  includes  several 
iitipea  provisions.  T'nree  major  initiative;,  are  especially 

re  1 1  v  ,nt  for  defense  resource  al  l<  .•  ii  ion. 

a  Cot'cret  •  Do  licit  limits  w  a  •  Set  .  F  i  q  u  r  e  11-4  shows  the 

1  iiti  i  *  1 1  imposed  on  the  annua  1  def  i  <  - 1 1  by  *!*1 1<  Gramm-Rcdmnn-Hol  1  inqs 
law.  Tin.1  or: q  i 1  plan  was  f oi  ■  $  It  l , i  1  1  ion  reduction  per  year 
through  1991  when  ther<.  would  b>  zero  do  t  ieit  .  Note  that  the  dark 
t-.ra'  ■  t- are  from  the  original  bill.  Conqi  e;,;,  has  since’  revised  tli 
turq*  t;  to  that  shown  by  the  ,  .  ;  »  < !  r  *'••.,  con<  |  r  i  ■ : r.  could  not 

t  !•  •  !  the  $108  billion  ]o  it  'n|  :•">  V,,  so  they  laisod  i(  to  $144 
i  1  i  1  .  on  )  ,  which  :  i  eveciir  I'll  wi  1  i  :  ’  '  1  • . .  I  >  .  <  ■  .  del  i  c  i  t  in  1  AS  i  . 
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Figure  I  1-4 
Oft  1  c  it.  I.i  m  1 1 s 


ANNUAL  DEFICIT 
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o  The  Congressional  Budget  Process  was  revised.  Gramm-Rudman- 
ltollirgs  changed  t  lie  enactment  process.  Most  notably: 

-  The  budget  and  appropriation  process  is  accelerated  and 
compressed . 

-  New  rules  lor  budget  debate  include  "out  of  order" 
rulings  for  introducing  legislation  that  increases  bud¬ 
get  authority  oi  the  deficit,  or  proposing  bills  without 
new  taxation  or  spending  cuts. 

-  The  House  cannot  recess  more  than  l  days  in  July  unless 
.ill  regular  appropriation  bills  are  passed. 

-  "Tag  along"  spending  bills  and  pork  barrel  appropria¬ 
tions  are  prohibited. 

o  Required  Automatic  Spending  Cuts  whenever  projected  spend¬ 
ing  exceeds  projected  revenues  to  such  a  degree  that  establi shed 
deficit  limits  are  exceeded.  This  provision  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  is  referred  to  as  a  "sequester  order " ,  a  mechanism  used 
to  trigger  automatic  spending  cuts.  Three  major  points  about  the 
sequester  are  worthy  of  our  attention: 
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Automatic  spending  cuts  are  triggered  when  either 
appropriations  cause  exceeding  of  the  deficit  target , 
or  projected  revenues  are  reduced  by  economic  decline. 

The  idea  is  that  the  president  and  the  congress  should 
get  together  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  preclude  such 
automatic  cuts.  However,  failing  this,  the  amount  of 
the  cut  is  to  be  based  on  a  joint  CBO/OMB  report  that 
is  to  h<-  audited  by  the  GAO.  Cuts  are  to  be  divided 
equally  between  delense  and  non  defense  programs.  The 
amount  of  cuts  are  to  be  measured  in  outlays.  Any 
prior  year  unobligated  budget  authority  is  subject  to 
cu  Ls  . 

Certain  entitlement  programs  are  protected  from  se¬ 
quester.  These  include  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
Federal  Retirement,  (but  not  cost  of  living  increases 
which  are  vulnerable  to  cuts),  VA  Benefits,  Food 
Stamps,  Child  Nutrition,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
Congress  has  subsequently  .added  closing/cutting  mili¬ 
tary  bast's  to  the  list  oi  exceptions. 


The  Players 


Together  with  the  people  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  our  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  the  federal  budget  system  has  mentioned 
most  si.  the  key  [.layers  in  the  process . 

-  The  president  and  Iris  main  stall  support,  for 
budgeting,  the  Office  oL  Management  and  Budget. 

-  The  congress  whose  key  participants  are  the  Budget 
Committees,  Authorization  Committees  (House  and  Senate 
Arm'  d  Servicer  Cammitte. — HASC  and  SASC)  ,  Appropriation 
Committees  (HAC,  SAC)  and  the  CBO. 

/!  sent  from  our  discussion  so  fur  are  two  important  groups. 
These*  ire  the  execut  i  v»*  branch  *  s  economic  policy  group  and  the 
concn  K-.ji.onal  staffs  that,  support  the  legislative  branch. 

Economic  policy  group.  The  Treasury  Secretary,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Counci  1  of  Economic  Advisers,  end  Director 
of  the  Of!  ice  o i  Management  and  Budget  join  with  of  f icials 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  and  Labor  to  form 
an  economic  pol icy  group.  Periodically  the  grouj  moots 


r  r,m*  ■  n  t 


itrr.it  ion  in  relation  to  the 
.il  policies.  When  the  diseus- 


i  ire  L  in  i'  monetary  pel  ir  i.-:;  tin  group  <  '•  i  i  1  r  in  .  i  ref. 


•.eniutive  oi  tin  K<  deral  Pi  ■  r  Ve  Board. 

strii  Is  of  the  first  i !i r  •  'I  •  officials,  , 
that  of  the  Ch,.:  i  :  Hi  tin  Ceunc  r  1  of 

,,  the  economic  policy  group  exerts  ,m 
i  i  l  i  ng  i  r  i  I  ins  r  n  •  .  ?n  trudge  t  and  !  i  sea  ]  < 

i  ■  x  i  1 1 1  r '  i  e  ,  |  i  1 1  e  v  •  ■  '  it'?*  nt<  nun  uni. i  lot  tin 
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■  president. 
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reviews  the  economic  situation  and  recent  budget  trends, 
and,  when  necessary,  revisi-s  budget  totals..  Moreover, 
m  'et  i  nq  with  l!ie  president  1  tom  time  t  o  time,  its 
discussions  and  memoranda^eigh  heavi  ly  on  his  decisions 
on  taxation  and  spending. 

Congressional  Staffs.  Equally  important  is  the 
expertise  found  m  the  professional  staffs  of  congres¬ 
sional  committees  anu  on  the  personal  staffs  of  con- 
g ressmen .  Since  the  early  1970s,  these  staff  positions 
have  been  increasingly  filled  by  retiring  military,  CIA 
and  foreign  service  officers  who  have  chosen  to  become 
politically  identified  with  a  particular  party  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  politician.  A  well-known  example  is  LTCOL  Robert 
McFarlane,  USMC  (Ret.),  who  left  the  Marines  in  1977  to 
loin  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Staff,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  rose  to  be  the  National  Security  Adviser  for 
the  Reagan  administration.  Another  example  is  Jim 
McGovern,  the  Staff  Director  for  the  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  between  1981-1986  (prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force) .  McGovern  is 
an  Annapolis  graduate,  a  naval  aviator,  and  still  flies 
as  a  Lieutenant  Colone L  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 


The  staff  expertise  available  to  congress  has  in¬ 
creased  not  just  because  of  the  flow  of  experienced 
officers  toward  the  legislative  branch,  however.  Of 
equal  importance  has  been  congress’  rapid  expansion  of 
the  size  of  its  staff,  as  it  has  increased  its  legisla¬ 
tive  output,  increased  constituent  services,  and  inten¬ 
sified  its  oversight  of  the  executive  branch.  During  the 
past  25  years,  the  number  of  professional  staffers  working 
for  congressional  committees  has  increased  240?..  The 
average  committee  now  has  about  75  employees,  half  of  them 
professional  analysts.  In  addition,  the  typical  congress- 
nan  has  26  employees  on  his/her  personal  staff,  with  some 
Senators  having  as  many  as  49  staffers.  Just  the  personal 
and  committee'  staffs  alone  total  to  14,700  employees,  but 
this  figure  ignores  the  5,500  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  .  .  .  All  of  these  organizations  pro¬ 

vide  pro fess ional  analyses  and  evaluations  to  congressmen 
and  committees  upon  request  and  spend  r^^ghly  half  of 
their  time  on  national  security  issues. 

Just  tallying  the  players  in  the  federal  budget  system  -  and 
we  didn’t  yet.  mention  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  who  spend 
the  money  -  gives  us  uii  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  process.  In 
the  ra  xt  sect. ion  we  shall  caret  u  I  ly  and  slowly  describe  that  p>  ro¬ 
ot'  s :  . 
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THE  FOUR  PHASED  PROCESS 
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I  a  order  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  Federal  Budget 
is  supposed  to  work,  it  will  be  broke))  down  into  four  phases. 
These  phases  are  depicted  in  Figure  11-5  and  defined  as  follows. 

Figure  11-5 

The  Four  Phases  of  the  Federal  Budget  Process 


Period  before  ihe  fiscal  Year 

fiscal  Year 

Beyond 

fiscal 

>>>5-  ,r 

yrmr 

Sepl  30  Nov  IS 


Phase  1  fxe«.utive  Preparation  A  Submission 
(Beginning  I‘>  months  before  fisi.il  year  ) 


Hus**  '  (ongievsnmal  Budget  Process  Includes 
action  on  appropriations  and  revenue  measures 
(Beginning  inontbs  bclore  fiscal  veai  )* 


Phase  I  Implementation  A  Control 
o I  hnacted  Budget  < During  fiscal  year  ) 


Phase  4 
Review  A 
Audit 


1  The  President  s  budget  Is  transmitted  to  Congress  within  15  days  after  Congress  convenes. 

2  It  appropriation  action  Is  not  completed  by  Sept.  30,  Congress  enacts  temporary  appropriation 
(1  e.,  continuing  resolution.). 


( Sou  re 
e  u  s  s ) 


GAO,  a  Glossary  of  terms  us.-d  in  the  Federal  Budget  Pro- 


<j  phase  1:  Formulation.  This  involves  building  a  budget  pro¬ 
posal-]  It  includi.'S  "preparations  and  submission"  (the  terms 
also  used  by  the  GAO  to  describe  this  phase)  of  the  budget 
by  the  president  to  congress. 

i,  Phase  2:  Exactment  .  The  process  of  modifying  and/or  approv 
ing  a  budget  proposal  inrludrn  congressional  action  on  the 
presidents  budget  proposal  -  We']  I  also  trier  to  this  phase 
as  " The  Congressional  Budget _ Pj_oci ess  .  " 

. .  i  base _ 1 j_  Ex ecu t ion .  This  is  the  opera l  ion  of  spending 

funds  to  carry  out  proqiams  ipproved  in  the  budget;  the  e:<- 
(•dit  i  on  of  tin  budijt  t  related  laws  by  the  federal  dcpai  tnient 
and  agencies.  The  GAO  terminology  to)  this  phase  i s 
"  1  mplemcntat  ion  and  Gent  r_o_l_ .  " 
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°  Phase  4 :  This  Phase  involves  audits  of  agency  spending  and 
will  be  referred  to  as  Review  and  Audit. 

The  following  pages  will  provide  sufficient  details  to  allow 
understanding  of  what  happens  in  each  of  these  phases.  As  will 
become  apparent,  the  first  and  third  phases  are  controlled  primar¬ 
ily  by  the  executive  branch,  the  fourth  phase  is  conducted  largely 
by  the  GAO,  and  the  2nd  phase  is  the  most  complex.  .  .  .  Phase  2 

will  receive  most  of  our  attention. 

Phase  1  -  Budget  Formulation  -  Executive  Preparations  &  Submission 

This  Phase  is  clearly  described  in  A  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  the  Federal  Budget  Process  as  follows: 

Preparing  the  president's  budget  starts  many  months 
before  it  is  submitted  to  congress  in  late  JanUary. 

Formulation  begins  at  the  agency  level,  where  individual 
organizational  units  review  current  operations,  program 
objectives,  and  future  plans  in  relation  to  the  upcoming 
budget.  Throughout  this  preparation  period,  there  is  a 
continuous  exchange  of  information  among  the  various 
federal  agencies,  OMB,  arid  the  president.  Agency  offi¬ 
cials  receive  help  in  the  form  of  revenue  estimates  and 
economic  outlook  projections  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  OMB.  The  budget  timetable'  in 
Table  II-4  highlights  the  key  steps  involved  in  preparing 
the  president's  budget  and  transmitting  it  to  congress. 

The  months  in  parentheses  indicate  when  age^gies  are 
expected  to  submit  review  materials  to  OMB. 

As  outlined  above,  no:. -defense  agencies  conduct  internal 
reviews  and  present  their  budget  estimates  for  further  OMB  review 
before  the  presidental  decision.  For  the  defense  budget,  which 
usually  accounts  for  at  least  one  quarter  of  all  federal  budget 
outlays,  the  procedure  differs.  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
and  military  departments  submit  their  estimates  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  joint  OMB-OSD  review.  The  simulta¬ 
neous  review  by  the  two  staffs,  working  together,  avoids  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  allows  more  tiijg  for  agency  estimate  preparation 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


TABLE  11-4 

Budget  Formulation  Timetable 


Timing 

April -June  (March) 

June 

September  1 
September  la 

October  15 

September -January 
( September ) 

January 

)  inuat y-February 
April  10  (February) 

July  15  (June) 


Action  to  be  completed: 

Conduct  spring  planning  review  to  establish 
presidential  policy  for  the  upcoming 
budget . 

3  8 

OMB  sends  policy  letters  to  the  agencies. 

Smaller  agencies  submit  initial  budget 
request  materials. 

Cabinet  departments  and  major  agencies  submit 
initial  budget  request  materials. 

Legislative  branch,  judici£iry,  and  certain 
agencies  submit  initial  budget  request 
materia  1 s . 


OMB  and  the  president  review  agency  budget 
requests  and  prepare  the  budget  documents. 

The  president  transmits  the  budget  during  the 
first  15  days  of  each  regular  session  of 
cong  ress . 

OMB  sends  allowances  letters  to  the  agencies. 

The  president  transmits  an  update  of  the 
budget  estimates.  (Note:  transmittal  is 
often  requested  to  be  made  earlier  than 
the  required  date.) 

The  president  transmits  an  update  of  the 
budget  estimates.  (Note:  transmittal  Is 
often  requested  to  be  made  earlier  than 
the  required  date.) 


I 
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Figure  1 1-6  shows  what  happens  in  the  tormuiation  phase  of 
r.  udge  t  .i  ng  . 


'ibis  picture  is  designed  to  show  activities  as  a  function  of 
both  time  and  organization.  Rather  than  showiny  all  executive 
departments  and  agencies,  we  will  only  depict  DOD.  Note  that  the 
LOD  provides  its  input  to  the  president  budget  which,  after 
review,  is  submitted  to  congress  in  January. 

Phi. e  2  -  l.nactroont  -  The  Congressional  Budget  Process 

"It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  persons,  opinions  and 
influences  have  entered  into  its  (Budget  Legislation) 
composition . 

-  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Congressional  Government ,  1885 

Congressional  decisions  on  the  budget  affect  the  taxpayiny 
electorate  and  the  economy  as  well  as  all  federal  programs  and 
activities.  These  decisions  should  reflect  key  choices  among 
competing  national  priorities.  It's  not  surprising  that  congress  ^ 
devotes  a  large  percentage  of  its  time  to  spending  and  tax  issues. 


With  respect  to  the  defense  portion  of  the  federal  budget,  we 
could  sqy  that  congress  takes  three  main  steps  in  the  Enactment 
i'hase. 

o  "First,  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees  hammer  out 
the  "Concurrent  Budget  Resolution."  This  establishes  the 
total  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  spent  on  defense,  as 
we  1 j  as  every  other  function  of  government  for  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

■I  Next,  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  (SASC 
and  HASC)  manage  the  creation,  and  passage  before  the  full 
Senate  and  House,  of  the  Defense  Author ixat ion  Act.  As  we 
di  ecus  sec;  earlier,  congress  must  "Authorize"  spending  for 
specific  ini  Jitary  programs. 

o  Finally,  the  Defense  and  Military  Construction  Subcommittees 
of  the  House  and  Senate-  Appropriation  Committees  (HAC  and 
SAC)  recommend  a  specific  level  of  appropriat ions  for  each 
item  in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  subsequently 
approved  by  the  lull  committees  and  both  houses . 

Once  the  president  signs  the  Aut  horizat ion  and  Appropriation 
Acts  they  became  law  and  the  Enactment  Phase,  or  the  Congressional 
budget  Process,  is  comp] et  ed . 

fei  ,i  complete  description  c-t  the  congressional  budget  process , 
we  r;  u .  t  a  i  .•  4  ,1  lew  "frills"  to  the  i  base-  steps.  These  trills 
inelud-  *  -  oncilr.jf  ier  ,  '-erif.  reno  versions  and  sequestering. 
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Reconciliation  is  the  controversial  process  that  enables 
congress  to  enforce  t h*| ^ spending  and  tax  priorities  and  totals  of 
the  budget  resolution.  Notice  in  figure  11-7  that  work  on  the 
appropriations  bills  by  the  HAC  and  SAC  is  designed  to  proceed 
from  the  budget  resolution  arid  in  the  wake  of  the  development  of 
the  authorization  bills.  By  the  current  time  table,  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  should  be  brought  in  line  (i.e.,  reconciled)  with  the 
Budget  Resolution  by  10  June.  If  not,  a  no  recess  period  is 
imposed  until  the  "must  pass"  date  of  31  July.  In  any  event,  IF 
THE  APPROPRIATION  EXCEEDS  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  IT  IS  TO  BE  RULED 
"OUT  OF  ORDER"  AND  MUST  BE  RECONCILED  BY  TRADING  OFF  AGAINST  OTHER 
SPENDING  PROGRAMS  OR  BY  PROVISIONS  FOR  INCREASED  TAX  REVENUES. 


If  Senate  bills  differ  from  the  House  versions,  bills  are 
sent  to  conference.  Conference  committees  consider  items  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  and  make  recommendations  for 
resolution  of  differences  in  confe^gnce  reports,  which  are 
submitted  to  each  body  for  action. 

What  happens  when  the  appropriation  bills  do  not  achieve  the 
target  deficit  reduction?  Before  this  question  is  answered,  the 
question  should  be  answered  "how  do  we  know  we  have  a  deficit  prob¬ 
lem?"  The  answer  to  the  latter  is  that  the  CBO  and  the  OMB  file  a 
"joint  report,  audited  by  the  GAO,  which  evaluates  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  in  aggregate.  If  either  of  the  variables  in  the  deficit 
equation  are  found  to  be  unfavorable  (i.e.,  appropriations  too  high, 
projected  revenues  reduced) ,  the  SEQUESTER  ORDER  mechanism  goes 
into  the  automatic  mode.  If  the  congress  and  the  president  cannot 
reconcile  the  problem,  automatic  cuts  are  ordered. 

By  glancing  at  the  right  side  of  Figure  II-7  we  can  see  that 
the  direction  that  the  enactment  process  takes  depends  on  whether 
or  no!  a  sequester  order  is  required.  Without  the  sequester  "trig¬ 
ger,"  the  appropriation  bill  in  sent  to  the  president  for 
signature.  If  sequester  is  required,  budget  adjustments  must  be 
made  no  satisfy  Gramm-Rudma n-Hol 1 ings  requirements  before  the 
sp<  riding  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  president  for  signature.  .  .  . 

and  the  beginning  of  the  execution  phase. 


Phase  3  -  Budget  Execution 


> fomentation  and  Control 


if  we  conceive  oi  budget  formulation  as  preparing  a  plan  for 
a  budget  year,  and  enactment  as  adjusting  and  approving  that  plan, 
then  budget  execution  is  the  accomplishment  oi  the  plan.  Execution 
of  a  particular  budget  begins  on  1  October,  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  budget,  although  preliminary  administra¬ 
tive  actions  begin  much  earliei .  11  ends  when  record  is  made  ol 

payment  of  the  last  dollar  prop<  i ly  chargeable  to  the  funds  appro- 
pt  iati.d  J  tir  the  budget  in  question.  The  fact  that  some  payrm  i  ts 
have  been  recorded  against  funds  appropriated  10  years  earliei' 
evidence  that  budget  exceut ici.  usually  covers  a  long  time  span. 
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T's  explained  in  A  Glossary  of  Budget  Terms, 

After  the  budget  is  approved  by  congress,  the 
president  is  responsible  for  executing  it.  Under  law, 
most  ui  the  budget  authority  granted  to  the  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  is  converted  into  outlays  through 
an  apportionment  system  regulated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  ’"udget.  The  Director  of  OMB  apportions 
(distributes)  budget  authority  to  each  agency  by  time 
periods  (usually  quarters)  or  by  activities  over  the 
duration  of  the  appropriation.  This  ensures  both  the 
economical  and  effective  use  of  funds  and  obviates  the 
need  for  agencies  having  to  ask  for  supplemental 
authority.  However,  changes  in  law  or  economic 
conditions  during  the  fiscal  year  may  necessitate  the 
enactment  of  additional  budget  authority.  When  this 
happens,  supplemental  requests  are  sent  to  congress  for 
its  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
branch,  may  establish  reserves  to  fund  contingencies  or 
to  effect  savings  made  possible  by  more  efficient 
operations  or  by  changes  in  requirements. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  permits  the  president  to  with¬ 
hold  appropriated  funds  for  fiscal  or  other  policy  rea¬ 
sons,  or  because  the  president  has  determined  that  all 
or  part  of  an  appropriation  is  not  needed  to  carry  out  a 
program.  When  these  circumstances  arise,  the  president 
sends  a  special  message  to  congress  requesting  that  the 
budget  authority  be  rescinded .  If  congress  does  not  pas 
a  rescission  bill  within  45  days  of  continuous  session, 
the  budget  authority  is  made  available  for  obligation. 

Tn  order  to  defer --temporarily  withhold--budget 
authority,  the  president  must  also  send  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  congress  indicating  the  reasons  for  the  proposed 
delay  in  spending.  Either  house  may,  at  any  time,  pass 
a  resolution  disapproving  the  president's  request  lor 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  thus  requiring  that  the 
funds  be  made  available  for  obligation.  When  no  con¬ 
gressional  action  is  taken,  deferrals  may  remain  in 
effect  until,  but  not  beyond,  the  end  of  the  liscal 
vear.  If  continued  defeiraL  is  desired  into  the  new 
fiscal  year,  the  pre^dent  must  transmit  a  new  special 
message  to  congress. 

The  flow  of  Funds 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  military  operator  i  .e 
ultimately  given  funding  through  the  chain  of  command. 

As  (Xplairieil  in  the  Commanding  Officer's  Financial 
Management  Guidebook , 

After  the  appropi  let  ion  is  enacted  and 

the  apportionment  is  n  leased  by  OMB,  the 
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apportionment  becomes  SKe'DFF's  authorized 
obligation  plan.  Following  the  establishment 
<-t  the-  rate  ol  obligation  by  SKCDEF,  the  Sec- 
n  taiy  of  1  he  Navy  (Comp l toller  ol  the  Navy) 

(NAVCOMPT)  further  subdivides  or  allocates 
funds  to  responsible  off  ices  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  These  allocations  art  usually 
divided  into  subal locations  and  arc  subse¬ 
quently  issued  as  operating  budgets,  allot¬ 
ments,  suballotments  or  operating  targets  to 
make  the  funds  available  for ^gommitment , 
obligation,  and  expend i ture . 

This  flow  of  funds  is  shown  tor-  the  Navy,  in 
Figure  11-8. 

Another  practical  aspect,  of  budget  execution  is  that 
one  can  go  to  jail  ii  he  is  caught  in  violation  oi  the 
spending  laws.  There  tire  two  sets  of  laws  that  are  of 
particular  interest : 

31  United  States  Code  1301(a) 

This  provision  ot  law  dealing  witti  the  application  of  monies 
appropriated  by  congress  requires  that  these  funds  be  used  only  for 
purposes  for  which  the  approptial ion  is  made.  The  Law  states: 

"Appropriations  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  a^ropi  lat  ions  wete  made  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
1  aw .  " 

3.1  United  States  Code  1341,  49-50;  1512-14,  17-19 

These  provisions,  often  referred  to  collectively  as  the  "Anti- 
! fc  l'i c -_i  ency  Act"  are  proba  1  >Iy  the  most  important  legal  limitations 

.greeting  the  comma  ru  1 i  rig  o  f  lie  ?or  at  t  he _ act  iv  ity  level . 

rj  heii  principal  provisions  ate  as  follows: 

c  .  Prohibit?,  any  officer  o.  employee  from  making  or  authoriz- 
■ nq  an  obligation  in  excr  ss  of  the  amount  available  in  an 
appropt  ; at ion  or  fund. 

b.  Provides  that  the  person  who  caused  1.  h<  violation  may  be 

subject  to  discipline  which  may  include  suspension  without 
pay  or  removal  from  office.  ft  action  none  knowingly 
and  wililully.  Mi  it  p«  i  son  may  be  :ubj.-et  to  criminal 
penalties,  <  ;  a  :  me  up  t<  >  ,  Oi'O  or  imp.  ironed  t  or  not 

more  than  two  years,  or  b<nh. 

;  i  i  Lids  the  ;  nvo  1  verm  :it  ■  «  the  qoivertiim-nt  in  any  rontiact 
•  a  obi  laat.ior;  t  •  •  ,>ny  -in  :  u  •  Iv.uic.  <  ■.  f  .,u 
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Budget  Execution  -  The  Flow  of  Funds 
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i,  .  Requires  apportionment  by  months,  quarters,  other  regular 
periods  or  by  activities  or  functions,  or  a  combination 
of  both  methods. 

e.  Requires  the  head  ot  each  agency  to  issue  regulations 

establishing  an  administrative  control  system  with  a  dual 
purpose:  first,  to  keep  obligations  within  the  amount  of 
apportionment;  and  second,  to  enable  the  agency  to  fix 
responsibil  i  ty^or  making  obligations  in  excess  of  the 
apportionment . 

Phase  4  -  Rev i ew  and  Audit 

As  described  in  Tire  Glossary  of  Budget  Terms, 

Individual  agencies  are  respons ible--through  their 
own  review  and  control  systems-- for  making  sure  that  the 
obligations  they  incur  and  the  resulting  outlays  adhere 
to  the  provisions  in  the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
Legislation,  as  well  as  to  other  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

OMB  exercises  its  review  responsibility  by  apprais¬ 
ing  program  and  financial  reports  and  by  keeping  breast 
of  agencies'  efforts  to  attain  program  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  an 
agency  responsible  to  congress,  regularly  audits,  exam¬ 
ines,  and  evaluates  government  programs.  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  for  corrective  action  are  made  to 
congress,  to  OMB,  and  to  the  agencies  concerned.  GAO 
also  monitors  the  executive  branch's  reporting  of  mes¬ 
sages  on  proposed  rescissions  and  di  ferrals.  If  reports 
to  congress  any  differences  it  mat  have  with  the  classi¬ 
fications  ( i. .  e  .  ,  re  so  i  sn;  ions  or  d<  Iciials)  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  requests  for  withholding  funds.  Should  the 
president,  fni  1  to  nuke  budget  authoi  ity  available  in 
ucco  rdann  •  with  the  1974  Uud^yt  Act ,  GAO  may  bring  civil 
id  ion  to  obtain  compliance. 
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enact:  the  authorization  ard  appropriation  bills.  These  laws 
allow  us  to  obligate  the  funds  and  incur  the  expenses  that  enable 
us  to  field  our  military  forces. 

As  designed,  the  federal  budget  process  is  a  systematic  and 
rationa1  interplay  oi  legislation  and  executive  players.  .  .  . 

however,  Lt  usually  doesn't  work  that  way! 

PROBLEMS 

The  main  problem  with  the  tederal  budget  system  is  that  it 
doesn't  work.  This  evaluation  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
purpose  of  this  system  is  to  provide  a  budget  that  reflects  na¬ 
tional  priorities  and  needs,  in  a  timely  fashion.  A  budget  system 
which  has  not  reconciled  available  resources  with  perceived  needs 
(as  attested  to  by  the  growing  national  uebt)  and  is  virtually 
never  enacted  on  time  (only  twice  in  the  past  eleven  years  has  the 
defense, ^appropriation  act  been  completed  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
started  )  just  hasn't  met  those  objectives. 

Whether  or  not  the  latest  leiorrns,  initiated  by  the  Granuu- 
Rudmari-Hol  1  ings  Amendment,  will  correct  this  basic  problem  remains 
to  bo  seen.  Based  on  the  jolly  of  the  FY  1988  budget  enactment, 
it  would  seem  that  the  prognosis,  for  ever  having  a  well  thought 
out  appropriation  bill  on  time,  is  grim. 

Congress  is  about  to  send  the  president  one 
gigantic,  take-it-oi -leave-it  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1988.  It's  bad  enough  that  the  bill  isn't  even 
arriving  until  the  fiscal  year  is  almost  three  months 
gone.  Worse,  it's  loaded  v/ith  trivia,  lakery  and 
irrelevant  controversy,  and  forces  on  President  Reagan  a 
$600  billion  choice:  He  must  accept  every  uotail  of  this 
hi.JJ,  or,  if  tie  wants  to  b lock  a  single  one,  must  veto 
>he  whol^.  tiling  .  .  .  it's  a  crazy  way  to  govern  the 

>  aunt  ry  .  J 

’’his  is  not  to  say  th»  1  au  1  I  is  all  within  the  enactment  phase 
o'  tin*  process  and/or  with  congi  <  a.s .  When  was  the  last  time  the 
president.,  in  the  formulation  phase,  submitted  a  balanced  buaget? 

Lot  until  November  of  1987,  were  the  current  administration  and 
congress  able  to  oven  agree  on  a  Lougl^  cut  of  mutually  acceptable 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  i ner eases . ' 

i  1 1  j u : nt _ too  hard ? 

Tim  i  f  are  many  ways  to  explain  why  the  budget-  system  tioosn '  t 
work.  Most  focus  on  the  ccngte. :  ional  process.  Perhaps  the 
answer  is  simply  that,  we've  rn  a  t  ed  a  process  thats  too  complex, 
t.<.o  diflreult  to  make  work.  As  •  ■xpiained  by  one  who  analyze: 
g<  '■'<  rumen t  behavior. 


APPROPRIATION 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  legislate  a  coherent  security 
policy  given  the  diversity  of  views  and  the  diffusion  of 
power  within  congress.  Who  can  speak  for  the  whole  insti¬ 
tution?  How  can  party  leaders  exert  control  over  indi¬ 
vidually-elected  members  of  congress?  The  most  common 
pattern  of  legislative  outcomes  is  a  patchwork  of  bills 
emerging  from  many  distinct  "iron  triangles"  of  highly 
specialized  committees,  concerned  lobbyists  and  relevant 
government  agencies.  Second,  congress  is  often  slow  or 
unable  to  act  because  of  the  many  hurdles  to  be  overcome 
in  passing  a  bill  in  the  House,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  Conference  Committee  which  must  resolve  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  At  every  step  in 
the  legislative  process--in  the  House  and  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee,  the  House  and  Senate  committee,  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  on  the  House  and  Senate  floor,  and  in  con¬ 
ference — a  bill  can  be  delayed  or  defeated  by  a  simple 
majority.  When  action  requires  both  authorization  and 
appropriation,  the_j^otential  for  delay  and  defeat  is 
multiplied  by  two. 


Congressmen  or  Program  Managers? 


Another  factor  that  is  often  mentioned  as  contributing  to  an 
ineffective  defense  budget  is  micromanagement  by  congress.  In  the 
words  of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 


In  this  year's  defense  authorization  bills,  the  Senate 
adjusted  almost  700  line  items  in  the  defense  budget 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  changed  over  1,200 
line  items.  Changes  of  this  magnitude  wreck  havoc  on 
the  resource  allocation  process,  especially  since  these 
changes  are  usually  made  without  adequate  consideration 
of  their  long-term  consequences.  The  congress  focuses 
only  on  the  immediate  budget  year;  what  happens  in  the 
next  several  years  receives  little,  if  any,  atten¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 


In  essence,  the  congress  is  completely  consumed  by 
an  excessively  detailed  scrubbing  of  the  defense  budget, 
conducted  line  item  by  line  item.  Lost  in  this  maze  of 
financial  pluses  and  minuses  is  any  opportunity  for  real 
oversight.  THE  CONSTITUTION  DID  NOT  ENVISION  535  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS  SERVING  AS  PROGRAM  MANAGERS,  EACH  WITH  A  GREEN 
EYESHADE  AND  A  SHARP  PENCIL.  The  congress  was  expected 
to  focus  on  the-  major  policy  and  program  issues  of  nation¬ 
al  defense  and  to  leave  the  details  to  experienced  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  executive'  branch.  But,  preoccupied  by  the 
yearlong  budget  process  and  submersed  in  budget  ^ivia, 
the  congress  has  no  time  !<u  the  pivotal  issues. 
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The  Committee  System 

The  problem  of  the  inisdi  rected  congressional 
focus  is  exacerbated  by  the  weakening  of  the  committee 
system,  which  is  and  should  be  the  central  element  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  orderly  process  of  delib¬ 
eration  within  committee:',  has  been  eroded  by  unending 
floor  amendments.  Just  10  years  ago,  only  16  amendments 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  were  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  year,  the  Senate  was  forced  to  ad¬ 
dress  83  amendments.  Even  the  conference  committee  pro¬ 
tress,  by  which  differences  between  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  resolved,  has  bogged  down  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  For  example,  in  last  year’s  defense  autho¬ 
rization  conference,  the  House  appointed  large  numbers 
of  congress  who  were  not  members  of  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee.  The  resulting  chaos  nearly  brought  the 
conference  to  a  complete  stalemate. 

In  a  larger  context,  the  overall  congressional  bud¬ 
get  process  is  flawed  by  extensive  duplication  of  activ¬ 
ity  among  committees.  Each  of  the  three  steps  in  the 
legislative  eye le--budget ing ,  authorization,  and  appro¬ 
priating--!  s  conducted  by  a  separate  committee.  The 
work  of  these  committees  is  supposed  to  be  complementary, 
but,  in  fact,  is  both  highly  redundant  and  con f 1 icting . 
Each  house  now  reviews  the  defense  budget  three  times  a 
year,  debating  the  same  issugs  again  and  again  and 
changing  earlier  decisions.  } 

Parti:-.. m  Politics  and  Pork  Barn:  1  Projects 

There  are  currently  two  other  costly  features  of 
congressional  tier  i  s  ion-mak  i  ng  .  One  is  partisan  politics; 
the  other  is  "pork  barrel"  politics.  .  .  .  Defense  lias 

moved  to  center  stage  in  the  competition  between  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats.  In  the  pursuit  of  party  interests , 
the  national  interest  has  *;u  i  felted .  .  .  .  Equally  t  rou¬ 

t'd  i  ng  is  the  diversion  of  defense  resources  away  from 
genuine  security  requirements  to  fund  "pork  barrel" 
projects.  More  members  are  now  playing  this  game,  and 
t  he  i  i  p  it  ronag*  appetites  continue  to  grow.  Past  prac¬ 
titioners  o  t  this  art  were  content  with  $  I  0  -  m  i  1  i  i  on  lie  l  e 
aid  $  1  U-m  j  i  1  j  on  there.  lurt  not.  today.  i.oc.d  political 
interests  arc  push  1  ng  I  <n  m. request  e<|  .inplyrnm  •<  ded  pro- 
• ;  !'■  i  ms  involving  bill  ion:;  >  :  (io  !  1  a  i  s  . 


HIGHLIGHTS 


What  should  the  defense  executive,  or  any  concerned  American 
for  that  matter,  know  about  the  federal  budget  system?  To  begin 
witli  it's  incredibly  important  because  the  hopes  and  future  of  the 
nation  depend  on  how  well  wo  do  with  the  budget.  While  it's  not 
critical  to  know  all  the  nit  picking  details,  it  is  relevant  that 
the  process  is  very  complex.  Understanding  the  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  budget  laws  and  rules  can  give  one  insight  on  "why" 
the  system  is  as  it  is  today,  and  the  roles  of  the  many  players. 

It  is  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  think  of  the  budget 
process  in  terms  of  four  phases. 

o  Formulation  is  the  phase  in  which  the  president  builds  and 
submits  his  budget  proposal  to  congress.  (If  you  don't 
feel  you  have  a  good  feel  for  exactly  how  the  defense  bud¬ 
get  is  put  together  -  not  to  worry.  That  is  the  topic  of 
the  chapter  on  "PPBS".) 

o  In  Enactment ,  congress  is  supposed  to  modify  and  approve 
the  budget.  Major  steps  in  this  phase  include  Resolution , 
Authorization ,  and  Appropr i ation .  Often  Reconciliation  is 
necessary.  Sequester  may  be  in  order. 

o  Execution  is  the  spending  of  the  money.  This  phase  may 
include  impoundment  by  rescissions  or  deferrals . 

o  Review  and  Audit  is  the  green  eyeshade  drill  to  check  that 
all  the  money  spenders  have  behaved  properly. 

There  are  several  concepts  and  terms  that  an  informed  partic¬ 
ipant  in  the  defense  resource  allocation  process  should  understand 
In  addition  to  those  just  mentioned:  deficit  and  debt,  budget  au¬ 
thority  versus  outlays,  controllable  and  uncontrollable  spending, 
and  the  economic  assumptions  that  are  key  to  budget  decisions. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  congress  is  responsible  for 
the  budget.  Yet  ironically,  that  part  or  our  budget  system--The 
Congressional  Budget  Process--is  the  one  that  appears  to  work  the 
worst . 
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NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 


Notes  for  Chapter  II 


1.  James  Jones,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  House 
oi  Representatives  in  the  "Forward"  to  Collender's,  The  Guide  to 
the  Federal  Budget,  1984  Edition. 

2.  A  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  The  Federal  Budget  Process 


beneral  Accounting  Office,  1981,  p. 

J.  OPNAV  9 OP- IE  Navy  Programming  Manual,  p.  ii-15. 

4 .  A  Glossary ,  p .  3 . 

3.  The  Guide,  p.  1. 

6.  A  Glossary .  See  2  above. 

7.  The  reasons  for  this  dual  requirement  stems  from  the 
apparent  desire  to  separate  policy  decisions  (authorizations)  from 
fiscul  decision  making  (appropriations). 

3  .  The  Guide  pp  1 ,  2 . 

9.  Pitsvada,  Bernard,  "The  Authorization  Process  and  Congres 
sionul  Control,"  Resource  Management  Journal,  Winter  1982.  The 
author  also  points  out  that  retired  pay  also  remains  outside  the 
scope  of  the  authorization  process. 

10.  The  description  of  the  difference  between  budget  author¬ 
ity  and  outlays,  with  tin.'  helpful  automobile  example,  is  adapted 
from  The  Guide  pp .  4-6. 

11.  "Military  Tuts  Brakes  on  Routing  Expenses, "  New  York 
Times,  20  May  1988. 

12.  The  Guide,  pp .  6,  7. 

13.  Oleszek,  Conqressiona  L _ Procedures  and  The  Policy 

Process ,  2nd  Ed.,  CC  Press,  Washington,  DC.  1984  pp.  43-45. 


14  . 
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!  8  .  Th<  Deiinitmus  wore  derived  from  A  Glossary  and  Finan 
c  i  ■  i  i  Ma-su  Guidebook  lot  Commanding  of  f  icors  (NAVSO  P3582) 

Pep:  .  o:  t  he  N  ,»vy  ,  Office  of  t  lie  Comptroller,  November  ■  985  . 
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19.  A  Glossary,  p.  63. 

20.  The  Guide,  pp.  19-21. 

21.  The  contents  of  the  4  volumes  of  the  president's  budget 
are  as  follows: 

o  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  contains 
the  president's  budget  message  and  an  overview  of  the 
president's  budget  proposals.  It  explains  spending 
programs  in  terms  of  national  needs,  agency  missions, 
and  basic  programs,  and  it  analyzes  estimated  receipts 
and  discusses  the  president's  tax  program.  This  docu¬ 
ment  also  describes  the  budget  system  and  presents 
summary  tables  on  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

o  The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief  is  designed  for  the 
general  public.  It  provides  a  more  concise,  less 
technical  overview  of  the  budget  than  the  full  Budget . 
Summary  and  historical  tables  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
debt  are  provided,  together  with  graphic  displays. 

o  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Appendix 
contains  information  on  the  various  appropriations  and 
funds  that  compose  the  budget.  For  each  agency  the 
Appendix  includes  the  proposed  text  of  appropriation 
language,  budget  schedules  for  each  account,  new 
legislative  proposals,  explanations  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  and  the  funds  needed,  proposed  general  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  appropriations  of  entire 
agencies  or  groups  of  agencies,  and  schedules  of  per¬ 
manent  positions.  Supplementals  and  rescission  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  current  year  are  presented  separately. 
Information  is  also  provided  on  certain  activities 
whose  outlays  are  not  part  of  the  budget  total . 

o  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
highlights  specific  program  areas  and  other  significant 
presentations  of  Federal  budget  data.  It  presents  alterna¬ 
tive  views  of  the  budget,  that  is,  current  services  and 
national  income  accounts;  economic  and  financial  analysis 
of  the  budget  covering  Government  finances  and  operations 
as  a  whole;  and  Government-wide  program  and  financial 
information  for  Federal  civil  rights  and  research  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  (Source:  A  Glossary,  pp.  107,108. 


22.  The  Guide,  p.  819.  Details  of  the  budget  functions  and 
all  programs  according  to  department  or  agency  can  be  found  in  the 
budget  itself.  (Part  5  and  8  respectively  in  The  Budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

23.  The  Guide,  pp.  8,  9  and  A  Glossary,  p.  110.  A  more 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  National  Defense  Functions  is  shown  in 
Table  II-5. 
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TABU-:  11-5 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  lil'DOF.T  FUNCTION 

i'ci  lan,:,  to  programs  directly  i  flat  e-d  to  t  tie  common  defense  and  security 

o!  I  I :  i-  United  States.  It  encompasses  (lie; 

-  raising,  equipping,  and  maintaining  of  armed  forces  (including  civilian 
supporting  activities),  development  and  utilization  of  weapons  systems 
(including  nuclear  weapons),  and  related  programs; 

-  direct  compensation  and  benelits  paid  to  active  military  and  civilian 
personnel;  contributions  to  their  retirement,  health,  and  life  insurance 
funds;  and  cash  benefits  tor  military  retirement  pay; 

-  the  conduct  of  del  ease  research,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation;  and 

-  procurement,  construction,  stockpiling,  and  other  activities  under  taken 
to  directly  foster  national  security. 

Excluded  t rom  national  defense  a r e 

-  benefits  or  compens.i t ion  to  veterans  and  their  dependents.  (Veterans 
benelits  are  generally  available  to  personnel  who  served  the  country  in 
national  emergencies;  benelits  lor  career  military  personnel  are  gener¬ 
ally  charged  as  a  cost  to  the  national  defense  function); 

-  the  peaceful  conduct  of  foreign  relations; 

-  foreign  military,  economic,  and  humanitarian  assistance; 

-  subsidies  to  business  bv  civilian  agencies  (such  as  maritime  subsidies) 
that  may  be  partially  justified  as  promoting  national  security;  and 

-  research  and  operations  of  agencies  (such  as  space  research)  whose  program 
missions  are  not  directly  designed  to  promote  national  defense  but  which 
could  result  in  some  significant  belief  its  to  our  national  security. 

Sub  Functions: 

Code  No.  051  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — MILITARY 

The  entire  agency  is  included  in  this  sub  I  unction . 

Code  No.  (1 5  3  -  ATOMIC  I.NERCY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

Programs  of  the  Department  ot  Energy  devoted  to  national  del  disc ,  such  as 

naval  ship  reactors  and  nuclear  wiapons. 

■’  To  No.  ( 1 5  U  -  Id  Kl'NSE-REI.AT  ID  ACTIVITIES 

M  i  si  i  I  I  aneotis  del  elise  .u  1  i  v  :  I  ies,  sueh  is  the  expenses  cornice  t  ed  with 
■  elective  service  and  v,  I  !  h  deleiise  stockpiles  outside-  el  the  Departments 

■  I  Defense  and  Energy. 
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24.  A  Glossary.  p.  109.  Linking  of  the  need  based  function 
code  concept  with  accounting  is  done  by  having  the  functional  code 
also  make  up  the  last  three  digits  of  the  ACCOUNT  IDENTIFICATION 
CODE.  Each  account,  or  group  of  accounts,  in  the  Federal  budget 
is  assigned  an  11-digit  identification  code,  as  shown  in  Table 
I 1-6  below: 


XX-xxxx-x-x-xxx 


xx-XXXX-x-x-xxx 


xx-xxxx-X-x-xxx 


xx-xxxx-x-X-xxx 


y x-xxxx-x- x-XXX 


TABLE  11-6 

Budget  Accounting  Codes 

The  lirst  two  digits  designate  the  agency  code 
assigned  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  third  through  sixth  digits  designate  the  appro¬ 
priation  or  fund  account  symbol  assigned  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  seventh  digit  identifies  the  timing  of  estimates: 

0-Regular  budget  schedule 

1 - Supp Lemental  under  existing  legislation 

2- Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed 
1 egislat ion 

3- Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  existing 
legislation 

4- Supplcmental  or  additional  authorizing  1 egislat Lon 
required 

5- Rescission  proposal 
b-Supplemental  request  pending 

The  eighth  digit  idenities  the  type  of  fund: 

1- General 

2- Spec ial 

3- Public  enterprise 

4- 1 nt ragovermnenta 1 

7- Trust  (nonrevolving) 

8- Trust  revolving 

The  last  three  digits  designate  functional  classifica 
tion  at.  used  in  the  Latest  budget  documents,  unless 
noted  otherwise  by  0MB.  In  cases  where  an  account  is 
split  between  two  or  more  subfunctions:  (a)  if  all 
subfunctions  are  in  the  same  major  function  the  digit 
indicate  the  major  function  or,  (b)  if  two  or  more 
major  I  unctions  are  involved,  "999"  is  used. 


The  identification  code  appears  at  the  head  ol  THE  PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 
SCHEDULE  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  ol  the  United  States  Government. 
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£■  ’ - s t  of  the  details  oi  budget  data  are  presented  in  the  Pro¬ 
gram  ..nd  Financing  Schedule  in  the  Appendix  to  the;  Budget  of  the 
Fnited  States  Government.  This  schedule  consists  of  program  by 
.ctivitie:-,  financing,  arid  relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

in  the  program  by  activities  section,  costs,  or  obligations, 
a>  e  i  ssif  Led  b\  purpose,  [irogram,  type  oi  activity,  or  project. 
This  c]<:s.i;i  filiation  is  develope  d  for  each  appropriation  or  fund, 

.  iic  j  not  uiufr  riti  on  a  government-wide  basis.  Where  it  is  of 
igi.ri  icance,  capital  investment  is  shown  by  activity.  Otherwise, 
•iir  total  for  each  yeni  is  disclosed  by  footnote. 

The  financing  section  shows  the  sources  of  funds,  budget 
oulhciity,  and  other  means  of  financing  the  activities  covered  by 
the  account  and  the  disposition  of  unobligated  amounts  not  used 
curing  the  year. 

The  section  on  relation  ct  obligations  to  outlays  shows  obliga¬ 
tions  net  of  offsetting  collections,  obligated  balances  at  the  start 
.md  end  of  i.ho  year,  and  other  items  that  affect  the  relation  of 
obligations  to  outlays.  All  program  and  financing  schedules  carry 
; he  1 1 -digit  identification  code,  generally,  placed  at  the  head  of 
•  he  sc neuu i e . 

'"he  program  aim  Linas  -inq  schedule  is  preceded  by  the  appro- 
priat  O'n  language  of  the  appropriation  acts  (FY  1981  in  the  sample 
shown  in  Table  I  1-7  be  Low)  ,  and  is  printed  following  the  account 
title,  that  is,  salaries  and  expenses .  The  language  oi  the  previ¬ 
ous  year's  appropriation  acts,  printed  in  roman  typo,  is  used  as  a 
base .  Brackets  enclose  material  proposed  for  deletion;  italic 
type  ,  i.aicates  proposed  n<  w  language.  When  an  appropi  iation  iias 
r.ot  bei  r.  'iidcted  at  the  tine  tin  budget  is  submitted,  the  language 
relates,  only  t.o  the  tiscal  year  in  question  and  is  italicized,  with 
r.o  brackets  shown,  In  a  tew  eases ,  the  language  troni  unenacted 
appropriation  l.v  11s,  printed  in  roman  type,  is  used  as  a  base.  In 
such  can  s,  the  lcu.guc.ge  ;  s  toll ow<  d  by  an  explanatory  note. 
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TABLE  I 1-7 

Sample  Program  and  Financing  Schedule 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
Identification  code  11-0110-0-1-8-2  1978  actual  1979  est. 


1980  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Administration  (costs — obligations) 

Financing: 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 
Budget  authority 


Budget  authority: 

40.00  Approor iat ion 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 

44.70  Supplemental  for  civilian  pay 

raises 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 
77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

90.00  Outlays,  excluding  pay  raise 

supp  lementa 1 

91.20  Outlays  for  civilian  pay 

supp lemental 


15,816 

17,163 

18,210 

599 

16,415 

17,163 

18,210 

17,580 

-1,165 

16,711 

18,210 

16,415 

16,711 

18,210 

452 

15,816 

1,045 

-86 

-204 

17,163 

86 

-1,199 

18,210 

1,199 

-1,199 

16,571 

15,625 

18,182 

(Source:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Appendix,  Fiscal  Year, 

1981  .  '  .  “  '  . . 


At  the  end  of  t he  final  appropriation  language  paragraph,  and 
printed  in  italics  within  pa  rent  hoses ,  are  citations  to  any  rele¬ 
vant  authorizing  legislation  and  to  the  appropriation  act  froti 
which  the  basic  text  of  the  language  is  taken.  (Source  of  these 
details  or.  Budget  ill  Cod  eft  a  ntl  I*  rog  rant/ Financing  Schedule:  A 
C  L  o  r.  s  ary  .  pp  .  1  3  1  -  !  1 4  )  . 


25.  The  Guide,  p.  53. 
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The  Thirteen  Appropriat  ht,  Bills  are  shown  in  Table  11-b 


Table  i  I  —  8 
Appropriation  bills 


Dei'  :ijt- 

o  Mil  La  ry  Contract,  i  on 

Commerce,  Justice,  State 
-re  Judiciary 
o  Legislation 
o  Tiu1.  'portation 
o  Tre.iiury ,  Postal  Service 
1  General  GoVeinment 


o  Ti strict  of  Columbia 
o  HUP 

o  Interior 

o  Labor ,  HSS  and  Education 
o  Rural  Development,  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies 
o  Energy  and  Water  Development 
o  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fin¬ 
ancing  and  Related  Programs 


(Source:  Congressional  PI. one  Book) 


<•  >  •  '1  he  so  general  appropriations  categories  «.  iv  broken  down 
in  i  for  ec-.ch  Service .  For  example,  in  the  Navy  (Less  the 
M’  Corps). 

FCN  -  Ghipbur  Lding  h.  Convern  ion  ,  Navy 
.‘M-N  -  A  Lr  era  l  t  l'i  >  icurement  ,  Navy 

OPN  -  (P  la  i  L  i  oca r  ■ -men t  ,  Navy 
•Ai;  N  -  V»«  •iiponn  Pi  ■  ■■  hi  emeiit ,  Navy 

!•  i  • ' i ’  A  I  i  -  i  txearcb,  pi  ve  1  opine!,  t  ,  Test  k  F. va  1  u.i  1  i  cm 
'■PPCON  -  M  itaiy  Const  i  net  ion  ,  Navy 
tb.MN  -  op'  :  at  L<  an.  k  Ma  i  nteinn.ee  ,  Navy 
•VI  N  -  Military  Pay,  Navy 

(  kMNR  -  Operations  c.  Ma  i  ntenanc*  • ,  Navy  Reseive 
MCNR  -  Military  Const  ruction ,  Nava  !  Reserve 
i.I'N  -  Reset  ve  i>,,y  Navy 
r  HN  -  1  ami  ly  IIous  i  nq  Navy 


•  L  .  Navy  Prog  r-.  mining  Marine  I  '  d’')0  - 1  K  ,  p.  n-1.  For  those  not 
witli  *  he  1  unci  'u.ii  «.<!  Mn-  rULicc  oj.  (•iancHjeiiK  nt  and  Budget 


'MB  as.  ts  a. 


_ My  iy  ’  :  ' '  11M  1  -;MtM  .in  oj.  the  p r ».  aid  nt  . 


(a)  'ill  Laid  1<  I  , ;  I  d  A'  •  '1  III  1‘:  !  ’  I .. ;  Act  II*  l  y  T  1  spec  it  i  eel 
‘  r  !  <  :  ;  i  I  y  tha  :  t  h*  ■  Pn:  e  m  ■  ■ '  Mm  Budget  Well  l  d  assist 
I  '  p.  e?;  id.  r  !  i:  iilM|,.i!  .  is;  MB'-  .UilH.a!  r  •.•'guest,  to: 

P'fopi  iilt  tonr  .  M  i  1  ,pi.  v. .  ■  i  a  ■  i  Mm  Bureau  "to  .  mbi .  • , 
v  l  *  i  ,  1 1  i  ,  1  '  -V  i:.t  ,  i  r  ■  r  :  •  ■  (  *  ,  i .  a  ■  t  n  •  • .  t  i  n  i ,  j  ■  t  :  < .  : 


i  ■  •  i  M  o  l  .  '  • 
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'  '  :  .1  !  1  :  "I  •  '  M  .  .  1  ill  !  B,  1  , 

:  .  i  ■  .  a  •  t  \  .  u.  1 1  ■  ■  iie|  i  men  1 

Mi  ■  ■  1  l  us  i  ne.  with  t  lie 
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(b)  In  the  years  subsequent  to  1921,  the  bureau 
L eeame  one  of  the  president's  most  powerful  tools. 

Ten  years  after  the  bureau's  establishment,  the  Hoover 
Commission,  having  first  nett  ci  that  Bureau  procedures 
.improved  management  and  efficiency  beyond  strictly 
budget  operations,  reported  that  it  had  developed  into 
the  president's  most  important  stall  agency. 

(c)  In  a  significant  development,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970  expanded  the  Bureau's  role  in  program 
evaluation  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Office  or  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  (0MB) .  Today  the  Office  of  Management 
and  budget,  like  its  predecessor,  serves  as  a  principal 
staff  arm  of  the  president . 

(d)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  today 
exercises  executive  branch  cognizance  over  the  federal 
budget  system.  it  assists,  the  president  in  preparing 
the  annual  budget  and  in  formulation  the  government's 
fiscal  program,  and  it  supervises  and  controls  budget 
execution.  In  its  economic  policy  formulation  and 
forecasting  role,  OMB  prepares  fiscal,  economic,  and 
financial  analyses.  Also,  it  helps  develop  budget,  tax, 
credit,  and  fiscal  policies.  In  an  administrationa 1  or 
..gercy- i  lit  erection  role,  OMB  communicates  presidential 
guidance  to  executive-branch  departments  and  agencies. 

t.  examines  their  budget  requested,  their  programs  and 
opeiatiny  methods,  and  their  legislative  proposals. 

Oversight  Organization. 

There  is  a  division  of  labor  it:  OMB  for  interaction 
with  executive  departments  and  agencies .  The  Associate 
Director  (of  OMB)  for  National  Security  and  International 
Aft.  \i:<  has  management  oversight  responsibility  for  de- 
'  erist  program:..  lie  also  has  owl  sight  responsibility  fer 
‘he  tuil  range  of  programs  in  Lite  Loreign  policy  area: 
State  ,  AID,  Ma!  ,  Food  for  Peace,  and  intelligence.  The 
..ubor  gan  izat  ion  concur  neu  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  its  programs  jt.  ll.e  National  Security  Division. 

Na t i ona  1  .Security  Division.  The  National  Security 
Division  has  responsibility  within  r'MB  for  matters  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  mission  and  functional  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Defen,  i  .  Oversight  extends  tc  tire 
act  lvitn  s  of  the  Off  jure  o  i  Liu-  fjt'i'i  etary  of  Defense  and 
•lit'  Departments  of  tin  Army,  Navy,  said  Arr  Force.  With 
:  fait  ol  s  !  i  ght.  ly  moi  e  t  h.ai  40  members ,  the  National 
Security  Division  dividr  .  its  efiorts  between  lour 
;  i  i  iicrpi  1  snbi  ■  1  <  imi  nit  s  .  On.  exorcist,:-;  cognizance  over 
mnnpowi-;  ,  pay  and  po  1  icy.  1  .teh  ol  'lie  r  oiunin  rnq  three 
•  rein*-  e<  >e  1. 1  /  ,i  in  <  ■  over  Mi.  pn.gr. .  u.  ot  a  particular 
military  ;,rrv  i  .  I  n  d.i  sch.i  t  <j  mg  its  responsibility  , 
the  Nat i ona I  Security  Drvi. in.  examines  agency  programs 
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ana  opeiating  methods  anti  icvnw:;  budget  requests  and 
Legislative  proposal:,.  Oversight  includes  analysis  of 
xong  range  programs  from  which  OMB  makes  fiscal  projec¬ 
tions  and  it.  entail:,  special  analyses  of  selected  prob¬ 
lems.  Kmphdsizinq  areas  ol  interest  common  to  two  or 
more  agencies,  these  analyses  seek  to  improve  program 
management  and  mte:  agency  coordination. 

More  details  on  the  CQNCKbbS  LuNAl.  BUDGET  ORGANIZATION. 

(Source  OP90- I K  pp.  ii-4,  5). 

A .  Congress  j_c  vr  a  1  Como  l 1  L  t  v  System  . 

(1)  Types  of  Committees.  Congress  parcels  out 
;t:  cork  to  ti'i'-e  *  ypes  ol  <a  ,r.imi  t  tees :  select  and  special 
cc  nmu  tt.ee.  ,  joint  committee's,  aim  standing  committees  . 

•  t  mother  ■  1 . .  ss  1 1  i  ca  t.  i  on  is  the  Subcommittee,  a  func- 
t  ■  otto  1  subdivision  of  the  other  three .  The  system  not 
y  permits  division  oi  labor  but  also  affords  congress 
.  i-.-aco  .•  i  o'  >  x  j  >•  r  :  l  e  ii.  poLicy  lcvicw  and  oversight. 

(2)  He  1  a.  t  joint,  comm  i.  t  Lee  s  .  None  of  the 
bet  and  spec  ini  corumittoos  and  eniy  two  the  the  joint 

c.  x. .  t  tees  bca.it  d.i  l  <  etly  on  i  he  federal  budget  system, 
mm,  the  Feint  comma  tt.ee  on  internal  Revenue  Taxation 
-c  is  mis  revenue  policy  in;  t  he  House  Ways  and  Means 
..'omm  t  tto.'  and  the  Senate  Firm. nee  Commi  t.toe .  The  other, 

!  he  Joint  economic  Committee,  who.»o  prime  duty  is  evalu- 
:  t  i(Si  cl  M'u  j  •  i  e  si  dent  ‘  s  <  c<  i.omic  policy,  provides  the 
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committees  guide  congress  in  the  new  tasks  of  setting 
Jevels  for  total  spending,  revenues,  and  the  national 
ciebt .  in  this  capacity,  the  comm r L tees  play  a  centra] 
role  in  developing  concurrent  resolutions  on  the’  budget, 
which  is  set  forth  or  revise  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  iiscal  year.  In  othei 
words,  the  budget  committees  provide*  overall  management 
to  synthesise  a  ?ongressional  budget  policy  distinct 
from  executive  branch  initiatives. 

C.  Authorizing  Committees.  In  its  appropria¬ 
tions  procedure,  instead  of  approving  funeiing  authority 
directly,  congress  first  enacts  specific  authorizing 
legislation.  This  task  falls  to  the  legislative  (or 
authorizing)  committees  in  both  house's.  These  commit¬ 
tees  provide  substantive  review  of  executive-branch  pro¬ 
posals  and  recommend  legislation  that  authorizes  agencies 
to  pursue  particular  programs  and  activities.  The  leg¬ 
islative  committees  that  exercises  primary  cognizance  of 
defense  authorizations  are  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Comm ittces-- the  HASC  and  SASC .  During  the  95th 
Congress,  the  HASC  consisted  of  27  majority  and  13  minor¬ 
ity  members ,  the  SASC,  11  and  7  members.  During  the  same 
period,  the  HASC  and  SASC  employed  the  functional  subdi- 
' isiens  in  table  II-9.  As  is  often  true  of  legislative 
review,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdictional 
overlap.  Notably,  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
also  maintain  keen  interest  in  defense  policy  and 
proposals . 


TABLE  11-9 

SUP  COMM  I TT  E  E  S  OF  THU  ARMI.D  SERVICES 

committees ,  95th  congress 


ilouse 

!  n  l  (  I  1  i  grr.ci  •  and  Military 
Application  of  NueKui 
Energy 

Research  and  bevelopim  nt 
Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
CritxCul  Materials 
Investigation s 
M  1  l  i  1  u  ry  In.-;  t  a  1  1  a  t  ions 
and  Far  1  1 i ties 
Mi  1  i.  t.ar  y  P*  -r  sours  •  1 
Mi  1  i fury  Compensation 


Senate 

]  ntc  1  1  iqeiice 
Gene i a  I  Pi  ocur<  'men  t 
Military  Construction  uno 
Stockpiles 
Arms  Control 
Tactical  aircraft 
Research  and  Development 
General  Logistics 
Manpower  and  Personnel 


SOURCE  ;  U.S.,  Congi  ess  ,  1977  otliciai  Corig  res  s  iona  i 

Dii_ec 1  ot  y  ,  95th  Congress,  I :  f  session  ,  pp .  252-253,  2  79. 
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D.  Appt  opr lat  ions  Committees  .  Once  programs  are 
uthorized,  they  receive  their  required  Lunds  through 
separate  uppropr iat ions  legislation.  This  process 
■t. (nils  further  rev 1 ew  of  agency  proposals  and  perfor- 
ijmv.  The  task  ialis  initially  to  the  defense  and  also 
(he  military  construction  subcommittees,  which  operate 
as  junctional  subdivisions  of  bot) .  the  House  and  Senate 

appropriations  comm i 1 1 ees--the  1!A< ’ a nd  SAC  .  (Source 

vP-90-lE  p.  ii-2,  3^. 

it  .  retails;  on  the  Cungro.sstona  1  Budget  Otlice  (CBO)  . 

(1)  DuLie  .  The  Congr ossiona  J  Budget:  Of  l  ice 
iCRO)  provides  compos:  with  in  formation  on  the  budget 
..iiu  on  proposer:  taxi  ng  and  spending  legislation.  as  a 
primary  responsibility,  t  he  ottice  furnishes  the  two 
budget  committees,  with  in  toi  nation ,  data,  and  analysts; 
they  neecs  to  «i ;  schui  ge  conuu  t  tee  (unctions.  The  of  tier, 
dr veiops  conipai  able  informal  Lon  on  request  lor  the  appro¬ 
priations.  committee  of  either  house  and  ..iso  for  the 
rouse  Ways  and  Feans  Commit  to  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 

h  i  t  tee  .  1  rt  addition,  <igam  ui  request,  the  office  pro¬ 
vides-;  any  ••ornrni  tie*.  or  member  with  information  already 
compiled  and  ..vai  I  able.  Jr.  yet  another  function,  the 
o i  Lice  tracks  the  s pending  urcniions  of  congress  ana 
relates  them  to  et;t ubl ishe<:  !  udget  aut hority  and  outlay 
:  a  r  q  e  t.  s  . 

(2)  CBO-  iqeney  t'el  .itiunsh  ip .  One  feature  ol 
;!n  Ccr.g  r  t  ss  i  ono  1  Budget  Ac  t  ol  l'CM  that  cmicarns  the 
'era  Mc.-r  of  tin  Congr  ;  or. a  i  Bud  ;et.  tjllicc  1 1  so  ho  Ids 
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34.  These  first  three  officials,  themselves,  form  an 
economic  policy  group  sometimes  called  "Troika",  which  when  joined 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  "Cuadriad."  (Source:  OP-90-1E). 

35.  Hall,  Private  and  Public  Participants  in  the  National 
Security  Process,  Naval  War  College,  March  1987, 

3 6 .  A  Glossary ,  p .  5 . 

37.  Each  year  OMB  inaugurates  the  federal  budget  process 
with  a  formal  spring  review.  From  the  fiscal-policy  aspect,  the 
sprang  review  examines  the  national  economic  and  fiscal  situation. 
From  the  departmental-budget  aspect,  it  examines  proposed  agency 
programs  and  ongoing  activities.  An  agency-by-agency  undertaking, 
the  review  examines  program  emphasis  and  overall  funding  levels. 
For  each  agency,  usually  as  a  product  of  negotiation,  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels,  the  review  identifies  a  select  number  of  potential 
issues,  which  in  turn  often  leads  to  special  analytic  studies  by 
the  agency.  (Source:  OP-90-1E,  p.  ii-5). 

38.  On  completing  the  spring  review,  the  Director  oi  OMB,  in 
his  capacity  as  the  Budget  Director,  meets  with  the  president  and 
his  advisers.  On  that  occasion,  they  discuss  the  size  of  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  together  with  its  program 
priorities  and  agency  funding  levels.  The  policy  decisions  and 
funding  levels  resulting  from  these  deliberations  are  communicated 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  by  OMB.  There,  they  govern 
program  ar.d  budget  preparation  and  form  a  major  basis  for 
subsequent  discussions,  including  those  during  the  fall  review  of 
agency  budget  requests.  (Source:  OP-90-1F.,  p.  ii-5). 

39.  In  the  fall  budget  review,  which  begins  15  October,  the 
OMB  Director  is  provided  with  an  update  of  the  national  economic 
and  fiscu]  situation,  and  the  OMB  staff  initiates  formal  hearings 
to  consider  the  detail  of  agency  requests  and  to  identity  issues 
that  need  to  be  resolved.  The  director  considers  the  issues  ana 
total  outlay  levels  that  emerge  and  discusses  them  with  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Based  on  these  discussions,  the  president  makes  tentative 
decisions,  which  he  review:,  with  the  heads  of  the  independent 
agencies  and  cabinet  officers  before  reaching  the  final  decisions 
that  will  be  reflected  in  his  budget.  (Source:  OP-90-1E,  pp. 

i  i  —  6  )  . 

40.  OP-90-1E,  p.  ii-6. 

4 1  .  Congressiona  1  Procedure s  ,  p .  4  4. 

42.  1  am  indebted  to  my  collogue  at  the  Naval  War  College, 

Dr.  David  Hall,  for  this  concis*  description  of  the  budget  process 
i.n  congress. 

4  3 .  The  Guido ,  | > .  5  3. 
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45.  For  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  Congressional  Budget 

Process,  cee  Figure  r  1  -  9  . 

■1 1  .  t  inane  ial  Management  m  the  Navy  ,  p .  124. 

47.  t.  Glossary,  p.  17.  More  sped  1  ical  ly  : 

The  Budget  and  Appropriation:,  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
die  Appropriations  Connirttee  in  the  house  have  assumed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  reviewing  presidenti.il  rescission  and  deferral  messages. 

But  the  real  monitor  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  the  Comptroller 
Genual,  the  head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  who 

.  .  must  review  each  message  and  advise  the  congress 

ct  the  facts  surrounding  the  action  and  its  probable 
el  foots.  In  accordance  with  existing  statutory  author¬ 
ity,  the  Comptroller  General  is  also  required  to  report 
to  the  congress  reserve  or  deferral  action  which  has  not 
teen  reported  by  the  president;  and  to  report  and 
reclassify  any  incorrect  transmittals  by  the  president, 
such  reports  by  the  Comptroller  General  have  the  same 
\gal  effect  as  rescission  or  deferral  messages  from  the 
president . 

"he  Comptroller  General  also  has  tne  power  to  bring  a  civil 
act. or  to  force  the  president  to  spend  the  appropriation  ii  he  or 
she  r>  .uses  to  do  so  after  congress  has  formally  disapproved  a 
prepc-.o.  d  rescission  ol  deferral.  (Source:  The  Guide,  p.  21). 

it  .  Financial  Management/Cuidebook  for  commanding  Officers, 
(NAVSG  1-  3582  )  office-  of  the  Navy  Comptroller,  Nov  85,  pp.  1-8,  9. 

I i  sou  want  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the  meaning  of  committment, 
obligation,  etc.,  go  back  to  paq.  r  i-12 . 

•!".  1  hid  .  ,  p.  I V- 1  ,  2. 

(  .  A  Glossary ,  pp.  17,  r o . 

5  !  .  The  track  record  i  or  Knactm.-nt:  ct  the  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill  is  shown  j  ri  Table  1  1  -  1  0  . 


TABLE  I I- 10 
Dates  of  Enactment 

Defense  Appropriation  Acts 
FY  1978-1988 


Fiscal  Year  Enactment 


FY 

1978 

21 

Sep 

FY 

1979 

13 

Oct 

FY 

1980 

21 

Dec 

FY 

1981 

15 

Dec 

FY 

1982 

29 

Dec 

FY 

1983 

21 

Dec 

FY 

1984 

8 

Dec 

FY 

1985 

12 

Oct 

FY 

1986 

*19 

Dec 

FY 

1987 

*  5 

Oct 

FY 

1986 

**22 

Dec 

Date 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 


*Full  Year  Continuing  Resolutions 
**Part  of  Omnibus  Bill  funding  the  entire  Government. 


Figure  TI -10 

Comprehensive  View  of  Congressional  Budget  Process 
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ACT/  i-^ - 

FLOOR  REPORT  FLOOR 
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(30  JUNE) 


PRESIDENT 
(JUNE  SEPT) 


LAW,  13  PARTS 


CONTINUING 

RESOLUTION? 


30  JUNE  --  HOUSE  COMPLETES  ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 
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THE  JOINT  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  SYSTEM 
[INTRODUCTION 


The  Lynchpin  of  POD  Planning. 

There  are  many  ways  that  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System 
(JSPS)  can  be  described.  To  a  service  school  student  who  has  been 
bombarded  with  all  the  complex  organizations  and  procedures  of  the 
whole  defense  resource  allocation  process,  JSPS  might  mean  little 
more  than  a  blob  on  a  vu-graph  that  appears  sandwiched  between  the 
Joint  Operational  Planning  System  (JOPS)  and  the  PPBS .  Another 
reasonable  perception  of  JSPS  might  be  as  a  collection  of  highly 
classified  and  frequently  regenerated  documents,  designed  to  keep 
the  Joint  Staff's  paperwork  production  skills  razor  sharp.  The 
JSPS  is  directly  related  to  all  the  other  defense  planning  systems 
as  well  as  being  a  document/paperwork  intensive  system.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  JSPS  can  be  more  positively  thought  of  as  "'the  lynchpin 
of  the  overall  DOD  planning  system'.  Without  it,  the  United  States 
could  not  plan  for  the  mobilization,  deployment,  employment,  and 
sustainment  of  its  forces  in  the  near-term  jnd  could  not  program 
forces  for  these  missions  in  the  mid-term."  Indeed,  THE  JSPS 
SERVES  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  FORMULATING  THE  NATION'S  MILITARY  STRAT¬ 
EGY,  RESOURCE  NEEDS,  AND  OPERATIONAL  PLANS. 


An  Evolving  System 

In  1952,  the  Joint  Chiels  of  Staff  (JC5)  established  the 
JSPS.  Since  then,  the  system  has  evolved  considerably.  Through 
16  revisions  to  the  governing  directive,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
attempted  internally  to  refine  their  ability  to  discharge  their 
strategic  planning  responsibilities  and  make  a  substantive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  defense  budgeting  and  war  plan  generating  process. 

Change  has  also  come  from  outside  the  Pentagon.  The  DOD  re¬ 
organization  act  of  1986  significantly  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  (CJCS) .  As  the  principal  military  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  president,  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  and 
the  SECDEF,  the  CJCS  is  charged  with,  among  other  things,  advising 
the  SECDEF  on  the  CINCs'  priorities.  Clearly,  the  chairman's 
position  is  central  to  the  stiategic  planning  system,  as  well  as 
the  whole  process  by  which  we  make  decisions  about  defense 
re source s . 


■Structure1  ol  the  Chapt'  I 

To  descr  lbt  how  tin  JSPS  is  designed  to  work,  this  chaptt  r 
examines  tin.  people  and  th«.  documents  that  comprise  the  JSPS. 

We  will  begin  with  a  quick  review  of.  the  JCS  and  the  joint  plan¬ 
ning  process  in  general.  Next,  the  major  documents  that  comprise 
the  JSPS  wi  1  1  be  discusseu  bnelly.  Details,  if  desired,  car  be 
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fauna  in  the  footnotes.  A  bullet  summary  of  each  of  the  documents 
is  also  offered,  just  in  case  you'd  like  to  paste  them  to  3  x  5 
cards  for  quick  reference.  Finally,  we  will  reflect  on  the  related 
systems  ol  JOPS  and  PPBS  and  the  warfighters'  perspective  oi  the 
JSPS . 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  PROCESS  IN  GENERAL 


The  JCS  arc*  charged  by  the  National  Security  Act  ol  1947  with 
preparing  strategic  plans  and  providing  for  the  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  armed  forces.  The  JSPS  provides  the  framework  for 
strategic  planning  and  strategic  direction  for  the  armed  forces. 
Joint  strategic  planning  begins  the  process  which  creates  the 
:orces  whose  structure  and  capabilities  form  the  basis  for  theater 
operation  plans. 

Within  the  JCS,  planning  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  ( J  —  5 )  and  the  Force 
Structure;  Resource  anu  Assessment  Directorate  (J-8),  who  use  inputs 
from  the  OJCS,  OSD,  and  other  DOD  and  federal  agencies,  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands,  and  the  military  departments  to 
provide  policy,  strategy,  and  force  planning  guidance.  Primary 
responsibility  for  review  of  operations  plans  resides  wit^  the 
Operational  Plans  and  Interoperability  Directorate  (J-7). 

A  Cyc l_i cal  Process 

Tin.'  JSPS  process  is  really  a  continuous  cycle.  Each  document 
, an  outgrowth  of  preceding  cycles  and  of  documents  lormulated 
inrlier.  Also,  development  of  seveial  JSPS  documents  happens  con- 
urrontly.  Basically,  the  cycle  begins  by  assessing  military 
threats  to  national  security  in  the  Intelligence  Priorities  for 
Strategic  Planning  (IPSP)  and  the  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  for 
Planning  (J1EP).  Ultimately  resource  requirements  for  military 
i  or  cos-,  to  execute  the  national  military  strategy  are  recorded  in 
the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  (JSPD) .  Missions  for  the 
;  >perat ing  forces  to  execute  strategy  are  recorded  in  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  . 

THE  DOCUMENTS 

The  following  biiet  synopses  oi  the  JSPS  document;,  has  been 
adapt  •  u  1 1  um  the  Joint  Stall  Oflii.i  rs  Guide. 

JSPD 


The  Joint  Sti atopic  PI. inning  Documon1  (JSPD)  provides  JCS 
;  •  i  v  ;  i  •  i  or.  the  overall  military  strategy  and  force  structure  needed 
!e  :  rj  port  U.S.  national  f  or ur it  y  objectives.  One  of  the  key  con¬ 
cept  v.-,  inputs  provided  by  the  JSPD  is  the  "Planning  Force."  In 
*■  he:.'  t.mmary  tables  the  JCS  explicitly  .state  what  i  or  co  levels 

required  to  i  •■..  cute  tin  national  military  stidegy  with  .. 
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"reasonable  assurance  of  success."  As  will  be  discussed  later 
in  the  PPES  Chapter  (IV),  the  JSPD  is  a  primary  source  for  the 
SECDEP 1 s  PPBS  "Defense  Guidance".  The  main  aspects  of  the  JSPD 
are  summarized  in  Table  II1-1  below: 


TABLE  III-I 

Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  (JSPD) 
o  Mid-range  resource  guidance: 

o  JCS  input  to  PPBS  [ for  the  Defense  Guidance  (DG)  ] 
o  Unconstrained  advice  to  the  president  and  SECDEF  on: 
oo  Military  strategy 

oo  Force  levels  considered  essential  to  execute  national 
strategy  ("Planning  Force") 

oo  Risk 

o  Information  and  guidance  to  CINCs  and  Service  Chiefs 
o  Published  biennially  (Jun/Sep)6 


J  PAM 


The  Joint  Program  Assessment  Memorandum  (JPAM)  provides  the 
views  of  the  JCS  to  the  SECDEF  on  the  adequacy  and  capabilities  of 
the  Military  Departments'  composite  programmed  force,  as  defined 
in  their  most  recent  Program  Objective  Memoranda  (POMs) .  The  JCS 
comment,  in  the  JPAM,  on  the  ability  of  the  total  force  to  execute 
strategy  and  on  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  The  JPAM  also 
assesses  the  risks  associated  with  programmed  force  levels.  The 
JPAM  includes  an  analysis  of  selectc?d  cross-Scrvice  programs/ issues 
which  have  an  impact  on  total  force  capabilities  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  CINCs  to  comment  on  the  overall  balance  of  the  com¬ 
posite  POM  force.  The  JPAM  also  serves  as  a  reference  for  use  in 
the  PPBG  program  review  cycle  and  a^  a  basic  source  document  for 
SECDEF  in  making  program  decisions.  Table  II J-2  outlines  the 
major  features  of  the  JPAM. 
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TABLE  ill-2 


Joint  Froqram  Assessmaiil  Ken.orandum  ( J  PAM) 

Pubirshec  biennially  by  JCS  toilowiny  POM  submi  scions 

Provides  oCS  view  on  adequacy  ana  capabi lit.i es  of  aggregate 
POM  forces 

Compares  JSPb  planning  Force  with  POM  lorce 

At  sessos  risk  inherent  in  fiscally  constrained  POM  forces 

Vehicle  by  which  JCS  recommends  improvements  in  capabili¬ 
ties  and  alternate  tundiny  levels 


he  intelligence  Priorities  tor  Strategic  Planning  (IPSP. 


establishes-  military  intelligence  requirements  categories  and 
priorities,  for  the  short-  and  mid-range  periods  ("short-range"  is 
defined  as  1-^  years,  "mid-range"  is  about  2-10  years,  and  "long- 
range"  in  tj C S  terms  is  about  9-20  years).  As  such,  it  provides 
advici  to  the  SbCDEi  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on 
the  priorities  required  to  support  the  national  military  strategy 
The  i  i  si  also  provides  intelligence  planning  guidance  to  the  com¬ 
mander  :  el  unified  and  specified  combatant  commands.  It  provides 
prioritized  collection  and  production  direction  for  the  CIA  and 
KSA.  The  I  PSP  is  prepared  by  tire  D<  fense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA)  ..nd  presented  to  the  JCS  lor  approval.  See  Table  ill-3. 


TABLE  ill-3 

Intelligence  Priorities  tor  Strategic  Planning  ( IPS  I’) 
Developed  by  L1A  annual  I', 

Comprises  JCS  ad'oict-  on  n. i  I  it-.iy  intelligence  targets  and 
pi  polities  Lot  short-  t  hr<  -i  i*  j  i  i  mio-  i  amp*  per  i<  d:  (1  —  10 
v-Mrs) 

I  r.  torms  SECDEF  c<f  mi  J..j  t.'t tile  1  i  iger.ee  prior  i  1 1  es  r  equi  red 
t  support  military  ;;!  nitaq. 


r  Pro’*  ;  aes  tasking  quidiiiin  io  NBA  mu  « ’  I A  tot  i  nt  e  L  i  igeirco 
'  l  i.-i  •  t.  l  o; i  ,  md  p r  oiiitr  ‘  1 1  a i 
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JIEI 


The  Joint  Intelligence'  Estimate  for  Planning  (JIEP)  provides 
the  principal  intelligence  basis  tor  the  JSPS.  It  contains  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  lor  the  short-  and  mid-range  periods.  It  describes 
situations  and  developments  throughout  the  world  that  could  affect 
U.S.  security  interests  in  these  periods  and  includes:  (1)  a  global 

appraisal  with  an  estimate  of  the  world  situation  and  the  nature 
of  tile  military  threat;  (2)  regional  appraisals,  including  estimates 
of  the  external  and  internal  threats  of  countries  of  significance 
to  the  United  States;  and  (3)  estimates  of  Soviet,  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
Asian  Communi st  military  forces  and  potential  threats  in  various 
regions  of  the  world  including  any  Soviet  capability  to  project 
forces  into  these  regions.  The  JIEP  is  prepared  by  the  DIA  and 
submitted  to  the  JCS  for  approval.  The  JIEP  (together  with  the 
JLRSA)  is  often  thought  of  as  one  of  the  two  primary  inputs  for 
the  JSPD .  See  Table  II1-4. 


TABLE  1 V-4 

Joint  intelligence  Estimate  for  Planning  (JIEP) 

>  Developed  by  D  f  A  biennially  (Sep) 

>  Principal  JSPS  intelligence  base 

>  Contains  detailed  intelligence  on  possible  world  situations 
and  developments  th.it  could  affect  U.S.  security  interests 
in  the  short-  arid  mid-range  periods. 

o  A  JIEP  supplement  contains  significant  changes  in  intelli¬ 
gence  occurring  between  publications  of  the  JIEP  and  force 
tables  lor  Selected  countries. 


JLRSA 

l’he  Joint _ Li  ii.g-Pango  :’>tia  t  <  gic  Appraisal  (JLRSA)  is  re  v  i  owed 

annua'ly  and  revised  every  four  years  preceding  each  presidential 
election.  It  provides  each  new  administration  a  recent  strattg.io 
ajptaisnl.  Tlie  JLRSA  con:;'  >1  j  da  t  i  s  i  nt.e  lli  qerce  estimates,  :;i  ratr- 
gic  forecasts,  broad  force  structure  questions,  and  1  ikoiy  issuer 
usd  provides  supporting  analysis  lor  the  JSPD.  Again,  the  JLPSA 
and  the  JIEP  are  thought  ol  as  I h<  MOST  essential  references  for 
dev  lopment  ol  the  JSPD.  The  JLRSA  postulates  four  possible  a) tor- 
native  future  world  environment :  and  presents  plausible  trends  and 
f  ve  lopments  for  si.-lect.ed  reg  i  i.,n.;  and  countries  based  upon  specific 
<  r  v  :  ronm- -ata  1  i  actor  n  .  For  each  w,  -rid  environment.  ,  significant 
mil  it .ary  t  hr  eats  to  the  interests,  et  the  Unitr  d  States  are  stipu¬ 
lated,  and  ar  illustrative  strategy  to  meet  those  threats  is;  pre¬ 
sented  .  Although  the  threat:,  and  st  r  ateqies  are  clearly  subject 
to  change  and  improvement,  1 1 1<  JlKLa  provides  a  common  base  i  rom 


hich  i eguj cements  may  la-  evaluated  and  specific  trade-offs  may  be 
cv.  loped.  So  Table  !lI-!>. 


TABLE  i 1 1 -5 

Joint  Long  Range  Strategic  Appraisal  (aLRSA) 

Promulgated  by  JCS  (J5)  ev<  ty  toui  years  (November  of 
presidential  election  year) 

o  Postulates  four  possible  future  world  environments  and 
presents  trends  and  developments  for  selected  regions  and 
countries . 

a  Significant  military  threats  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  dir  stipulated,  and  strategy  to  meet  those  threats 
is  presented. 

o  Contains  framework  for  development  of  a  baseline  to  assess 
pel  :  cies ,  strategies,  plans,  and  programs  having  mid-  to 
long-range  Air.pl  ications . 


SAM 

''he  .Joint  Security  Assistance  Memoi  and  urn  ( JSAM)  articulates 
b*  dCS  views  or  funding  level  a  for  l) .  S  .  -  f  inanced  security  assis- 
ance  programs ,  security  assistance  manning  levels,  and  key  arms 
rai.v  or  po  1  icy  mutters.  This  military  assessment  is  based  on  an 
n.i  r,  •  s  ot  U.S.  military  interests,  sec  urity  assistance  objec- 
iV'..:-  ,  anu  desrt  ed  force  1  eve  1  s  for  allied  and  friendly  nations . 
t.  adi.i  ...sses  security  assistance  objectives,  programs,  and  pri- 
r  1 1  j  >.  s  on  a  wot  ldwide ,  regional.,  and  itciivrduai  country  Ij^sis 
iiu.-l  ..ilii'M  an  assessment  of  alternate  J.-vels  o;  f  undinq)  .  Set 

1  I  I.  -  a  . 
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JSCP 

'i  he  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  is  a  heavy 
dr  ..-uuient .  In  fact,  THE  JSCP  SHOULD  RIVAL  THE  JSPD  POP  IMPACT  Oli 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  DECISION  MAKING.  Classified  Top  Secrol,  the 
JSCP  providers  JCS  guidance  to  the  comma ndc r s  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands  and  the  chiefs  of  the  military  Ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  a  shor' -range  plan  prepared  by  the  J-5  and  the  J-7 
and  is  based  on  national  security  objectives  and  policy,  intel¬ 
ligence  estimates,  projected  forces  available,  and  subsequent 
guidance  irem  SECDEF .  The  JSCP  is  divided  into  two  volumes: 
"Strategy,  Planning  Guidance,  and  Tasks"  (Volume  I)  and  "Forces" 
(Volume  11) .  It  also  has  numerous  supporting  annexes.  The  JSCP 
is  reviewed  annually  and  published  biennially  by  the  JCS.  It  is 
critical  to  the  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  combatant  com¬ 
mands  and  to  the  services  because  the  JSCP  describes  what  major 
forces  are  available  for  planning  purposes,  assigns  tasks,  pro¬ 
vides  planning  guidance  tor  development  of  operation  plans,  arid 
gives  planning  guidance  to  the  services  for  support  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  in  the  execution  of  assigned  tasks.  The 
JSCP  also  includes  sections  presenting  military  objectives  and 
strategy  to  include  bi oad  strategic  policy  and  strategy  considera¬ 
tions  for  deterrence  and  regional,  global,  and  space  conf lict . 

See  Table  T  1 1  —  7  . 
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Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Pld  (JSCP) 

o  Provides  short-range  guidance  to  war  tighter:  and  service 
chief s 

o  Published  in  two  volumes  by  JCS  biennial iy  (Mar /Apr) 

o  Review*  a  annually  by  .10  April  ,  rev  i  sec  as  necessary 

(.  '■ :  .l  v  e  s  str.il  i'G"  and  it.  is.  i  on  to  unit  ;  ed  and  specifies 
comma nde t  s 
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In  short,  JOPS  provides  executable  plans  to  use  forces  in 
support  of  national  security.  Clearly,  the  JOPS  needs  strategy 
mission,  and  resource  information  as  provided  for  in  the  JSPS. 

Putting  it  All  Together 

Figure  1II-2  is  designed  to  show  how  the  JSPS  fits  into  the 
big  picture  of  defense  planning.  The  JSPS  is  mutually  supporting 
and  synchronized  with  the  PPBS.  Note  how  the  JSPD  takes  forces  in 
being  from  the  service  budgets  and  gives  risk,  strategy,  and  plan¬ 
ning  forces  with  the  PPBS.  Similarly,  the  JPAM  gives  appraisal  of 
POMs  and  risk  assessment  and  takes  programmed  forces.  Meanwhile, 
the  JSCP  provides  the  CINCs  their  missions  and  enumerates  strategy 
so  they  can  make  their  concept  and  operational  plans.  Indeed  by 
this  view,  THE  JSPS  IS  THE  LYNCHPIN  OF  DEFENSE  PLANNING — SUPPORTING 
ON  ONE  HAND  LONG-TERM  RESOURCE  DECISION  MAKING,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER, 
OPERATIONAL  DECISION  MAKING. 

FIGURE  III-2 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  SYSTEMS 


(Artwork  by  Brian  Neff) 


Objectives  Exceed  Means 

The  integrative  perspective  also  makes  cleat  the  concept  of  a 
STRATEGY-FORCE  MISMATCH.  If  one  is  able  to  envision  the  operational 
needs  oi  the  field  and  fleet  conimanders,  given  our  global  strategy, 
in  the  lace  of  the  real  threat  and  with  the  knowledge  of  what  our 
actual  force  levels  are,  one  will  be  better  able  to  conceptualize 
the  risks  o t  wat  . 
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(Adapted  from  AFSC  "Joint  Planning  Overview,"  Vu-graph  by  Bill  Po 


Look  at  Figure  II 1-3.  The  bar  graph  along  the  bottom  shows 
the  relative  size  and,  consequently  the  difference,  between  the 
different  conceptual  force  levels.  The  larger  is  on  the  left,  th 
number  of  forces  we  need  to  win  a  simultaneously  fought  global  wa 
w.ith  virtually  assured  success  —  the  "Minimum  Risk  Force."  Moving 
to  the  right,  we  see  what  is  needed  to  be  "reasonably  assured  of 
victory--the  "Planning  Force."  Next  we  have  what  is  in  the  out- 
years  of  the  Five-Year  Defense  Program--the  "Program  Force." 
Finally  on  the  right  we  see  what  we  actually  have--the  "current 
force."  The  Minimum  Risk  Force  is  conceived  by  the  CINCs  based  on 
requirements  derived  from  executing  our  stated  strategy  to  achiev 
national  security  objectives  in  the  face  of  the  projected  or  per¬ 
ceived  threat.  Not  surpr  i  s  inqly ,  the-  CINC  finH<=  inevitably  that 
requirements  exceed  capabilities. 

Wurplans  must  lie  wi  \  I  t  on  based  on  capabili  1  i  os  because  wo 
have  to  tight  with  forces  m  being  rather  than  forces  on  paper. 

So  we  wind  up  with  WARPI.ANS  THAT,  IN  AGGREGATE,  CANNOT  (WITHOUT 
SIGNIFICANT  RISK  OF  FAILURE)  EXECUTE  OUR  NATIONAL  MILITARY 
STRATEGY .  WE  HAVE  A  STRATEGY-FORCE  MISMATCH. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Joint  planning  involves  a  myriad  of  activities  including  those 
often  associated  with  three  of  the  best  known  decision  systems: 

PPBS ,  JSPS,  and  JOPS . 

The  JCS  play  a  key  role  by  developing  the  seven  primary  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  JSPS.  Above  all,  the  JCS,  through  the  JSPS,  provides 
an  assessment  of  the  threat  to  our  national  security  objectives, 
advice  on  the  forces  needed  to  achieve  those  objectives,  the  strat¬ 
egy  and  mission  guidance  needed  for  the  CINCs  to  pursue  war  plan¬ 
ning,  and,  finally,  an  assessment  of  the  risk  involved  in  executing 
our  nationa?  military  strategy  with  existing  means. 

The  main  shortcoming  in  our  overall  allocation  process,  that 
the  JSPS  identifies,  is  that  our  objectives  exceed  our  means. 
Current  force  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  execute  our  published 
military  strategy,  not  without  significant  risk. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 


Foot n<  't  es 


1.  Army  Wat  College  Core  Curriculum  tor  Course  3,  "Joint 

Forces , 

Doctrine  and  Planning",  AY  1988,  p.  32. 

2.  Ibid.  ,  p.  33.  JSPS  wan  formally  established,  and  still 
governed,  by  JCS  Memorandum  of  Policy  NR  84.  The  16th  edition  was 
published  on  14  Nay  86.  Table  111-8,  outlines  some  details  o£  the 
evolution  or  the  JSPS. 


TABLE  II 1-8 

Detailed  Evolution  of  the  JSPS 
1950-1960 

1952  The  "Joint  Program  for  Planning"  (JPP) 

1953  Mid-range  Period  adjusted  to  3-7  Years  out 

I  9  5  H  JSOP  62  submitted  w/o  force  tabs 

1959  CINCs  asked  to  identify  force  requirements 

1960  JSOP  63  submitted  after  FY  61  budget  decisions. 

Mid-range  adjusted  to  5  years  out,  JSOP-66 

L9 61-1960 

1961  SECDEF  McNamtra  establishes  PEL'S,  adding  programming. 
JERSE  becomes  JERSS. 

1.963  CJCS  GEN  Maxwell  Taylor  directs  Joint  Staff  to  justify 

J SOP  fore.r  tabs. 

1964  "  Sr  lua  Liotiu  l  Analysis"  a  ids  assessing  force  levels,  but 

not  force  planning.  JSOP  balloons. 
i°6(,  J SOP-71  / 68-75  adjust  midterm  period  to  3-8  years  out. 

Parts  i-5  oummarir.od  as  stai  emont  of  national  military 
tr.lt  vyy  . 

1967  JSOP  09-76  divined  into  3  volumes :  strategy,  US  forces, 
allied  to roes . 

1968  JPP  becomes  JOINT  STRATEGIC  PLANE . DC  SYSTEM  (JSPS) 

(During  the  Mi.Namern  per  ; ;  .<.1  JCS  fails  to  influence  program  through 
the  JE"p.) 
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1971  SECDEF  Laird  creates  Defense  Planning  and  Programming 
Guidance.  DPPG  intended  to  drive  JSPS  but  PPGM  setting 
fiscal  levels  and  calendar  was  always  late. 

1972  JLRSS  becomes  JLRSA  published  every  4  years. 

197(>  DPPG  and  PPGM  combined  into  Defense  Guidance.  JSOP 

Vol  1  initiates  PPBS  and  provides  JGS  strategy 

1977-1980 

1977  SECDEF  Brown  creates  Consolidated  Guidance.  CG  prepared 
without  JCS  participation. 

1978  300  page  CG  issued. 

1978  JSPD  and  JPAM  created  to  influence  CG  and  PDM. 

(Source:  JCS  (J-5)  Vu-graph) 

3.  According  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 

major  provisions  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DOD  reorganization  act 

of  1986  were  intended  to: 

(1)  enhance  the  value  of  joint  military  advice  by  des¬ 
ignating  the  JCS  Chairman  (instead  of  the  corporate 
JCS)  as  the  principal  military  advisor  to  the 
president,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  create  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  JCS  to  assist  the 
Chairman,  to  improve  continuity  in  the  performance.'  or 
joint  duties,  and  to  better  represent  the  joint  mili¬ 
tary  per spect j ve ; 

(3)  make  the  Joint  Staff  more  efficient  and  effective  by 
authorizing  oily  the  JCS  Chairman  to  manage  it; 

(4)  strengthen  the  joint  war-fighting  capabilities  or 
U.S.  military  forces  by  enhancing  the  command  and 
personal  authority  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands ; 

(3)  impiove  supervision  and  control  of  the  Defense 

Agencies  (for  example,  the  Deter.se  Logistics  Agency , 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  etc.); 

(6)  improve  the  performance  of  officers  in  joint  duty 
[.■os  it  ions  by  establishing  management  procedures  for 
their  so  lection ,  education ,  assignment  ,  and  promo  t  ion; 

1.7)  conolidate  r*  sponsibil  ity  for  certain  function:-  of 
the  military  departments  in  their  secretariat  staffs; 

(8)  decrease  the  si/.e  of  headquarters  staffs  and  Defense 
Agencies  by  about  16,900  personnel  in  r^der  to 
streamline  t  ho  .aim  j  n  istiati  vo  and  opc  r  ationa  l  <.h.;i  ns 
ul  command;  and 
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(9)  reduce  the  burden  ol  congressional  micro-management 
by  "sunsetting"  about  two-thirds  of  the  more  than  400 
delense  reports  required  by  the  congress  from  the 
president  and  the  Defense  Department. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Law  can  be  found  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  press  release  of  11 
Sep  1986.  Details  are  available  in  the  Public  Law  99-433. 

4.  This  discussion  on  people  in  the  JSPS  is  extracted  from 
Army  Command  and  Management,  Theory  and  Practice  1987-1988 ,  U.S. 
Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA,  19  Aug  87,  p.  10-1. 

5.  The  JSPD  is  actually  an  executive  summary  of  another  doc¬ 
ument  ,  not  addressed  in  this  text,  called  the  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  Document  Supporting  Analysis  (JSPDSA) .  The  JSPDSA  is  an 
internal  OJCS  document,  the  principal  supporting  analysis  for 
development  oi  the  JSPD.  It  analyzes  the  "minimum  risk  force" 
(what  the  CINCs  say  they  need  to  assuredly  win  i.e.  execute  the 
military  strategy  with  "very  high  assurance  of  success")  and 
develops  the  "planning  force"  that  is  presented  in  the  JSPD.  The 
JSPDSA  is  published  biennially  and  consists  of  three  parts:  Part 
I,  Strategy  and  Force  Planning  Guidance;  Part  IT,  Analysis  and 
Force  Reguirements--Minimum  Risk  Force;  and  Part  III,  /analysis  and 
Force  Requirements--Planning  Force . 
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( Source 


1 '  •  Ai  SC  tub  1  ,  Jo  j.  1 1 1  t  a  11  O  i  1  icot  s  Guide  19  80)  ,  p.  10-*: . 

The  JSPD,  like  the  DC,  has  traditionally  been  produced  annually', 
however ,  beginning  in  FY  8b  the  JSPD  and  DG  have  become  biennial 
documents.  To  accommodate  the  two-part  processing  of  the  LG,  the 
IS PD  is  to  be  published  biennially  in  two  phases.  Sections  I 
through  :  V  ( Introduction,  P.ecomnicnderi  Mil  itary  Obj  e  c  t  ives  ,  Policy 
Appraisal  and  Recommendations,  and  Recommended  S  ti  at  egy )  and  the 
Threat  Appendix,  will  be  published  by  1  June.  Sections  V  through 
V  I  1  (Force  Development  As  sessmonts  ,  Fo  rn_  PI 'inning  Gu  i  d  a  nee 

Pecomii'cndat ions  ,  and  Resource _ Constraint  :•■)  ,  cost  and  manpower 

natu,  and  force  table  npp«.  ndiees ,  wilt  be  pub  i  is,  bed  by  1  September . 
A  note-  to  holders  may  be  pub  1  i  slice  in  ol  t  yeais  to  provide  signif¬ 
icant  ■  .-Lunges .  (Source:  mFSC  Pub  1.) 
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7 .  Army  Command  and  Management ,  p .  10-5. 

8 .  Ibid  .  ,  p .  10-2. 

9.  Ibid. ,  p.  10-2.  A  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  for  Plan¬ 
ning  Supplement  provides  additional  intelligence,  consisting  of: 

(1)  significant  changes  in  intelligence  occurring  between  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  JIEP;  and  (2)  force  tables  for  selected  countries. 

The  JIEP  Supplement  is  prepared  and  maintained  by  DIA  and  is  con¬ 
tinuously  updated.  The  JIEP  Supplement  is  not  an  approved  JCS 
document.  It  is  approved  by  the  U . S .  Military  Intelligence  Board 
and  is  circulated  by  the  JCS  for  information. 


10  . 

Ibid . ,  p . 

10-2. 

11 . 

Ibid. ,  p. 

10-5. 

12  . 

Ibid . ,  p . 

10-5  . 

13. 

I  am  grateful  to  Colonel  Joe  Kline,  USMC,  my  colleague  on 

the  NWC  Faculty,  for  this  concise  description  of  JOPS.  For  a  more 
detailed  description  of  JOPS,  the  related  JDS  (Joint  Deployment 
System)  and  the  emerging  Joint  Operational  Planning  and  Execution 
System  (JOPES) ,  see  Chapter  5  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
Joint  Staff  Officer's  Guide,  U.S.  Army  War  College's  War f ighting : 
Its  Planning  and  Conduct,  Carlisle  Barracks,  1987:  or  the  four 
JOPS  documents  themselves: 

a .  JOPS  Volume  I  (Deliberate  Planning  Procedures)  is 
unclassif ied .  It  gives  guidance  and  administrative  procedures  for 
developing,  coordinating,  disseminating,  reviewing,  and  approving 
joint  operation  plans  during  peacetime.  In  addition.  Volume  I 
prescribes  standard  formats  and  minimum  content  of  operation 
plans,  annexes,  appendices,  tabs,  and  exhibits. 

b .  JOPS  Volume  II.  (Supplementary  Planning  Guidance)  i  s 
classified.  It  is  functionally  oriented  and  gives  directions, 
procedures,  and  planning  guidance  keyed  to  certain  plan  annexes, 
as  well  as  formats  for  classified  subjects. 


JOPS  Volume  III  (ADI  Support)  is  unclassified.  It 
describes  the  WWMCCS  standard  computer-based  system  that  supports 
JOPS.  JOPS  ADP  application  software  gives  automated  assistance 
speci  fic  i  t. ly  in  the  plan  development  phase  for  development  ol  the 

JOPS  Volume  III  con- 
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dot -nuaning  medical  and  civil  engineering  support, 
_.nd  simulating  the  strategic  deployment  oi  ail 
movement  requirements;  and, 

(3)  instructions  for  the  reporting  arid  exchange  ol 

dai  a  associated  with  the  standard  reference  files 
and  ADF  programs  - 

d.  JOPS  Volume _ IV  (Crisis  Action  System)  is  unclassi- 

ied.  It  sets  forth  guidance  and  procedures  lor  joint  planning 
curing  emergency  or  time-sens  id i vo  situations.  The  procedures  are 
intended  to  give  the  Joint  Chiets  of  Star:,  the  services,  the  com- 
■r.andtn  oi  unified  and  specified  commands,  and  Defense  Agencies 
jUiuai.ce  to  assist,  in  developing  timely  recommendations  to  aid  the 
National  Command  Authority  in  making  decisions  involving  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  j'ict  in  the  execution  oi  military  courses  of  action. 

(Sourer:  AFSC  Pub  1 ,  p.  5-13.) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  PPBS 

INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The  rcle  o  "  the  defense  decision  makers  m  developing 
national  security  policy  involves  strategy  and  resource  allo¬ 
cation  decisions.  Strategy  decisions  pertain  to  the  use  of 
forces,  the  size  and  readiness  of  forces,  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tioning  of  forces,  and  their  operational  command  and  control. 
These  decisions  are  largely  executive  ones,  involving  the 
president  in  close  consultation  with  the  National  Security 
Council.  Resource  allocation  decisions,  on  the  other  hand, 
pertain  to  the  more  precise  determination  of  requirements  for 
resources  and  their  allocations  to  permit  the  forces  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  The  decision  making  system  which 
DOD  uses  to  determine  its  requirements  and  then  program,  bud¬ 
get,  and  allocate  resources  over  time  to  satisfy  these  require¬ 
ment  is, the  Planning,  Programming ,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS). 

Since  PPBS  was  instituted  in  the  early  1960s,  its  purpose  has 
always  boon  "to  produce  a  plan,  a  program,  and,  finally,  a  budget 
lor  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  budget  is  forwarded  to  the 
president  for  his  approval.  The  president's  budget  then  is., 
submitted  to  congress  for  authorization  and  appropriation."^ 

While  this  purpose  of  PPBS  has  been  constant  over  the  years, 
the  process  itself  has  evolved.  The  PPBS  continues  to  be  a 
dynamic  arc  changing  decision  system. 

.) 

Hi.  ‘  or v  and  Characteristic!-  cf  PPBSJ 


President  John  Kennedy's  Secretary  of  Defense  (SL’CDEF)  Robert 
McNamara  introduced  PPBS  to  the  buD .  The  notion  of  a  "program 
budget",  which  was  developed  at  the  hand  Corporation  during  the 
previous  decade,  was  at  that  rime  .1  foreign  concept  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  services.  Budgeting  previously  had  focused  on  sucli  things  as 
L.a'aiies,  overhead,  and  capital  expenditures;  rather  than  on  the 
obgect  i  ves  or  results  to  be  achieved  with  those  resources.  f  PBS 
was  introduced  in  DOD  so  that,  resources  for  national  defense  could 
t  ><  ai  located  in  a  more  RATIONAL,  1'  Y  STEM AT I C  w<  y  that  RELATED  more 
DIRECTLY  TO  Vlih  MISSION  ,,r.d  role  of  I he  do-pa  r  uuont  .  Before  Sect  o- 
La  l  y  McNamara,  ;  uch  service  had  pre-pat  ed  its  budget  follow!  nu  its 
own  interest *  with  very  little  guidance  from  the  Office  ol  t!  0 
SEC  DEI-'  (OSD)  .  Previous  SECR’KI'  .1  volvement  had  for  the  most  part 
been  limited  t  o  civic: ng  the  bob's  budge!  ceiling  among  the 
services .  M  tin  service  s  <  xc«.  <  m  d  their  she.;  r  of  the  pie,  tao 
f.FCDF.F  would  1  educe  tlie-i;  budget  usually  by  it  percentage  cut 
acres!,  tin  nppr  opt  intions .  Hr  ;  ore  PPBS,  the  OSD  rarely  attempted 
to  review  t  he  programmatic  u.  peels  of  tin  set  vices'  budget 
•n;i  v.  1  ss  ;  ot.s  . 
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One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  enduring  aspects  of  the  PPBS  was 
McNamara's  creation  of  the  "Five  Year  Defense  Plan"  or  "Five  Year 
Defense  Program"  (the  FYDP) .  The  FYDP  was  created  to  provide  a 
programmatic  and  multiyear  focus,  which  is  the  heart  of  PPBS.  The 
FYDP  remains  the  central  data  base  underlying  PPBS.  Later  in  this 
chapter,  we  will  get  more  involved  with  the  FYDP. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Browai  added  several  initiatives  to  the  PPBS.  In  1976,  Carter 
introduced  Zero  Based  Budgeting  (ZBB)  to  the  Federal  Budget  Process. 
In  1979  as  a  result  of  a  Rand  Corporation  study,  the  "Rice  Study," 
SECDEF  Brown  formed  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB)  to  better 
manage  the  PPBS  process.  The  DRB  consisted  of  various  Under  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS .  The 
DRB  REMAINS  TODAY  AN  ACTIVE  AND  INFLUENTIAL  DECISION  MAKING  BODY 
in  the  PPBS.  They  are  often  referred  to  as  the  SECDEF’ s  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  FOR  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION. 

During  the  Reagan  era,  PPBS  has  undergone  numerous  changes. 
President  Reagan  took  office  and  h.is  administration  pledged  to 
revitalize  American  military  strength  in  the  most  effective  and 
economical  manner.  This  objective  led  to  significant  changes  to 
the  PPBS  know  as  the  "WEINBERGER-CARLUCCI  INITIATIVES"  (Frank 
Carlucci  was  then  DEPSECDEF  and  Chairman  of  the  DRB).  In  addition 
to  eliminating  most  ZBB  paperwork,  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on 
long-range  planning,  more  authority  was  decentralized  and  returned 
to  the  services,  and  there  was  closer  attention  to  cost  savings 
and  efficiencies.  Additionally,  the  DRB  was  restructured. 

Membership  was  changed  to  include  the  service  secretaries  as  full 
members.  DRB  review  was  changed  to  include  only  major  issues.  The 
DRB  would  also  review  and  approve  policy  and  strategy  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  phase,  adding  more  power  to  the  first  "P"  (Planning  in  PPBS) . 
Finally,  the  Commander s- in-C’hie f  (CINCs)  of  Unified  and  Specified 
Commands  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  DRB  deliberations  of 
the  planning  and  programming  phases .  In. general,  Weinberger  and 
Cnt.iucci  moved  to  "STREAMLINE"  the  PPBS. 

in  J  9 8 4  ,  based  on  recommendations  from  the  Defense  Resources 
Board  (DRB)  and  the  CINCs,  the  DEPSECDEF  directed  an  ENHANCEMENT 
OF  'I  HE  CINCS*  ROLE  IN  PPBS .  The  CINCs  were  to  submit  clearly 
ilk !  tified  requirements  for  new  or  changed  programs  through  their 
service  component  u .  It;  addition,  hrghet  priority  needs  ("war 
st  uppers " )  in  the  areas  of  road  j  ivs*;  and  susta  inabi  i.ity  were  to  be 
submitted  directly  to  DEPSECDEF  end  to  the  Chairman  oi  the  Joint 
Ch  i  e  f  s  of  St' a  !  i  .  J 

Defense  resource  a  l  Ii.Cut  ion  ano  the  acquisit  i  on  system  were 
changed  dramatically  in  !  98b  .  Tin  Don  Peoraan  >  za  t  ion  Ac  t  of  1986 
lib’  Gf  i  LD  WATER  -  N  i  CilO  I ■  h  il)  dilee?,, |  major  o \-<  rhaul  ol  t  he  IK'D 
•  u'.qui 1 1  i  on  structure  and  t  rerqt 1 1  ■  u  ■  <i  the  joint  element.:,  o  l  the 
cob.  The  great  cut  impact  o;  PPBS  we.  ( he  law's  strengthening  of 
ti.<  ;  i  sit  i  or.  of  the  CHa  1 RMAN  bh  1  lit*’  i('S  (CJCS)  AS  Tit)’.  PRINCIPAL 
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MILITARY  ADVISOR  to  the  president,  the  NSC  and  SECDEF .  By 
Gcldwater-Nichols ,  the  CJCS: 

c  advises  the  SECDEF  on  the  priorities  of  the  requirements 
identified  by  CINCs. 

c  advises  the  SECDEF  on  the  extent  to  which  departmental 
program  and  t  idget  proposals  meet  the  requirements  of 
CINCs. 

o  submits  alternative  program  and  budget  proposals  to  achieve 
greater  conformance  with  CINCs  priorities. 

o  recommends  budget  proposals  for  the  activities  of  the 
CINCs. 

The  PACKARD  COMMISSION  REPORT  was  published  in  1986  and 
several  changes  to  PPBS  followed  in  its  wake.  VIRTUALLY  ALL  OF 
THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  THAT  ARE  UNDER 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  CONTROL  HAVE  BEEN  IMPLEMENTED.  The  bigges^ 
impact  on  PPBS  has  been  biennial  programming  and  budgeting. 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand  has  not  responded  to  the  Packard 
Commission  report.  In  addition  to  the  recommended  two  year 
defense  budget,  congress  was  urged  among  other  things  to 
streamline  the  do tense  budget  committees,  stabilize  defense  budget 
forecasts  in  the  budget  resolution  process,  and  adhere  to  dead¬ 
lines  in  the  budget  enactment  process.  Congress  has  not  made  any 
of  these  changes. 

The  notion  of  a  two-year  budget  is  not  new.  It  has  seemed 
Like  a  good  idea  to  some  for  many  years.  A  more  deliberate  plan¬ 
ning  schedule,  increased  attention  to  major  issues,  a  more  stable 
re sou.  ce  allocation  and  conservation  olgplarming  resources  are  all 
possible  benefits  or  the  two-year  idea.  The  congress  has  in  fact, 
directed  that  beginning  with  the  fiscal  years  '88  and  '89^  the 
defense  budget  submission  wou ] d  cover  a  two-year  period."  The 
DCD  of  course  complied;  however,  the-  congress  only  appropriated 
funds  for  one  year  in  the  IY88  spending  bill.  BIENNIAL  BUDGETING 
FOR  DEFEN  BE  IS  PRACTICED  A'j  PRESENT  ONLY  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH. 

RPRF  is  not  strictly  a  DLL  phenomenon .  The  program-budget 
has  hi'come  inst  i  tut  i ona  1  i  v i  d  throughout  Hie  execut  ive  branch  of 
t.he  f « .do  ii.'  i  government  .  PPBU  is  used  as  well  in  many  local  and 
.  at o  rnnents  and  Car;  •  1  so  be  found  in  other  democratic  reun- 

t  r  i  e  s  . 

fit  ructuri ■  o ;  t  h  l  s  Chap t<  r 

The  challenge,  when  trying  •  <  i.escr  i  b<  •  the  PPBS,  is  t.o  be 
comp  re  lu  naive  yet  bu  s  i  c  .  Tin  i  RUB  i:  a  complex  proc  ess  .  Yet 
enumerat  :  i:y  every  deta  i  1  would  <.  *  i  t.  a  inly  make  this  chapter  un- 
r<  ..dable  .  <  >i.  the  other  lucid,  be  i  in.  anything  Lur  thorough  a  1. 1  u 
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detract  ! rom  the  objective  of  having  the  reader  understand  the 
process  . 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  the  PPBS  process  will  be  described  in 
i'i'Vcro  i  stages.  First  the  objective  of  the  system  will  be  artic¬ 
ulated.  Then,  the  three  phases  (P,P,  f  B)  will  be  described  in 
very  general  terms.  The  discussion  will  then  turn  to  the  most 
basic  of  the  PPBS  documents  as  the  basic  PPBS  cycle  will  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Then  more  complex  parts  of  the  process  will  be  introduced 
and  tiie  PPBS  schedule  will  bo  explained. 

PPRS  should  be  taken  in  small  doses.  If  you  have  no  expe¬ 
rience  with  PPBS,  read  only  the  basic  text.  The  footnotes  are 
intended  to  be  used  by  those  readers  with  prior  knowledge/experi¬ 
ence  in  PPBS.  Delve  into  the  details  of  the  notes  at  your  own 
discretion.  You  should  be  able  to  come  away  with  a  general 
undr > standing  of  PPBS  without  looking  at  the  notes. 

THE  PPBS  PROCESS 

The  Ob  jet  t  j  Ve 

as  is  the  case  with  all  rational  and  systematic  processes, 
PPBS  can  be  described  conceptually  in  terms  of  inputs,  purpose, 
at  t . vrty ,  objective ,  and  output.  As  was  stated  earlier. 

The  purpose  of  the  PPBS  is  to  produce  a  plan,  a  program, 
and  finally,  a  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  bud¬ 
get.  is  forwarded  to  the  president  for  his  approval.  The  pres¬ 
ident's  budget  is  then  strutted  to  congress  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  appropriation:.. 

Budgets,  however,  don't  win  wars;  armies,  navies,  and  air 
forum  win  wars.  a  more  practical  statement  is  then.... the  OBJEC- 
V IV!-  OF  'l  HK  PLANNING,  PROGRAMMING  AND  BUDGETING  SYSTEM  IS  TO  PRO¬ 
VIDE  THE  COMMANDERS- l  N-C’H  LEE  Ol:  TUI  UNIFIED  AND  SPECIFIED  COMMANDS 
(Cl  N  Os)  THE  BEST  MIX  <  U  FORGER,  I  \)E  I  I’MEN'L  ,  AND  SUPPORT  ATTAINABLE 
W'TiilN  R  E  SOI  i  Re'  l  CONSTRAINTS.  Be  wli  t  O-  many  think  of  the  defense 
as  the  e  utput  of  t  he  PPBS,  t  i  i  *  ■  budget  is  just  a  means  to 
t  h.-  end  .  THE  PURPOSE  ■ <!  THE  PPBS  I  S  TO  MAKE  A  PROPOSAL  THAT  WILL 
r  I  j  ED  FORCES  .  Thin  r  .  •  i  on  13  <:i<  -p  c>  in  f  i  cur  e  IV-  1  . 
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FIGURE  IV-1 

THE  PPBS  -  A  BASIC  SYSTEM 


(Artwork  by  Brian  Neff) 

If  you  get  bogged  down  in  the  ensuing  discussion,  come  back 
tc.  look  at  Figuro-IV-1.  The  PPBS  is  nothing  more  than  a  decision 
system.  PPES  takes  national  security  objectives  and,  using  avail¬ 
able  resources  ($),  produce's  forces.  The  activities  in  the 
process  include  strategy  development,  risk  and  threat  assessment 
and  a  lot  of  paperwork.  There  are  many  players. 

A  Three  Phased  Process 


The  three  phases  of  tile  PPBS  have  been  concisely  described  by 
two  Air  Force  majors: 

Eacli  ul  the  three  phases  contributes  to  our  ultimate 
objective  -  providing  operational  commanders  with  the  best  mix 
of  forces  and  support  attainable  within  fiscal  constraints. 
Each  phase  overlaps  the-  next.  During  the  Planning  Phase,  DOD 
identifies  the  threat  facing  our  nation  during  the  next  5-20 
years,  assesses  our  capability  to  counter  it,  and  recommends 
the  forces  necessary  to  defeat  it.  Planning  highlights  crit¬ 
ical  needs  and  examines  risks  in  order  to  guide  resource 
decisions  if  recommended  goals  are  not  attained.  In  tin  Pro¬ 
gramming _ Phase ,  the  Services  match  available  dollars  against 

the  most  critical  needs  and  develop  a  5-year  resource  pro¬ 
posal.  This  proposal  b.  comes  the  basis  for  budgetmq  action. 
The  Budgeting  Phase  refines  the  detailed  costs  and  develops 
the  Service  estimates  requited  to  accomplish  the  approved 
program.  Following  review  and  approval ^ ^the  proposal  serves 
as  the  input  to  the  president  1  s  budget. 
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Figure  1V-2  is  offered  to  emphasize  the  main  activities  of 
each  phase  of  the  process.  This  picture  also  shows  the  cyclical 
nature  c>  f  the  PPBS  with  subsequent  planning  being  based  on  a  view 
oi-  ;  lie  threat,  given  budgeted  forces. 

Figure  IV-2  -  The  Phases  of  Planning, 

Programming  and  Budgeting 


PPBS 


BUDGETING:  .umur.  \ 

/»  •  express  PLANNING. 

PROGRAMS  •  ASSESS  THE  THREAT  &  RISK 
AS  FUNDING  •  ARTICULATE  STRATEGIES 
REQUIREMENTS  •  DEVELOP  FORCE  REQUIREMENTS 


PROGRAMMING: 

•  TRANSLATE  STRATEGIES 
TO  PROGRAMS 
IS  &  MANPOWER  TERMS) 
S‘N»  RECONCILE  OBJECTIVES^ 
&  AVAILABLE  MEANS 


(Artwork  by  Gerry  Lemothe) 
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Figure  IV- 3  -  The  Five  Key  Documents  of  the 
Basic  PPBS  Cycle 


(Artwork  by  Bill  Potter) 

The  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  (JSPD) 

Recall  that  the  JSPD  was  discussed  as  part  of  the  Joint- 
Strategic  Planning  System  (JSPS)  in  Chapter  III.  We'll  talk  about 
the  JSPD  again,  now  as  a  part  of  the  PPBS.  The  JSPD  is  forwarded 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  to  the  SECDEF  early  in  the 
Planning  Phase.  The  JSPD  deals  with  strategy,  force  structure  and 
r isk  . 


Strategy  to  execute  national  defense  policy  is  detailed  in 
the  JSPD;  and  the  forces  required  to  carry  out  that  strategy,  in 
view  of  the  current  threat,  are  recommended.  These  recommended 
forces  are  called  the  "PLANNING  FORCE. "  Since  we  have  nowhere 
near  the  number  of  divisions,  wings,  carrier  battle  groups,  etc. 
called  for  by  the  Planning  Force,  there  is  considerable  risk  in¬ 
volved  with  global  conflict.  So  the  JSPD  also  assesses  the  risk 
that  exists  because  of  the  difference  between  the  "planning 
force,"  the  "programmed  force"  and  the  "current  force. " 

The  JSPD  force  structure  it  commendations  are  in  two  forms. 

The  "Planning  Force"  as  noted  before,  is  an  unconstrained  state¬ 
ment  o f  what  Ls  needed  to  be  "reasonably  assured  of  success." 

Aden  t  ionally,  as  a  result-  of  the  Packard  Commission's  criticmm  of 
unreal  isticaj  J  y  large  planning  force-  le  vels,  the  JSPD  now  includes 
a  fiscally  cor. st  rained  annex. 
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Defense  Guidance  (DG) 


1  he  DG  is  the'  final  document  in  the  planning  phase.  In  the 
DG ,  the  SECDEF  promulgates  defense  policy,  strategy,  force  plan¬ 
ning.  resource  planning  and  fiscal  guidance.  This  guidance  reflects 
economic  constraints  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  management  pri¬ 
orities.  A  "smooth"  DG  is  issu<  a  id  ter  a  draft  is  commented  on  by 
ell  those  concerned. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  think  of  the  DG  as  the  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
PLANNING  PROCESS  that  represents  a  PACKAGE  OF  AL1,  THE  PLANNING 
PIECED.  The  DG  includes  national  security  policy,  priorities  and 
areas  to  be  emphasized  in  the  services'  programs,  and  resource 
constraints.  The  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DG  is  to  GUIDE  RESOURCE 
AI. LOCATION  DECISIONS:  it  serves  to  guide  the  service  in  pregram 
development  -and  JCS  and  CCD  in  their  program  review.""' 

Program  Objective  Memoranda  (ROMs) 

P least;  glance  at  Figure  iV-3  again  -  we're  now  in  the  program¬ 
ming  phase'.  Each  Service  develops  a  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM)  which  lists  its  objectives  for  forces,  weapon  systems,  and 
logistic  support  within  the  fiscal  limits  set  by  the  Defense  Guid¬ 
ance."  '  POMs  depict  the  MATCHING  OF  MONEY  AND  MANPOWER  TO  PROGRAMS 
OVER  EACH  OF  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  POMs  represent  the  result  of  the  services'  analyses  of 
alternative  ways  to  meet  their  needs.  Hence,  THE  POMS  ARTICULATE 
THE  DECISIONS  THAT  THE  SERVICES  MAKE  IN  THE  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 
PROCESS.^  POMs  also  show  the  impact  of  reduced  resources,  propose 
new  initiatives,  ana  provide  additional  options  "over  guidance" 

( i . e . ,  alternative  uses  of  additional  funds  should  any  be 
-iva  i  Lab  1  e  )  . 


Ln.it  ate  these  "  Programs "  f  The  t<  -tir.  Program  is  beat  about 

aui  used  in  several  different  ways.  it’:,  time  to  define  Program 

in  PPBS  terms.  Programs  are  designed  to  express  the  accomplishment 
of  a  definitive  objective.  Recall  t  hat  at  the  heart  of  PPBS  is  the 
concept,  of  a  "program  budget".  Each  program  is  time -phased  as  to 
what  in  to  be  done  and  the  means  proposed  for  its  accomplishment . 

The  LoD  deals  with  eleven  major  fore*  pr  eg  rams  or  "MFPs": 

1 -Strategic  Forces,  2 -Genera  1  Purpose  Forces,  3-Intelligence 
and  Communications ,  4-Arr  lilt  ar.d  Sealift,  tj -Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces ,  6-Research  ar.d  Dev*  !  .pme.nt,  7-Central  Supply /Mainte¬ 
nance  ,  8 -Tram.]  ng  ,  Medic..],  o*  i,t  ;  General  Personnel 
Activities,  h-Admin;:  tivtior.  n.a  Associated  Activities, 

:r -Support  Other  L.st  siv,  !  1  -Ep>  La  i  Opi  r..t  ions  . 
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be  Aircraft  Carriers  of  the  General  Purpose  Forces  (24112N)  and 
the  R&D  fcr  Cruise  Missiles  (63362N). 


The  Program  Decision  Memoranda  (PDMs) 


Think  of  each  Service  submitting  requests  for  what  they  want 
to  do  (i.e.,  the  POMs)  and  SECDEF  approving  or  at  least  modifying 
part  of  their  propost  Is.  PDMs  mark  the  end  of  the  programming 
phase  as  the  SECDEF  analyzes  and  responds  to  the  service  POMs.  A 
PDM  is  transmitted  to  each  service  and  APPROVES  THE  POM  AS 
MODIFIED  THEREIN. 


The  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP) 


Because  the  FYDP  is  the  final  result  of  the  programming  and 
budgeting,  it  is  thought  of  as  the  output  of  the  PPBS .  More 
formally,  the  FYDP  is  the  official  document  which  summarizes  the 
SECDEF' s  approved  programs  for  the  DOD .  The  FYDP  is  a  huge  data 
base  that  serves  as  a  detailed  compilation  of  the  total  resources 
( forces ,  manpower ,  and  dollars )  for  procurement,  construction,  re¬ 
search  and  development.  There  are  some  important  characteristics 
of  the  FYDP  that  you  need  to  know  if  you're  really  going  to  under¬ 
stand  the  PPBS: 


o  The  FYPD  projects  five  ytars  of  data  for  manpower  and 
dollars,  but  eight  years  for  force  tables.  In  layman's 
terms,  the  FYDP  is  very  specific  about  people  and  dollars 
for  only  5  years;  it  tells  the  general  force  level  plan  fcr 
eight  years. 


The  FYDP  is  structured  to  display  data  in  two  different 
languages  -  programs  and  appropriations .  This  may  seem 
like  can  unnecessary  detail  .  However,  recall  from  Chapter 
II,  that  congress  authorizes  payments  from  the  treasury  in 
seven  general  categories: 


Military  Construction  (MILCON) 
Family  housing 

Research  and  Development  (R&D) 
Procurement 

Operations  ana  Maintenance  (O&M) 
Military  Personnel 
Stock  Funds 


Meanwhile,  the  program  budget  concept  at  the  heart  of  PPBS 
is  based  on  the  major  force  programs  and  the  thousands  of 
program  elements  that  make  up  these  programs.  The  FYDP  of 
necessity  must  be  able  to  identify  resources  using  either 
language.  Figure  IV-4  depicts  the  dual  structure  of  the 
FYDP  that  allows  for  this  bilingual  characteristic. 
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FIGURE  IV-4 


FIVE  YEAR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


OUTPUT/OBJECTIVE 

ORIENTATION 

Z]  FORCES 
—  8  YEARS 

— II — 1  ~  MANPOWER  AND 
—  ~  --  $  iroA) 

.  tn  5  years 

(Scm  <  f  :  Adapt t.  u  :  rom  an  Army  VC  .j  College  Vu-graph) 

The  FYDP  is  structured  this  v.v.y  ;o  keep  both  the  DOD  and 
the  congixc:-  happy.  OOP  needs  output  oriented  expressions 
to  satisfy  the  rational  and  systematic*  PPBS  process- 
Congress  feel:;  they  need  ai  input  oriented  format 

A  final  char  n-t  et  is  tic  c  ;  th.-  FYDP  that  needs  to  be 
explained  is  that  this  dynamo  document  is  updated  at  least 
three  times  each  cycle.  Kh'-n  you  think  about  it,  it  makes 
sense  to  take  a  picture  o l  the  total  defense  program  alter 
each  key  decision  point  in  ._t.  p  ucess.  'i  hc.se  decision 
points  a. re: 

-  When  the  Services  submit  :  In  ii  POMs  (**»•<  «*t  ted  to  as  The 

"POM  FYDP"  or  FYDP" 

-  A  f  t  e  r  ‘Ft  :  ,i  t  v  i  ■  >  .  i  i  v  i  si  I  lii  -  i  prog  ram.;  in  the  wake  < « 1 
tin*  Fb.Yr.  tc.-:!  1  'it  ".**••;•!  •  ml  FY'd>"  <  • ,  ''Pn. !<;,•!  list,  i  mat  e 
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Basic  Cycle  Summary. 
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We  have  briefly  described  the  skeleton  PPBS  cycle.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Figure  IV-3,  from  its  formal  beginning  with  the  JSPD 
to  its  culmination  with  publication  of  the  January  FYDP  attendant 
to  the  president's  budget. 

The  JCS  review  t  he  programmed  force,  the  threat  and  the 
policy;  and  in  the  JSPD  recommend  the  force  to  plan  for  while 
addressing  the  risk  associated  with  the  existing  structure.  In 
Defense  Guidance,  the  SECDEF  summarizes  planning  considerations 
and  applies  fiscal  constraints  with  priorities  and  areas  to  empha¬ 
size.  In  their  POMs ,  the  Services  articulate  their  decisions  and 
propose  matching  dollars  to  programs.  SECDEF  assesses  the  POMs 
and  publishes  his  final  decision  on  programs  in  the  PDMs .  Services 
modify  their  POM's  accordingly  and  go  through  a  budgeting  drill, 
which  results  in  the  FYDP--which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the- 
president's  budget  to  congress. 

Fleshing  Out  the  Process 

If  you  think  that  you  understand  the  basic  PPBS  cycle,  you 
should  now  feel  comfortable  with  the  documents  called  the  "JSPD", 
"DG",  "PDM" ,  "POM",  and  "FYDP"  as  well  as  the  concepts  of 
Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting.  If  these  terms  don't  make 
any  sense,  reread  the  Overview  (Chapter  I)  and  the  first  part  of 
this  Chapter  on  PPBS  before  continuing  further. 

Our  next  step  is  to  describe  the  PPBS  Process  in  more  detail. 
As  you  shall  see  in  the  following  pages,  this  involves  more  people 
(The  CINCs,  the  Defense  Resource  Board,  and  the  OMB  in  particular) 
and  more  documents  (Acronyms  such  as  JIEP,  JLRSA ,  JPAM,  IPL,  BES 
and  PBD  will  soon  enter  or  revisit  your  vocabulary).  We  will 
describe  these  additional  inputs,  processes,  and  documents  by  the 
phase  of  the  PPBS  that  they  generally  fall  into. 

Planning 

In  our  earlier  development  of  the  basic  PPBS  cycle,  the  JSPD 
and  DG  were  discussed.  There  are  some  additional  relevant  points 
about  tiie  development  of  these  two  documents  that  should  be 
brought  out . 

The  JCS  are  charged  with  providing  the  SECDEF  with  "intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  and  priorities;  long-range  trends,  developments, 
and  alternatives;  threat  and  capability  assessments;  and  other 
views,  recommendations,  and  appraisals  applicable  to  strategic 
planning".  The  two  primary  vehicles  used  by  the  JCS  to  do  this 
are  the  "JIEP”  and  the  "JLRSA".  While  these  documents  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  lil  (JSPS) ,  they  are  mentioned  again  here 
because  they  are  also  essential  to  the  PPBS  planning  process. 

The  Joint  Inte 1 1 iqenn-  Estimate  for  Planning  (JIEP),  re¬ 
cently  changed  from  an  annual  to  a  biennial  JCS  document,  directly 
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influences  the  FPBS  cycle.  It  uses  inputs  from  the  Defense  Intel- 
1  icjt-nce  Agency  (DIA)  ,  the  National  Intelligence  Community,  and  the 
CINCs.  The  JIEP  contains  detailed  intelligence  on  possible  world¬ 
wide  situations  and  developments  that  could  affect  U.S.  security 
interests  in  the  short-  and  mid-range  periods. 

The  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal  (JLRSA)  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  four  years  and  contains  long-range  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates  for  20  years  into  the  future.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  a 
framework  for  broad  force  structure  implications  and  assessments.  9 

Intelligence  from  these  publications,  along  with  na¬ 
tional  objectives  and  policies  received  in  National  Security  Deci¬ 
sion  Directives  from  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA)  is  used 
to  develop  the  Joi,ftt  Strategic  Planning  Document  (JSPD)  and  its  Sup 
portirg  Ana lyses.  '  Recall  that  the  JSPD  is  a  summary  that: 

gives  military  planners  the  JCS  positions  on  national  mili¬ 
tary  objectives,  national  military  strategy,  and  planning 
guidance.  It  shows  the  minimum-risk  force  levels  required  to 
achieve  national  military  objectives  with  virtual  assurance 
of  success,  furnishes  the  military  assessment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  selected  allied  and  friendly  nations’ 
torcc  objectives,  and  develops  planning  force  levels  that  the 
Joint.  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  necessary  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  in  executing  national  strategy'.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  JSPD  summarizes  the  manpower  requirements  and 
costs  associated  with  the  most  recent  FYDP  force. 

The  JSPD  is  sent  to  the  SECDEF  every  two  years,  by  the  current 
schedule,  to  arrive  in  two  phases.  (Pait  I,  Policy  and  Strategy, 
is  issued  every  other  June.  Part  II,  Forces  and  Resource,  is 
issu'd  every  other  September). 

Draft  DC.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  Defense  Guidance.  Recall  from  the  earlier  discussion  that 
the  LG,  as  the  book  with  all  the  planning  pieces,  is  a  monumental 
document.  The  DC  .is  the  link  between  planning  and  programming;  it 
gives  the  official  planning  guidance  to  the  military  departments 
for  developing  their  POMs.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  DG  is 
not  written  overnight  or  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  the  DG  is 
developed,  over  time,  wi  Hi  participation  of  virtually  every 
organ i /at ior  within  t  he  DOD .  Additionally  the  Department  ot 
State ,  the  NSC  staff  and  the  OMR  a  re  provided  with  draft  copies 
for  comment . 


In  l he  OSD ,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  lor  Policy 
l  I’SD  (P)  )  takes  the  I  <*ad  in  drafting  t  h>  DG .  The  previous  DG , 
t-u.Ms,  and  budget  are  consider'  <i  a  long  with  tin  JSPD.  The  Net 
Assessment  ,  another  input  ,  Ls  r  compi  i  at  ;.on  <>;  tin  eat:  and 
capability'  assessment  s  l  t  om  tin-  j  r .  i  •  *  Chieis  of  Start  and  t  he 
.  ■  r vices.  The  DG  Steering  Group,  chair'd  by  the  Deputy  Under 


coordinate  the  DC.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DG  RELIES  ON  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  DIALOG  BETWEEN  OSD,  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF,  CINCs  AND 
THE  SERVICES. 

Ac  drafts  ol  chapters  <>l  the  DC.  are  produced,  they  are 
circulated  to  the  military  dipartments  and  others  tor  review 
and  comment.  At  that  time,  the  services  use  the  draft  DG  as 
guidance  to  beg'n  development  of  their  programs.  The  draft 
DG  is  reviewed,  and  commented  on,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  CINCs  and  by  the^Qefense  Resources  Board  (DRB) 
before  the  final  DG  is  issued. 

Before  our  minds  get  toe  bogged  down,  let's  summarize  the  com¬ 
plete  Planning  Phase.  Look  at  Figure  IV-5  below.  We  have  augmented 
our  basic  PPBS  cycle  with  more  details.  The  JSPD  is  conceived  with 
inputs  on  the  threat  (JIEP) ,  national  policy  and  objectives  (from 
the  NSC)  and  long-range  strategy  (JLRSA) .  In  addition  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  summarized  in  the  JSPD,  the  OSD  takes  many  other  factors  and 
advice  into  account  as  the  Defense;  Guidance  is  developed.  The  draft 
Lng  of  the  DG  is  itself  a  dynamic  and  iterative  process  involving 
dialogue  with  the  CINCs,  the  services,  and  the  DRB  as  well  as  the 
other  executive  agencies  and  departments. 

Figure  IV-5 

Fleshed  out  Planning  Phase 
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Prog  ramming 


■  n  our  basic  PPBS  discussion,  we  hi  roily  described  the  POM 
r.  rd  Die  PDM  documents  used  in  Die  ptoyrar.ming  phase  of  PPBS.  Now 
let's  i  xjrrme  the  rest  of  what  happens  xn  programing .  To  review, 
with  ••  :  us  from  the  Staff  Officer's  Guide, 


POMs  uU'  based  on  the  s 1  r  a  P  g  i  < ■  concepts  ana  guidance 
■lated  m  the  DG  and  include  an  assessment  oL  the  risks  as- 
*  o  i  ated  with  the  current  and  p; oposed  forces  and  support 
urograms.  POMs  express  total  program  requirements  for  the 
« ’a  to  covered  in  the  DG  and  describe  the  rationale  for  pro¬ 
posed  changes  from  the  approved  Five-fear  Defense  Program 
(Ii'bPj  .  Dollar  totals  must  be  within  tin-  fiscal  guidance  for 
Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA)  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
be  ti.  i:Se  .  Recently  the  serv  i<vt  have  been  requi  rod  to  include 
.  (r-cia!  annexes  that  show  how  their  POMs  respond  to  the  needs 
O  the  CiNCs. 


CiNCs1  IPI.s  .  The  CiNCs '  long  terrr  resource  needs  are  to  be 
Ai  ;  cure  of  by  the  services.  To  yet-  their  requirements  consid¬ 
er  ■  •  ■  i  the  prog,  t-mmir.y  phasr  ,  CiNCs  fust  submit  I  ti  teg  rated  Pri¬ 
ori  t  Pints  (IPLs)  to  the  s  -  •  r  v  ;  cos .  POMs ,  including  these  C.INC 
input.  ,  aie  (by  the  current  icheuu  le)  submitted  every  other  year 
.  n  Ap 1  i 1 . 


•  i:e_bu.nmor_  Rev  j  <  *w  Pncmx  .  Once  trie  POMs  have  been  submit  t  id, 
•Du-  .  i-CDPP  must  dc't  i  i  mine  how  we  J  !  t  h<  services  "unswi.  i  ed  the 
!;••<  i  1  •"  Thr*  •  •  \  eluele;.  he  Ip*  the*  KECDMF  <;,  :  .  tmi  ne  compliance  wiDi 
Die  P<:  ■  *  j  i  ;ur  fact-  .i  Me-nut.  i  v<**;  to  proposi  c!  prog  rami. .  They  are  , 

the  .  i  k  i;  t  I  LCji.x  Assessnu  it  Memo  i  a  1 1  d  u  it:  (,1PAM),  <  uaut  books,  rind 
the  ci  i  Peiatio!  .<•••  c  i  the  Defense  D  e-curo  ■:  Hoard  (DRb)  .  They  are 
all  p<  rt  of  what,  is  referred  t  r  as  1.  he  "program  review"  or  "sunur.i  r 
rev :  ■  "  1.  1.  (..  v  ;; 3  . 


!  .  The _ u_P  AM  :  The  d  PAK  is  pi  i  ear  i  J  y  a  risk  assessment 

•  t  he  composite  of  the  POM  :o-  ■  i  <.  commendations .  It 

re  Inch  s  JCS  views  or.  the  i.D  •  <  ,u  u  Capabilities  of  the 

•''i  i  :li  POM  :  or  rr  and  sup.  c  l  .  •  v  e  i :  Le  .'Xucuti  the  approved 

tier.  1 1  in  .  .Dry  r-.t  togy  .  •  M*  CiNCs  f  u,  .  i  r  M..  ...a  1  ior.  to 

'  t  •  doint  Chie  i  r  t  j  dt-i  i  f  t  •  *  j ,  j  u  t  .  *  .  the  JPAM.  When 

ipproj  note,  the  dr  ’  V  t  Chi  >  :  ;  F  tuff  a..-  Me  JPAM  to 

rommend  a.l  tornati  v.  t  >  ■  :.i»  • .  «*  ii;-r,r  ov-  r*  i  ‘  ■  j  o.i,r..  ;  i 
i  *  •  !  >  ■ :  ■  i  ■  c .  i  j  .  i  b  i  f  i  1. !  ;  witt  it  .  i  «  i  .no  •  .  • .  i  •  v>  1  r  . 
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prepare'  individual  papers  summarizing  each  selected  issue. 

.  .iti  Services  and  OMB  help  to  formulate  the  issue  papers,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  CINCs  also  supply  inputs.  Each 
issue  paper  consists  of  a  discussion  section  followed  by  al¬ 
ternatives.  The  individual  issues  are  combined  into  "issue 
books"  (sometimes  called  program  review  books).  These  books 
are  later  considered  by  the  DRB.  Before  the  DRB  meetings, 
the  issue  books  ire  circulated  to  other  OSD  staff  members, 
the  JCS,  the  CINCs,  and  the  Services  for  review  and  comment. 
Their  comments  are  attgghed  to  the  issue  book  "package" 
considered  by  the  DRB. 


3.  The  DRB  (The  DOD ' s  "Board  of  Directors"  for 
resources)  meets  in  the  summer,  every  other  year,  to  discuss 
the  major  issues.  In  addition  to  the  JPAM  and  the  Issue 
Books,  the  DRB  gets  input  direct  from  to  the  CINCs,  who  meet 
with  the  SECDEF  and  the  DRB  to  provide  their  views  on  the 
strategy  and  adequacy  of  the  POMs  to  meet  that  strategy.  The 
DRB  has  multiple  meetings  over  a  two-to-three  week  period  to 
resolve  the  issues.  The  CINCs  are  invited  when  their  issues 
are  under  consideration.  Each  issue  book  is  the  subject  of 
one  two-to-three  hour  meeting,  after  which  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  (DEPSECDEF)  makes  decisions  "after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary". 

As  noted  ir  our  basic  process  discussion,  the  SECDEF' s  final 
"Summer  Review"  decisions  are  announced  in  the  PDM .  The  PDMu  are 
the  Last  document  of  the  Piogramming  Phase. 


F inure  IV- 6 

1  leshed  out  Planning  and  Programming  Phases 


net's  pause  again  to  catch  our  breath.  Look  at  Fiyure  IV-6. 
't  is  offered  to  summarize  the  complete  PPBS  process  through  the 
•  r  oijrainiiii  ny  phase.  Note  that  the  C  i  N  C  s  participate  in  POM,  Issue 
and  J PAM  development  ,  as  well  «u;  in  the  DRB  deliberations, 
ui  ini)  the  Summer  Rev  i  ew  Process,  l  In  DRB  is  the  key  decision 
!  c>d>  .  it  reviews  the  ayg  legate  oi  the  Service  POMs  with  the  help 
t  is.  in  hr  ok  a  L  tern..  Lives ,  t  ho  CINt’s1  views,  and  the  JCS  risk 
assessment.  The  end  of  the  programming  phase  is  marked  by  the 
1-DMs  which  appn-ve  the  POMs  or  to  LI  the  services  how  to  change 
tneir  PdMs . 


Budge t i ng 


budgeting  is  the  final  phase  to  be  described  as  we  flesh  out 
he  whole  PPBS  Process.  Basically  what  happens  in  the  budgeting 
:  t.jse  is  that  the  PDM  decisions  or  programming  are-  transformed 
into  file  L'OL  portion  of  the  president's  budget.  The  two  main 
',-.hie.'  s  used  to  do  this  are  "BBSs"  and  "PBDs . "  Using  the  words 
the  Stall  Officer's  Guide, 


Budget  i-.sd  inate  fulinu  mo'-s  (BBSs).  Each  of  the  mi  li- 

*  ’  \  d* ‘pur  Linen:  :  and  the  defense  ayenci.es  forwards  its  budget 
sobni  l  sc  i  on  to  tin  01  i  ice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
li’ompt  roPa-r)  (ASD  (C).  This  submission  is  traditionally  due 

:  i.  September.  The  budget  estimates  include  the  prior  year, 
cur  r*-nt  year,  and  budget  year  (budget  year  plus  one  for  author- 
1 1  ed  programs).  ButUJt  t  estimates  are  prepared  and  submitted 
b.:.a  •<!  on  the  a;  g  :  over!  £  roy  s  am  •.<  s  well  as  current  economic 
... >suiT.pt  ions .  On  in  ceipt  of  the  submission,  the  Comptroller's 
:  r  oyr  nr.  aiui  budget  office  begins  tile  joint  OSD  and  0MB  hearings 
'  <.  review  the  submission .  These  hearings ,  jointly  conducted 
'  '  OG11  and  uMU  representatives,  are  attended  by  appropriate 
r  •  Tribe  r  ■;  o  r  the  o.Ji’S  and  OSD  stalls.  The  military  departments 

•  ak<  f  m  'Sei.t  ut  in,  c<,r,eerni  ny  their  submissions  and  respond  to 

e  !  i  an s . 

Program  Dud>  t  Decisions  (IhT-s)  .  The  hearings  are  con¬ 
creted  to  obtain  at:c:  i  t  iona  1  ir  :  o  metier  necessary  to  draft 
Program  Budget  D-  -c  i  s  i  ons  (PLb:-  •  ,  The-  cntiie  budget  is  reviewed 
».  -  ensure  that  *■  he  requests  an’  proper!:  priced,  program  sched¬ 
ules  are  a opr opr  in i e ,  and  es4  i t  iates  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  -«f  1  h>>  ?■<  cretury  of  Defense.  Approval  ot  the.  esti- 
;•  .t  t*  j-  for  in-4  .sior-  m  t he  Pm  -  ider.L's  Budget  i..  documented 
:  y  the  PHDr.  These  cisroic  w  ;  j  1.  ev«;  1  rate  ,  t  .,1  just,  and  up- 
:  o'  (  ail  re  .  .-ui  e  in  ♦'he  1  "c'g-  1  iwque-  4  .  Wh.  each,  indivi- 
:ua  1  i-Bb  .  written,  .  ♦  is  -  •*>,.;  t  <  <J  wit!:  OMR  and  the  Under 

r  t.jrie*  i.o  A:  :  i  •:  1  y<-  •:•••*  a  r  lev  i  t  Del-  .vs*  .  bach  PBD 

-  *  > :  .1  -1 1  sou*-.  i.  *•  <> ;  <  i  >  ■  i  -ci,  v!  ..  series  of 

'  -  v  ; ,  1 1  i  ■  ■  .  .  I'idd-  :  i  <  •••  :  *  4  ■  !  hi  :  .  t  . . 1  a  A  i r.  1  it!.-  . i  cov<  -  r  L ng 

1. 1 ,  ■  -  ’  :  i  •  :  imam:  .  Viie  Deputy 

:  •  :  on-  ■  •  •  •  'it*  :  .  Vi  ol  e  ,  :  *  c  i  *;  ,i  j.. -w  oil  -  ,  and 
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If  the  services  appeal  a  PBD,  the  reclama  is  processed 
through  the  same  channels  as  was  the  PBD.  The  DEPSECDEF 
makes  the  final  decision  after  the  issue  is  deliberated  by 
the  DRB .  An  opportunity  is  offered  as  near  the  end  of  the 
review  cycle  for  the  military  department  secretaries  ana 
service  chiefs  to  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  those 
major  budget  issues  that  mer.it  his  personal  review.  During 
this  final  phase  of  PPBS,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  CINCs 
assess  the  impact  of  PBDs  on  warfighting  capabilities.  The 
concerns  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  CINCs  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  discusses 
them  with  the  Secretary  of  Delense.  If  at  the  end  of  the  DUD 
process  OMb  feels  that  unresolved  differences  remain  between 
itself  and  the  DOD,  these  issues  are  raised  when  the 
Secretary  meets  with  the  president.  Once  all  the  final 
budget  decisions  are  made,  the  DOD  budget  then  becomes  a  part 
of  the  President's  Budget  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
congress . 

It  may  seem  that  decisions  made  in  the  Programming  Phase  are 
being  revisited  in  budgeting.  This  is  not  so  in  a  "pure"  PPBS 
cycle  where  program  decisions  (those  finalized  in  the  PDMs)  are 
not  normally  reversed.  Budgeting  Phase  decisions  usually  concern 
expressing  programs  as  funding  requirements.  However,  consider 
the  case  cf  the  "off  years" — those  years  when  there  is  no  POM,  but 
there  is  to  be  a  President's  Budget  before  congress  the  following 
January.  (Recall  that  DOD  does  biennial  P,P,  &  B;  congress  bud¬ 
gets  annually.)  During  these  off  years,  big  decisions  involving 
programs  may  have  to  be  made.  Consider  the  budget  the  president 
sent  to  congress  early  in  1988.  It  cut  about  $33  billion  from  the 
FYDP  that  was  "approved"  just  the  year  before.  In  "off  years" 
lik»s  this,  budgeting  decisions  will  almost  certainly  affect,  if 
not  radically  modify,  some  previous  programming  decisions. 


FIGURE  IV- 7 
COMPLETE  PPBS  CYCLE 
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To  review  what  happens  in  the  budget  phase,  let  us  look,  at 
figure  IV-7.  The  main  points  in  PPBS  budgeting  can  be  seen  in  the 
upper  reft  hand  corner. 

-  The  BBSs  represent  the  services  estimates  oi  the  cost  of 
the  approved  program  {the  cost  of  the  POM  as  adjusted  by 
i  lie  PD:-)  . 

-  Tire  budget  review  process  is  conducted  by  the  Assistant 
See  rotary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  with  OMB.  Its  purpose 
is  to  review  service  estimates  of  program  costs  and 
record  anal  decisions  through  a  series  of  Program  Budget 
Decisions  (PBDs) 

-  The  DRB  resolves  budget  issues. 

-  The  completion  of  this  activity  g^lminates  in  the  DOD 
input  to  the  President's  Budget. 

Compie I o  PPBS  Cycle  Review . 

uut  us  now  review  the  whole  PPBS  cycle.  Figure  IV-7  portrays 
a  more  complete  (albeit  complex)  view  of  the  PPBS  Cycle.  Look  at 
Figure  IV-7  as  we  go  over  how  PPBS  is  supposed  to  work. 

o  The  JCS  review  the  threat,  consider  national  objectives  and 
policy,  in  light  of  existing  and  programmed  forces.  In  the 
jSI-P,  strategy  and  the  "Planning  Force"  required  to  meet  the 
thre  it  is  articulated.  The  risk  of  employing  the  programmed 
force  s  is  also  addressed. 

q  Af tei  considering  the  last  President's  Budget;  the  JSPD; 
and  inputs  from  the  services,  CINCs  and  DRB;  SECDEF 
publishes  the  DC.  This  resource  allocation  guidance 
includes  all  the  planning  pieces,  plus  fiscal  constraints, 
priorities  and  areas  for  the  services  to  emphasize. 

(.•  Using  the  DG ,  and  the  needs  of  the  CINCs,  the  services  make 
their  resource  allocation  decisions,  prepare  and  submit 
their  POM:.. 

o  After  considering  the  UPAM,  Issue  Books,  and  CTNC  inputs 
'ha  the  I.'RB  deliberations,  SLCDBF  issues  his  final 
programm  i  ny  decisions  in  the  PDM:; . 

The  ser  v  leer,  develop  BBSs  that  aggregate,  a  !  :  er  OMB/ OSD 
:  -  view  (.iiid  pi  i  inq  :  ,  e.ppea  1  )  ,  to  the  FYDP  —  the  DoD  portion 
(. i,  the  Pi  <  1  Hi  ut 1  :  Budget  . 

s  Meanwhile  the  FYDP  i  updated  with  t  he  ROMs,  alter  Service 
Budget  K.  tuna  to  Cnl.no  ;s  i  ons ,  arid  with  the  I’lesident's 


COMP Li  CATIONS 


We  already  briefly  discussed  the  problem  that  comes  up  in  the 
"oft  year"  if  the  budget  is  reduced.  In  those  instances  the  bud¬ 
geting  phase  of  PPBS  must  happen  without  the  benefit  (or  "hastle," 
depending  on  one's  view)  of  a  full  planning  and  programming 
effort. 

To  explore  some  of  the  ether  complications  inherent  in  our 
PPBS,  look  again  at  Figure  IV-8.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
the  enactment  and  execution  phases  of  the  Federal  Budget  System 
are  shown.  In  addition  to  the  activity  associated  with  the 
F  Y  ( i  /  9 1  cycle,  the  PPBS  process  is  affected  "externally"  by  events 
related  to  other  fiscal  years.  Note-  what  is  happening  in  February 
1988,  and  hew  this  can  imp>aot  on  the  PPBS  cycle. 

o  Tht  Services  are  executing  the  FY88  buoget.  Any  program 
s Lrotchcuts  or  reprogramming  actions  during  the  year  will 
netef sitate  FY  °G/91  program  ad justments . 

o  Congress  just  corny  icted  action  on  the  FY88  Budget,  and  is 
about  tc  begin  enacting  the-  FY89  budget.  These  both  will 
cause  changes  in  the  FV[>p  Landing  levels  for  not  only  FY89 
but  lor  the  rest  of  the  otliei  years  of  the  FYDP. 

Fiscal  Years  '88,  '89  and  '90/ '91  and  beyond  are  all  being 

dealt  with,  at  the  sure  time.  11  you  also  consider  that  long-range 
pinning  is  going  on,  we  are  simultaneously  involved  with  four 
uiteLuiperdenl'  fiscal  cycles. 

PPBS  HIGHLIGHTS 

Tin.:  resource  allocation  process  used  by  the  Department  ol 
Defense  is  unique,  complex,  and  very  sensitive  tc  external 
factors . 
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Another  important  aspect  of  PPBS  is  its  extended  time  hori¬ 
zon.  This  facilitates  rational  choices  because  the  decision  maker 
must  know  something  about  the  future  expenditure  implications  of 
decisions  he  makes  today.  In  DOD,  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
( FYDP )  provides  this  extended  time  horizon.  It  is  a  series  of 
force  tables  giving  an  eight  year  projection  of  forces  and  a  five 
year  projection  of  dollar  costs  and  manpower;  all  displayed  in 
terms  of  both  the  mi  sion-oriented  programs  and  congressional 
budget  appropriations . 

The  lack  of  synchronization  between  PPBS  and  the  Federal 
Budget  system  is  a  very  real  problem.  The  output  oriented  PPBS 
cycle  is  completed  every  2  years;  yet,  funding  authorization  comes 
in  annual,  input  oriented,  increments  from  congress.  No  matter 
how  well  the  non  executes  the  PPBS,  it  remains  an  unstable  process 
because  of  the  external  influence  of  the  federal  budget  system. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 


Footnotes 

1.  Credit  for  this  comprehensive  yet  concise  view  of  PPBS 
goes  to  the  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Military  Strategy,  Plan¬ 
s'  ih,  and  Operations  at  the  Army  War  Col  Lege-  who  use  these  words  in 
their  course  directive. 

2.  This  definition  of  purpose  is  from  the  horse's  mouth,  DOD 
instruction  7045.14,  The  PPBS,  14  September  1984  and  DOD  Instruc¬ 
tion  7045.2,  Implementation  of  the  PPBS,  23  September  1984. 

3.  Credit  foi  this  historical  view  of  PPBS  goes  to  the  Army 
War  College  faculty,  Department  of  Military  Strategy,  Planning  and 
Operations.  Their  faculty  guide  was  the  source  ot  structure  for 
this  portion  of  the  paper. 

4.  See  two  articles  by  Vince  Puritano  "Streamlining  PPBS", 

De f ensc  81,  August  1981;  and  "The  Weinberger-Car lucci  Initiatives, 
How  /ire  We  Doing"  Defense  82,  June  1982. 

5.  DRB  Memorandum  of  84-50  refers. 

6.  These  bullets  on  the  1986  Reorganization  Act  are  from 
tht  Army  War  College  Faculty  (Aside  for  the  PPBS  seminar.  See 
footnote  3  in  Chapter  III  for  details  on  other  provisions  ol 
Go 1 dwu  ter -Nichols . 

7 .  See  National  Security  Directive  219  of  April  198b;  A 
truest  lot  Excellence ,  A  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management.  June  1986;  and  Center  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  International  Studies,  U.S.  Defense  Acquisition,  A 
Process  in  Trouble ,  1987.  The  Packard  Report  recommended  a 
dfcii.,.se  resource  allocation  process  in  which: 

(1)  The  National  Security  Council  develops  and  directs  a 
national  security  planning  process  for  the  president  that  revises 
current  national  security  decision  directives  ar.d  that  provides  to 
tlu.  Secretary  of  Defense  presidential  guidance  that  includes: 

o  Statements  oi  priori  fifed  security  objectives  and 
majoi  defense  pc! i sics 

o  Provisional  J ive-yeur  defense  budget  levels,  with 
the  dvi.-e  anu  assistance  of  the  01  lice  ol  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget ,  to  give  focus  to  die  development 
of  a  fiscal  Ly  constrain*  1  national  military  strat¬ 
egy.  Such  budget  Levels  wouiu  relied  competing 
demand:',  on  the  fedeiai  budget  as  wt  11  as  projec¬ 
tions  ot  gross  national  product  revenues;  and 


o  Direction  to  construct  a  proposed  national  military 
strategy  and  strategy  options  for  presidential 
decision : 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  following  receipt  of  the 
presidential  guidance,  directs  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  the  advice  of  other  members  of  the  JCS  and  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  'CINCs)  of  the  Unified  and  Specified  Conmiands, 
to : 

o  Appraise  the  worldwide  military  threats  to  U.S. 
interests  and  objectives; 

o  Provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  recommended 
national  military  strategy  that: 

Best  attains  national  security  objectives 
provided  by  the  president,  in  accordance  with 
his  policies  and  priorities; 

Identifies  the  forces  and  capabilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  execute  the  strategy  during  the  five- 
year  planning  period;  and 

Meets  fiscal  and  other  resource  constraints 
directed  by  the  president  during  the  five-year 
planning  period. 

(J)  The  Chairman  also  develops  strategy  options  to 
achieve  the  national  security  objectives.  Such  strategy  options 
would 

o  Address  trade-offs  among  the  Armed  Forces; 

o  Reflect  major  defense  policies  and  different  oper¬ 
ational  concepts,  in  terms  of  different  mixes  of 
forces  or  different  degrees  of  emphasis  on  modern¬ 
ization,  readiness,  or  sustainability; 

o  Respond  to  each  provisional  budget  level  provided 
by  the  president; 

o  Explore  variations  within  a  particular  provis lonal 
budget  level;  and 

o  Highlight  differences  in  capability  betw<  eri  the 
recommended  national  military  strategy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  feasible  alternatives,  on  the  other. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  with  the  assistance  oi  the 
other  members  of  the  JCS  and  the  CINCs,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  also  prepare  a  military  net 
assessment  that  would: 


o  Provide  comparisons  of  the  capabilities  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  U.S.  military  forces  with  those  of 
forces  of  potential  adversaries  for  the  Chairman's 
recommended  national  military  strategy  and  other 
strategy  options; 

c  Reflect  the  military  contributions  of  Allied  Forces 
where  apprupr iate; 

o  Evaluate  the  risks  of  the  Chairman's  recommended 
national  military  strategy  and  any  strategy  options 
that  he  develops  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  president;  and 

o  Cover  the  entire  five-year  period. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  provides  to  the  president: 

o  Recommended  national  military  strategy  and  its  cor¬ 
responding  five-year  defense  budget  level; 

o  Appropriate  strategy  options  and  corresponding 

five-year  defense  budget  levels  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  president  a  wide  range  oi  alternatives  in 
choosing  a  national  defense  program;  and 

o  A  military  net  assessment  of  the  recommended 
national  military  strategy  and  strategy  options. 

(6)  The  president  approves  a  particular  national  defense 
program  and  its  associated  budget  level.  This  budget  level  would 
then  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  five-year  fiscal 
guidance  for  the  development  of  biennial  defense  budgets  such 
that : 

o  The  five-year  defense  budget  level  would  be  binding 
on  all  elements  of  the  Administration; 

o  The  new  national  security  planning  process  would 
be  fully  implemented  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  years  1990  to  1994. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense: 

o  Institutes  a  biennial  programming  process  to 

complement  the  new  biennial  planning  and  two-year 
budget  processes . 

o  Develops  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1988-89  and  future  defense  budgets  m 
a  new,  operationally  oriented  structure  on  a  bien¬ 
nial  basis.  He  should  work  WLth  the  appropriate 
committees  of  congress  to  jointly  establish  the 
necessary  median  isms  and  procedures  to  ensure  that 
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the  biennial  process  works  smoothly  and  that  con¬ 
gress  authorizes  and  appropriates  DOD  funds  every 
two  years  henceforth  beginning  in  fiscal  years 
1988-89. 

o  Develop  a  formal  program  review  process  with  the 
services  to  ensure  that,  where  appropriate,  major 
progr.  ms  receive  a  complete  evaluation  during  the 
off-year  of  the  biennial  budget  process. 

(8)  Congress  institutes  biennial  budgeting  for  defense 
beginning  with  the  next  presidential  budget  proposal  for  fiscal 
years  1988-89  by  authorizing  and  appropriating  defense  funding  for 
those  two  years. 

o  Congressional  review  of  the  defense  budget  should 
be  based  on  operational  concepts  and  major  defense 
issues  rather  than  on  line-item  detail,  and  should 
include  an  in-depth  review  of  national  security 
objectives,  priorities,  strategy,  and  force  capa¬ 
bilities  . 

o  Congress  should  adopt  milestone  authorization  for 
major  weapon  systems.  In  addition,  using  major 
system  baseline  techniques,  congress  should  extend 
multi-year  funding  for  such  approved  major  programs 
as  much  as  possible. 

o  The  appropriate  defense  budget  review  committees 
should  work  jointly  with  Defense  Department  staffs 
during  the  remainder  of  1986  on  the  details  and 
procedures  for  instituting  the  above  in  1987. 

(Source:  pp  27-30,  National  Security  Planning  and  Budgeting, 

A  Report  to  the  President,  June  86.) 

8 .  The  enactment  of  the  biennial  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  described  by  its  proponents  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  reform  of  the  U.S.  acquisition  process.  This  claim 
has  merit,  but  it  is  important  to  consider  the  practical  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  limitations  of  biennial  budgeting. 

First,  a  two-year  defense  budget  would  give  the  Pentagon  a 
special  status  in  comparison  with  other  federal  departments.  That 
may  be  difficult  to  justify.  In  case  of  sudden  fiscal  urgency  (or 
plenty)  or  need  elsewhere,  the  DOD  budget  could  not  be  quickly  cut 
(or  increased) .  This  objection  may  he  especially  important  at  a 
time  when  enormous  efforts  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit  are 
being  taken.  One  possible  solution,  converting  the  entire  federal 
budget  to  a  two-year  cycle,  would  be  an  enormous  undertaking  and 
does  not  appear  politically  possible  (or  desirable). 

A  second  difficulty  is  that  while  a  two-year  DOD  budget  would 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  congressional  micromanagement,  it 
would  also  limit  the  DOD ' s  flexibility  in  planning  for  unforeseen 
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military  or  fiscal  contingencies.  The  DOD  would  also  have  to  plan 
force  levels,  budget  requirements,  and  inflation  factors  further 
ahead  than  it  does  now.  One  partial  solution  to  these  limitations 
wouid  be  a  provision  for  a  supplemental  DOD  appropriation  during 
the  second  year.  It  must  be  recognized  that  this  provision  would 
allow  additional  congressional  review  (and  micromanagement)  of  the 
defense  budget,  especially  of  controversial  weapons  programs  such 
as  the  MX  missile,  the  Stealth  Bomber,  and  others.  Another  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  DOD  inflexibility  during  the  second  year 
would  be  to  ease  restrictions  on  DOD  reprogramming  and  transfer 
authority . 

A  third  potential  disadvantage  is  that  the  biennial  budget 
would  require  congress  to  surrender  much  of  the  leverage  it 
currently  exercises  over  the  executive  branch  through  its  annual 
review  of  the  provision  for  supplemental  authorization  described 
above .  During  the  second-year  review,  congress  would  be  free  to 
add  those  programs  and  restrictions  it  desired. 

The  set  of  problems  relate  to  the  timing  of  a  biennial 

Lncget.  If  the  two-year  DOD  authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
art1  passed  in  an  even  year  (say  1988  for  FY  1989-1990),  the  n<=w 
president  taking  office  in  January  1989  would  be  saddled  with  the 
previous  president’s  defense  budget  (with  which  the  new  president 
may  disagree)  and  would  have  to  wait  20  months  (the  beginning  of 
the  next  two-year  cycle)  to  reshape  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
budget  cycle  begins  in  an  odd  year,  congress  (the  entire  house,  and 
selected  senators)  would  be  running  for  reelection  on  a  defense 
budget  passed  14  months  before,  which  may  not  reflect  current  needs 
and  conditions.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  congress  would  willingly 
place  itself  in  this  position,  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  the 
cycle  in  an  even  year.  In  those  even  years  when  a  new  president 
is  elected,  the  new  president  could  rely  on  use  of  a  supplemental 
DOD  appropriation  bill  the  following  year  to  influence  the 
direction  and  pace  of  defense  spending  during  initial  years  of 
office . 

Finally  one  additional  way  to  streamline  the  congressional 
budget  process  during  the  transition  to  a  biennial  budget  would  be 
for  congress  to  abandon  the  dual  authorization  and  appropriation 
process  and  adopt  a  one-step  appropriation  process  for  defense. 
(Source:  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  U . S . 

Defense  Acquisition  A _ Process  in  Trouble ,  1984)  pp .  83-84. 

9.  The  FY86  DOD  Authorization  Act  (PL99-145)  directed  that 
the  DOD  budget  become  a  biennial  process. 

10.  Some  of  the  recent  literature  discussing  the  use  of  PPBS 
in  Federal  agencies  other  than  th<  DOD,  as  well  application  in 
io  i  ,  state  and  foreign  governments : 

-  Babunukis,  Budget  be  form  for  Government,  Greenwood 
Press,  Westport.  19B2. 
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-  Sallack  and  Allen,  "From  Input  to  Output:  Pennsylvania's 
PPBS  in  Transition"  Public  Budqeting  and  Finance,  Spring 
1982. 

-  "PPBS  in  Academic  Libraries,"  Library  Quarterly  April 
1  978  . 


-  Ashford,  Pennsylvania:  a  Summary  of  Budget  Procedures , " 
School  Library  Journal,  October  1981. 

-  Wittman,  "DAS  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)"  Wirtwiss  Stadium,  April  '75  (in  German) 

-  Reid,  "The  Failure  of  PPBS  (in  Canadian  Government) : 
real  incentives  for  the  1980s,"  Optimum  10:23-35,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1979. 

-  Casarosa,  "11  Simesta  di  pianiticam,  one,  programmazione , 
e  bilancio  (PPBS)"  Revista  di  Politfca  Economica. 

11.  LOD1NST  7045.7 

12.  This  objective  is  present,  if  not  obscured,  in  DOD  Inst. 
7045.’,  enclosure'  (8). 

LJ.  Wilson  and  Lewis,  "PPBS  and  MAC,"  Airlift  Winter  1980.  A 
more  specific  tally  of  the  procedures  in  each  phase  is  quoted 
below  from  the  governing  directive  (DOD  Inst.  7045.14): 

Planning .  In  the  Planning  Phase,  the  military  role  and 
posture  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  world  environment  shall  be  examined,  considering  enduring 
national  security  objectives  and  the  need  for  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  resources.  The  focus  shall  be  on  the  following 
major  objectives:  defining  the  national  military  strategy 
necessary  to  help  maintain  national  security  and  support  U.S. 
foreign,  policy  2  to  7  years  in  the  future;  planning  the  inte¬ 
grated  and  balanced  military  forces  necessary  to  accomplish 
that  strategy;  ensuring  the  necessary  framework  (including 
priorities)  to  manage  DOD  resources  effectively  for  success¬ 
ful  mission  accomplishment  consistent  with  national  resource 
limitations;  and  providing  decision  options  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defence  to  help  him  assess  the  role  of  national  defense  in 
the  formulation  of  national  security  policy  and  related 
decisions.  This  review  shall  culminate  in  the  issuance  of 
the  Defense  Guidance. 

Prog  ramming .  In  the  Programming  Phase,  the  DOD  Compo¬ 
nents  shall  develop  proposed  programs  consistent  with  the 
Defense  Guidance.  These  programs  sliaLl  reflect  systematic; 
analysis  of  missions  and  objectives  to  be  achieved,  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  of  accomplishing  them,  and  the  effective  allo¬ 
cation  ol  the  resources.  The-  JCT  shall  analyze  the  programs 
and  provide  a  risk  assessment,  based  on  l  he  capability  ol  the 
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composite  force  level  and  support  program  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  execute  the  strategy  approved  during  the  Planning 
Phase.  A  program  review  is  conducted;  the  results  are  issued 
in  Program  Decision  Memoranda  (PDMs) . 

Budgeting .  In  the  Budgeting  Phase,  the  DOD  Components 
Li. all  develop  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  budget  years 
ot  the  programs  approved  during  the  Programming  Phase.  A  joint 
oitice  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) /DOD  budget  review  is 
conducted;  the  results  are  issued  in  Program  Budget  Decisions 
(PBDs)  . 

Fi.ve-Year  Defense  Program  ( FYDP)  .  The  decisions  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  tiuee  pauses  of  the  PPBS  shall  be  reflected  in 
t. he  FYDP.  Since  the  FYDP  outvear  programs  reflect  internal 
planning  assumptions,  FYDP  data  beyond  the  budget  year  may 
net  be'  released  outside  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  expressed  written  consent  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  Defense  (Comptroller ) . 

i •!  .  More  details  on  the  JSPD  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning 
ysten:  r rem  whence  Lt  comes  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III  of  this 
a  per  . 

11.  The  most  ;.«•<•«  nt  DC  was  divided  into  five  sections; 

Section  I  Policy  Guidance  sets  genera]  goals  lor  the 
DOD .  Lt  provides  direction  for  development  ui  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  ierce  planning,  a"*l  non  part  >  cipatic-n  in 
.  often  a!  policy  formulation .  It  '  r,  not  cor  a  trained  bv  the 
.cai  ]  rid  ]  ity  of  resources. 

Section  il.  Strategy  Guidance  outlines  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  to  counter  the  threat.  If  addresses  the  employ- 
rent  of  the  armei  lot  ces  in  execution  ot  assigned  missions  and 
;  s  based  or.  the  recommendations  of  the  JCS . 

Section  iii.  Force  PI annum;  Guidance  specifies  the  tasks 
In  be  carried  out  by  DOD  component'  in  developing  the  major 
combat  and  support  ro>  ces  needed  to  execute  the  strategy.  Tt 

provides  a  eom[  re  i  n  ot  the  nn  rent  major  forces,  those  ex¬ 

pected  to  ho  programmed,  and  'he  JCS  planning  1  ut>'  recommended 

Section  IV.  Re sour ces  P 1 a  nr i ng  Guidance  pt  cc  ides  program- 
t-  i  ng  criteria  and  p:  i  or  it  n  lot  the  allocation  of  defense 
i  sources  in.  the  area  of  u  ad  i  ness  ,  sustainabj.  l  it.v  ,  modern  isa- 
i  i  on  ,  and  Lnc.ustr  i  a  .  n.o.e  . 

Sect  ion  V.  Major  Issues  state;-,  those-  piol  lens  affecting 
*  he  De  tense  Guidance  which  n  riui  e  study  or  top  management 
.  t  tent  ion . 

It.  At  SC  PDF  l  ,  Join*  St. a  l  !  ctMrm:,  Guido  1 986  ,  Aimed  Foret  s 

ai!  roll  eg,  1  J>'ly  o'e.,  p.  S  •  8  . 
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17.  The  activity  of  cross  referencing  resources  to/from  the 
appropriations/program  format  is  call  “crosswalking . ”  Figure  IV-9 
illustrates  not  only  that  we  have  two  ways  of  looking  at  defense 
resources:  output-oriented  defense  programs  and  the  input  view  of 

the  congressional  appropriations,  it  shows  how  the  "crosswalk"  is 
done  t o  interface  these  two  perspectives. 

Figure  IV  9  "Crosswa J king"  DOD  Programs  and 
Congress ional  Appropriations 

CROSSWALKING  -  DOD  PROGRAMMING  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
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lb.  As-  t  hi:;  pap'  i  wont  to  print,  the  FYDP  updates  hud  not  yet 
"caught  up"  with  the  biennial  PPBS  Cycle.  As  of  February  '88,  the' 
Inst  FYDP  pi  mted  was  in  January  1987,  with  the  president's  budget 
following  the  last  complete  PPBS  Cycle.  There  was  no  FYDP  printed 
with  the  president's  January  1988  Budget.  Indeed  the  DOD ' s  FYDP 
data  base  has  not  yet  been  updated  (except  for  the  budget  year  (FY 
8  9))  to  reflect  all  decisions  made*  whiio  lormulatinq  the  president  '  i 
FY89  budget  (Source;  discussion  with  OF  901). 

The  following  description  of  thw  FYDP  comes  from  the  governing 
directive  DOD  Inst.  704  5.1  4  .  See'  enclosure  (5)  of  that  instruction 
for  even  more  details  on  the  FYDP  concept  and  structure.) 
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A .  Gene ra 1 

(1)  The  FYDP  is  the  otticial  document  which  summa- 
forces  and  resources  associated  with  the  programs  approved 
e  Secretary  of  Defense  (prescribed  in  PDMs,  budget  decisions, 
thfT  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  documents,  for  the  Depart- 
■•  ■  £  Doiense.  The  FYDP,  which  contains  prior  year  (PY)  ,  current 
‘CYl ,  budget  year  (RV)  and  BY  +  1  through  BY  +  4  (BY  +  7  for 
:  )  ,  is  published  3  times  a  year  and  reflects  the  total  re- 
••s  programmed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  fiscal  year, 
torical  FYDP  is  published  annually,  following  the  POM  update 
••  FYDP,  and  contains  prior  year  resource  data  consistent  with 
ificial  accounting  records  for  fiscal  years  1962  through  the 


(2)  In  its  first  dimension,  the  FYDP  is  composed  of 
■  1  . V:  :  rr  ior  defense  programs  (6  combat  force  oriented  programs 
u.d  t  centrally  managed  support  programs)  used  as  a  basis  for 
internal  DOD  program  review,  and  in  its  second  dimension,  by  the 
i  t -or  lented  appropriations  structure  used  by  the  congress  in 
te\  lew  mg  budget  requests  and  enacting  appropriations.  Hence,  it 
:;e r-.-.  a  purpose  of  or oss-walk inq  the  internal  review  structure 
w i t  h  the  congressional  review  structure .  This  two-dimensional 
structure  and  attendant  review  methodology  provide  a  comprehensive 


force  or  support  programs  referred  to  as 
(For  description  of  program  elements,  see 


to  he  both  comprehensive  and  mutually  exclusive, 
ly  scrutinized  to  maintain  proper  visibility  of 
This  scrutiny  includes  vigilance  over  the  re- 
’  to  equip,  man,  opeiate,  maintain,  and  manage  a 
mil  or  type  of  support  activity.  The  elements 
•■arranged  and  reaggregated  in  ways  to  provide  sum- 
arid  I- VDP  dimensic  :.i  different  from  the  ten  major 
t  programs.  Since  there  art*  varying  criteria  for 
■s,  Department  of  Defense  has  not  restricted 

schemes.  ♦  a  sing  D  display  format,  favoring 
marine  aj.proach  to  analytical  tools. 
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(2)  The  FYDP  is  comprised  of  eleven  major  defense 
programs  as  follows: 

Program  1  -  Strategic  Forces 
Program  2  -  General  Purpose  Forces 
Program  3  -  Intelligence  and  Communications 
Program  4  -  Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces 
Proc-am  5  -  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
Program  6  -  Research  and  Development 
Program  7  -  Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Program  8  -  Training,  Medical,  and  Other  General 
Personnel  Activities 

Program  9  -  Administration  and  Associated 
Act ivities 

Program  10  -  Support  of  Other  Nations 
Program  11  -  Special  Operations 

C .  Program  Elements 

(1)  A  program  element  is  a  primary  data  element  in 
the  FYDP  and  generally  represents  aggregations  of  organizational 
entities  and  resources  related  thereto.  Program  elements  represent 
descriptions  of  the  various  mis.-,  luns  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  are  the  building  blocks  of  the  programming  and  budgeting  sys¬ 
tem  and  may  be  aggregated  and  reaggregated  in  a  variety  of  ways: 


cific  program; 


(a)  To  display  total  resources  assigned  to  a  spe- 


within  a  program; 


(b)  To  display  weapon  systems  and  support  systems 


pu r  post.':,  ; 


(c)  To  select  specified  resources; 

(d)  To  display  logical  grouping;,  ‘or  analytical 


I  '  'Sources  . 


(e)  To  identity  selected  lunctional  groupings  ol 


(2)  The  program  element  concept  allows  the  operating 
manager  to  participate  in  the  programing  decision  process  since 
both  the  input:;  and  outputs  shall  be  quantified  in  program  element 
terms.  Each  program  clement  may  contain  forces,  manpower,  or  dol¬ 
lars,  or  any  combination  thereof,  depending  on  the  definition  of 
the  oil  'mi  'nt  . 

I>.  Re:,ourc>  ■  1  den  t  i  f  j  ra  t  i  oil  Code.:  (KICs) 

(1)  KICs  are  used  to  ident  lty  the  typi  s  of  resources 
assigned  tea  each  pi  opium  element  .  An  cxplun.it  ion  ot  the  typ<  s  oi 
I<  I  C follows: 
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(a)  Force  Codes.  The  force  resource  identifica- 
‘  ion  code  is  a  four-digit  code  used  to  identify  specific  hardware 
Items  or  weapon  systems,  by  type  and  model,  such  as  aircraft,  mis- 
; lies,  ships,  and  specific  force  organisations  such  as  divisions, 
brigades,  battalions,  and  wings. 

(b)  Manpower  Codes .  The  manpower  resource  iden- 
’ ificacion  code  is  a  four-digit  code  used  to  identify  officer, 
enlisted,  and  civilian  manpower  both  in  the  active  and  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  establishments.  Separate  codes  permit  the  recognition 
of  students,  trainees,  cadets  and  ROTC  enrollees,  and  identify 
civilians  as  either  U.S.  direct  hire,  foreign  direct  hire,  or 
ioreign  indirect  hire. 

(c)  Appropriation  Codes.  The  appropriation  re- 
••ource  identification  code  is  a  four-digit  code  used  to  identify 
all  appropriation  accounts  contained  in  the  president's  budget  as 
wt-d  as  those  of  <u  historical  nature  applicable  to  the  FYDP  prior- 
years  period.  These  codes  in  most  cases  relate  to  Treasury- 
-iSsJ>in>d  appropriation  symbols. 

(2)  Each  DOD  Component  submitting  data  to  the  DOD  FYDP 
has  been  assigned  codes  lor  use  in  reporting  such  data  in  response 
to  guidance  for  updating  the  FYDP.  The  visibility  of  these  resource 
identification  codes  by  program  element  allows  selection  of  specific 
data  tor  analysis  and  managemenc  summary  purposes. 

F. .  Practical  Application 

Figure  IV- 10  is  a  hypothetical  Progam  Element  Summary 
Para  Sheet.  Its  one  of  two  sheets  in  the  Program  book  of  the  FYDP 
!  the  other  being  a  description  narrative)  for  each  PE  looking  at 
ti.ji  Data  Sheet  can  illustrate  many  of  the  features  of  the  FYDP. 
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Figure  IV-10  Hypothetical  FYDP 
Program  Element  (PE)  Data  Sheet 
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(Source:  AFSC  Faculty  Guide) 

Notice  that  forces  (total  number  of  Starships)  are  pro¬ 
jected  for  8  years  while  dollars  (in  TOA  terms)  and  manpower 
is  projected  for  5  years.  The  PE  number  reflects  the  program 
format-  i.e.,  2  =  general  purpose  forces,  etc.,  M  =  Marine 
Corps:  On  the  left  side  of  the  sheet  is  the  appropriation 
format  (i.e.  Procurement  and  O&M  categories),  showing  how  the 
FYDP  displays  resources  in  both  languages.  The  Data  Sheets 
are  up  dated  regularly  with  the  BOM,  The  Budget  Estimate  Sub¬ 
mission,  and  the  presidents  budget. 

(Source:  AFSC  Defense  Resource  Management  Faculty.) 

19.  AFSC  PUB  1,  p.  5-10. 

»  0 .  Ibid . 

2 1 .  Ibid . 

22.  Ibid . ,  p.  5-10.  In  tin  words  of  the  DOD  directive: 

After  consideration  o ;  ih<-  milit.ny  advice  of  the  JCS, 
as  expressed  in  the  JLRSA  .u.u  .ISPD,  a  draft  of  the  DC  is 
issued  to  solicit  comment:,  oi  all  DuD  Components ,  including 


the  CINCs,  on  the  major  issues,  problems,  and  resource  con¬ 
straints  in  developing  and  programming  force's  to  execute  the 
policy,  strategy,  and  management  direction.  The  draft  DG  is 
also  provided  to  the  Department  oJ  State,  thej  Staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  comment.  The  final  version  of  the  DG,  which  is  an 
output  li  the  planning  phase,  serves  and  an  authoritative 
statement  directing  defense  policy,  strategy,  force  and  re¬ 
source  planning,  and  fiscal  guj dance  for  development  of  the 
POMs.  The  DG  will  consist  of  the  following  elements:  near 
and  Long-term  threat  assessment  and  opportunities;  policy  and 
strategy  guidance;  force  planning  guidance;  resource  planning 
guidance;  t  j  seal  guidance;  and  unresolved  issues  requiring 
,‘urther  study.  (Enclosure  2,  DOD  lust.  7045.7) 

The  ClNCs  shall  oe  invited  . o  provide,  at  the  beginning 
01  the  Defense’  Guidance  (DG)  drafting  process,  their  personal 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  for  major  changes 
to  the  existing  DG .  These  comments,  along  with  those  of  De¬ 
tent  resources  Bourd  (DRB)  members,  shall  be  considered  dur¬ 
ing  the  drafting  process.  Successive  drafts  of  the  DG  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  CINCs  tor"  comment.  The  DRB  shall  meet 
with  the  CINCs  before  the  final  drurt  is  provided  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary's  signature  in  order  to  consider  their  views  on  the 
■:  dcauacy  of  the  DG '  s.  treatment  of  policy,  strategy,  forces, 

:,<]  resource  planning  guidance.  (Enclosure  8 .  DOD  Inst. 

' C  4  5.7) 

.'3.  /it  SC  hub  l  ,  pp .  5-1  L. 

"The  primary  interaction  between  tilt;  CINCs  and  the  Mili- 
t ..  ry  Department  s  shall  b*>  through  component  commanders .  At  a  time 
t pec  1 1 1 1  1 1  by  the  Military  Departments ,  each  CINC  shall  identify 
hi :  rrtiu  i  n  emer  t .;  to  the  service  commands  responsible  for  providing 
p  roe  :  ai.  u:  i  >  g  suppoi  1.  The  components  shall  be  afforded  every  op- 
[.oi  Lrni  !:y  to  resolve  t.he  CINC  eom.etns.  1  r.  addi  t  ion,  direct  com¬ 
munications  bft  iejer.  the  CINC;  nr  d  t.  he  Mil  j  tary  Departments  may  be 
us<  a  to  resolve  CINC  problem.:  ur;i  .•oncorns  during  Program  Objec- 
t  i  ve  Memorandum.  (POM)  development . "  (Source:  Enclosure  8,  DOD 
a.:  i  .  7045.8, 

<;  4  .  mFSC  Pub  1  .  P .  5-11. 

r  5  .  Ibid  .  P.  5-11  Cur  r ‘.-nt  s,  cj  ritiuin.-.;  d  v •  •  i op!  on  1  of 

•  ■  • ;  1 :  ‘  issue  broks  and  Issue  l.-o  t  lie  CINCs  and  Jo  tense 

;es.  The  eigl  t  i;  •  bo.  1  :  : 

1  he  Po  i  icy  and  Rink  A:  <  i.i-me:. :  be<  -k  (i  1)  i:  i  nt  ended  to 
■  i  . .  ,  1 1  t  •  •  n  t  .on  on  b  1 1.  ■  ■  i  l  "  fen;.  •  e  .  •  ;  <  i  ;e  y  ,  '  >  *:  i  ,•  me  i « ’joui  ee 

•  i  .  e  itier,  issues,  arc  ;  .  •  .  t  imf  .  •  i-*  •  i  ;;k  asso  .  <1  with  the 

pi'.;  •  d  ;  regrams  ;  ui.-m  i  t  t  .  ;  1  • •  !  .  lei  '  t  •mi.oiien  t  .  • .  '1  hi  ;;  book  will 

x'aii  two  nr;.-  or  ct  i  <  .  To  :  i  i  t  oi  !  I  lie  a  bi  .u  oveiview  o  !' 

t  h»  ■  '  •  r  ,  v>  -ness  •  t  tl  •  :,ro;  •  .  d  pt  .inn  i  n  cm  ruing  out  the  force 

p  1 ... .  i  prior  Ltier  ;o.  it  ■  m  tin  be  f«  r,  <  Gu  idauce .  The  second 


will  be  an  evaluation  of  how  well  the  POMs  carry  out  the  strategy. 
This  second  section  will  draw  heavily  from  the  material  presented 
in  the  JPAM ,  but  may  include  other  views  as  will.  Risks  and  short¬ 
comings  affecting  the  success  oL  the  strategy  will  be  identified. 
The  information  that  will  bo  provided  in  this  book  is  intended  to 
establish  the  overall  context  within  which  subsequent,  more  de¬ 
tailed,  force  and  program  decisions  will  be  made.  USD  (P)  and  the 
JCS  shall  be  the  mair  contributors  to  Section  I  and  DPA&E  and  the 
JCS  to  Section  II.  USD(P)  shall  be  responsible  for  assembling  the 
book  as  called  for  by  the  schedule. 

The  Nuclear  Forces  book  (2)  will  include  both  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Force  issues.  USDR&E,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (International  Security  Policy)  (ASD(ISP)),  and  DPA&E 
shall  be  the  main  contributors  with  DPA&E  responsible  for 
assembling  the  book  as  called  for  by  the  schedule. 

The  Conventional  Forces  book  (3)  will  include  General 
Purpose  Forces  issues.  USDR&E,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(International  Security  Affairs)  (ASD(ISA)),  and  DPA&E  shall  be 
the  main  contributors  with  DPA&E  responsible  for  assembling  the 
book  as  called  for  by  the  schedule. 

The  Modernization  and  Investment  book  (4)  will  include 
all  issues  which  are  predominantly  of  a  modernization  and  invest¬ 
ment  nature  that  are  not  appropriate  to  include  in  the  Nuclear  and 
Conventional  Forces  Books.  USDR&E,  ASD(MI&L)  and  DPA&E  shall  be 
the  main  contributors  and  USDR&E  will  be  responsible  for  assembling 
the  book  as  called  for  by  the  schedule. 

The  Readiness  and  Other  Logistics  book  (5)  will  include 
readiness  and  logistics  related  issues.  ASD(M1&L)  shall  be  the 
main  contributor  and  responsible  for  assembling  the  book  as  called 
for  by  the  schedule. 

The  Manpower  book  (6)  will  include  manpower  related 
issues.  ASD (Ml&L)  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  A; - 
fairs)  (ASD  (1IA))  shall  be  the  principal  contributors  with 
ASD(MI&L)  responsible  for  assessing  the  book  as  called  for  by  the 
schedule . 
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lligcnce  book  (7)  will  be  confined  to  Defense 
ational  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  (NFIP) ,  the 
sance  Support  Program  (DRSP) ,  and  other  compart - 
ntelligence  and  Related  Activities  (TIARA) .  Other 
TIARA  will  be  addressed  in  the  Modernization  and 
The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
i stunt  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Command,  Control, 
nd  Intelligence  (ASD(C3l))  jointly  shall  prepare 
Book,  and  USDR&E  shall  have  overall  re¬ 
assembling  the  book  as  called  for  by  the  sched- 
c Lassi f ications  this  book  will  be  reviewed  b/  se¬ 
ttle  DPP,  in  executive  session. 
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The  Management  Initiatives  book  (8)  will  review  the  appli- 
catioi.  in  the  POMs  ol  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  acquisition 
management  initiatives  and  review  and  summarize  the  economies  and 
el 1 iciencies  submissions.  In  addition  to  any  specific  issues  raises 
in  accordance  with  paiagraph  F  of  enclosure  2,  the  Management  Ini- 
tiatires  book  will  include  a  review  of  Mission  Need  Statements  (MNS 
-  see  Chapter  V)  proposals;  pose  alternatives  approving,  modifying 
oi  disapproving  such  proposals;  conduct  a  similar  review  tor  multi¬ 
year  contracts;  and  propose  decision  alternatives  or  provide  in- 
i  leased  economies  arid  efficiencies.  USDR&E,  ASD(MI&L),  and  ASD(C) 
shall  be  the  principal  contributors  to  the  book  and  USDR&E  will  be 
responsible  for  assembling  t.he  book  as  called  for  by  the  schedule. 
(Source:  Enclosure  (3),  DOD  Inst.  7045.7) 

The  CINCs  shall  review  the  POMs  and  submit  to  nhe  Execu- 
.'•o  .( cretary  o ;  the  DRB  outlines  of  major  issues  ("Issue  Memos" 
by  current  terminology)  each  would  like  to  have  discussed  during 
t he  piogram  review.  In  addition,  CINCs  shall  be  a f lorded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  on  program  review  issue  teams  and  in  "out-of- 
i  ourt"  settlements.  The  CINCs  shall  meet,  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
program  review,  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  DRB  to  present 
then  views  on  the  national  military  strategy  ana  the  adequacy  of 
t.he  POMs  to  meet  that  strategy.  Filially,  the  CINCs  shall  attend 
inch  other  sessions  ot  the  DRB  as  the  Deputy  Secretary  deems  neces¬ 
sary.  The  CJCS  shall  serve  as  the  spokesman  for  the  CINCs  in  their 
absenc'  ."  (Sources:  Enclosure  (8)  DOD  Inst.  7045.7  and  DRB  Memo 
88-2  c!  li  a AN  88) 

in.  DOD  Inst.  7045.7,  Enclosure  (2). 

:r .  AFSC  Pub  1.  p.  5-11. 

it.  Credit  is  due  to  the  U3AF  Directorate  of  Programs  and 
!  valu.o  ion  :  oi  this  concise  view  oi  budgeting  as  found  on  P.  38  of 
; ,  !  i  t  m.  •  i  (  i  1 1 1  i  i  i  m  Ed  i  I  ion)  on  DIM  j:  ' ,  .  I  a  nun  i  \  1  ')  8  7  . 

is.  Dub  Inst  .  7045.14  ,  p.  2.  Tin  DRB  Execut  iv<  Secretary  1) 
r  ot.at  i o’,  di.  pending  upon  which  phase  of  the  PRbS  we  .ire  in  (Planning  — 
USD (P) ,  Programming— DPA&F ,  Budgeting — ASD(C)).  Source:  Army  War 
College  Faculty  Guide) 

.  Another  way  to  i ook  prctorialJy  at  the  Pi’bS  schedule  is 
by  tii.i:,  organization  and  activities,.  (if  ten  reieiaed  to  as  the 
hours  r.«  ball  pictures,  they  ure  lie !  pful  to  some.  Figure'  IV-11 
a  hour,  a  recent  generic  bouncing  bail  1  PCS  picture  t  Ki  t.  assumes  the 
:  ujri  •  .•<  of  Lien.iiai  PPPS  w  i  1  :  ecu  I.  i  nu<  . 
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Figure  IV-11 
Generic  Biennial  PPB 
The  Bouncing  Ball 
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JCS  -  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

JOPS  JOINT  OPERATION  PLANNING  SYSTEM 

JPAM  JOINT  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  MEMORANDUM 

JSCP  JOINT  STRATEGIC  CAPABILITIES  PLAN 

JSPO  JOINT  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  DOCUMENT 


OMB  -  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  El  BUDGET 
OSD  -  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
NSC  -  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
POM  -  PROGRAM  DECISION  MEMORANDUM 


(Source ;  Aimy  Command  and  Management:  Theoi  y  and  Prac(  ice) 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM 
INTRODUCTION 


It's  much  more  than  "Acquisition! " 

The  DoD's  view  of  "acquisition"  is  much  grander  than  that: 
iound  in  the  dictionary.  Our  DoD's  acquisition  system  is  defined 
as  a  process  "whereby  all  equipment,  facilities  and  services  are 
planned  and  designed  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  system 
entails  acquisitions,  determining  and  prioritizing  resource 
requirements,  directing  and . controlling  the  process,  contracting, 
and  reporting  to  congress." 

In  broad  terms,  we're  talking  in  this  chapter  about  a  process 
that  includes  the  means  by  which  our  government  determines  and  jus¬ 
tifies  its  military  hardware  and  funds  for  those  purpose;  processes 
and  contracts  for  weapons,  forces,  and  services;  ancj  maintains  man¬ 
agement  and  oversight  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  public.  This  is  a 
very  big  system!  As  noted  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies: 

DoD  employs  more  than  165,000  people,  both  civilian  and 
military,  to  manage  this  vast  array  of  R&D,  procurement, 
and  logistics  programs.  Nearly  all  of  these  people  work 
for  the  Services,  which  directly  manage  these  programs 
subject  to  the  oversight  of  a  relatively  small  staff  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) .  Further 
oversight  is  provided  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
president,  including  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud¬ 
get,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  president's 
defense  budget.  And  the  congress,  in  exercising  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  provide  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  authorizes  and  appropriates  funds  for  each  of 
more  than  2,600  specified  procurement  and  R&D  line  items, 
and  plays  a  major  role  in  overseeing  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams.  (Defense  activities  are  monitored  totally  by  55 
subcommittees  of  29  congressional  committees  assisted 
more  than  20,000  stall’  and  supporting  agency  members.) 

Defense  acquisition  is  the  largest  business  enterprise 
in  the  world.  Annual  purchases  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Dot-1)  total  almost  $170  Hi  1 1  i  on— more  than  the 
combined  purchases  of  Genera)  Motors,  EXXON,  and  IBM. 

DoD's  research  and  development  (R&D)  expenditures  are 
more  than  fifteen  trmes  those  ol  Japan.  Defense  acqui¬ 
sition  involves  almost  15  million  separate  contract  ac¬ 
tions  per  y<_  ai  — or„an  average  of  56,000  contract  actions 
every  working  day.** 
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This  combination  of  vastness  and  complexity  tends  to  limit 
and  distort  under standing  of  how  the  acquisition  process  should 
and  actually  does  work.'  Nevertheless,  a  defense  executive  cannot 
hope  to  contribute  to  resource  allocation  decisions  without  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  this  process  which  we  call  "acquisition." 

From  now  on,  when  the  term  "ACQUISITION"  is  used,  it  MEANS  TO  PLAN, 
DESIGN,  DEVELOP,  ACQUIRE,  MAINTAIN  AND  DISPOSE  OF. 

Definitions,  Concepts  and  the  Organization. 

Terms 

In  order  to  explain  the  process  of  weapon  system  acquisition, 
general  knowledge  of  certain  terms  and  concepts  is  helpful.  The 
following  terms,  many  organizational,  should  be  taken  aboard 
before  continuing  into  the  chapter. 

Defense  Acquisition  Executive.  The  "DAE"  is  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Acquisition  System.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  (USD (A))  is  the  DAE. 

Service  Acquisition  Executive.  The  "SAE"  is  the  senior  acqui¬ 
sition  executive  within  each  Military  Department. 

Program  Executive  Officers.  "PEOs"  are  officials  responsible 
for  administering  a  defined  number  of  major  and/or  non-major  acqui¬ 
sition  programs  who  report  to  and  receive  direction  from  an  SAE. 

Program  Managers.  "PMs"  are  officials  responsible  for  manag¬ 
ing  .1  specific  acquisition  program  who  report  to  and  receive 
direction  from  either  a  PEO  or  a  SAE. 

Major  Defense  Acquisition  Program  is  a  DoD  acquisition  program 
that  is  not  a  highly  sensitive  classified  program  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  and: 

a.  That  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  major 
defense  acquisition  program  because  of  urgency  of  need,  develop¬ 
ment  risk,  joint  funding,  significant  congressional  interest,  or 
other  considerations,  or 

b.  That  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  require 
an  eventual  total  expenditure  for  research ,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  more  than  $200  million  or  an  eventual  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  procurement  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

Major  Defense  Acqui  '  it  ion  Pic.gr am  Milest  one  Decision 
C  it'-.-or  i.fu> .  A  manor  d<  •  *  •  -nse  a<  eje  :  .  •  t  ion  program  will  bo  desig- 
:l>  .I  as  ei'lie!  a  Deft  a.  <  nnjui:  n  inn  hoard  (DAB)  oi  Component 
progs  am.  Designations  wi  ll  be  i <  commended  by  the  DAE  and  approved 
by  M  e  Secretaiy  of  Defense- . 
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o  A  DAB  program  requires  a  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  at 
each  milestone  review  point,  unless  delegated  to  the  cogni¬ 
zant  DoD  Component  Head  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

o  A  Component  program  designation  means  that  the  authority  to 
make  milestone  decisions  has  been  delegated  to  the  cogni¬ 
zant  DoD  Component  Head. 

Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum.  An  "ADM"  is  a  memorandum  to 
a  Component  Head  signed  by  the  DAE  that  documents  the  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  a  DAB  program. 

Program  Baseline.  A  formal  agreement  between  a  PM  and  a  PEO, 
SAE,  or  the  DAE  that  briefly  summarizes  factors  critical  to  the 
success  of  a  program,  such  as  functional  specifications,  cost,  and 
schedule  objectives  and  requirements,  AGAINST  WHICH  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  SUBSEQUENTLY  BE  EVALUATED. 

Defense  Acquisition  Board (DAB).  The  DAB,  chaired  by  the 
DAE  and  vice-chaired  by  the  Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(VCJCS) ,  is  the  primary  forum  used  by  DoD  Components  to  resolve 
issues,  provide  and  obtain  guidance,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  DAE  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  DoD  Acquisition  System. 

Acquisition  Strategy  Elements.  Certain  factors  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  repeatedly  for  every  program  in  the  acquisition  process. 
These  elements,  which  have  become  some  of  the  key  "buzz  words"  in 
developing  an  "acquisition  strategy,"  are  listed  below.  They  are: 

o  Trade-offs  between  cost  and  performance 

o  Technology  risk 

o  Reliability 

o  Competition 

o  Logistical  support  requisitions 
o  Use  of  "01 f  the  shelf"  commercial  procedures 
o  Contract  type 

o  Industrial  base  consolidation  and  government  industry 
re  la  t ionshi ps 

o  Standardization  and  interoperability 

These  factors  are  universal,  and  apply  to  almost  all  progi urns 
in  the  acquisition  decision  process. 
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Organization 


For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  acquisition  structure  stream¬ 
lined,  DAB  programs  are  to  have  no  more  than  two  management  tiers 
( PEO  a;,d  SAL)  between  the  PM  and  the  DAE.  Program  management 
direct  j on  and  guidance  for  these  programs  shall  only  be  issued  by 
and  Mow  through  this,  streamlined  management  structure.  Component 
ptogioms  are  to  have  no  more  than  one  management  tier  (PEO)  be¬ 
tween  PM  and  the  SAE .  Program  management  direction  and  guidance 
tor  these  programs  shall  only  be  issued  by  and  flow  through  this 
streamlined  management  structure.  The  organization  shown  in 
f  iejurt  V— I  is  derived  from  these  requirements. 


Figure  V-l 
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S_t_r ;  ic  tu  t_e_  of  this  Chapter 

Having  defined  the  acquisition  system  and  some  of  its  terms, 
it  is  t ime  to  describe  how  it  works.  First,  the  evolution  of  sys¬ 
tem  acquisition  will  be  discussed  to  allow  where  the  process  came 
from.  Next,  the  process,  as  it  is  supposed  to  work,  will  be  de¬ 
scribed.  Because  nothing-  this  complex  ever  functions  as  designed, 
tin.  re  will  he  a  review  of  icquisi  t  ion  games  and  problems  before 
e  h<  •  chapter  wraps  up  by  adoring  inter  faces  with  budgeting  and 
tilt:  ! 1  i  ’  I  S  . 

EVOLUTION  Or  THE  ACQ'  i PIT  ION  PROCESS 


i  i  rst.  acqui  sit  ion  ci  «  major  wt upon  system  for  the 
.  Government,  started  with  t  lie  author  i  zat  ion  for  the 
•cur'  merit-  <•  f  six  I  urge  irn;  Vos  bv  tin  U.S  War  Depart- 


ment  in  1794.  Seventeen  months  later  six  keels  were 
laid  but  only  three  of  the  friqates  gere  built  due  to 
schedule  slippage  and  cost  overruns. 

The  acquisition  system  has  been  the  topic  of  dissatisfaction 
for  decades.  The  Rockefeller  Report  of  1953,  the  Symington  Plan 
of  1961,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Report  of  1970,  the  Commission  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Procurement  of  '973  all  indicate  (just  like  the  latest  Packard 
Commission  Report)  that  we've  studied  the  heck  out  of  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  procedures.  No  matter  who  makes  the  report,  however,  the 
results  always  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  economy  of  the  weapon  system  acquisition  process. 

To  help  us  determine  the  causes  of  this  apparent  malaise,  let  us 
reflect  on  the  changes  that  have  been  made  over  the  last  few 
decades  . 


During  the  1950s,  the  Service  Secretaries  exercised  most  of 
the  control  over  the  acquisition  process.  The  SECDEF's  involve¬ 
ment  was  basically  limited  to  a  single  go/no  go  decision  as  au¬ 
thority  for  the  commencement  of  a  major  program.  Thus,  the  OSD 
controlled  the  START  of  new  programs,  but  was  not  involved 
significantly  with  building  and  fielding  weaponry. 


Need  for  Change 


Several  things  contributed  to  the  need  to  change  the  system. 
The  1960s  brought  an  increasing  public  hostility  toward  the  mili¬ 
tary.  There  was  increased  attention  toward  social  programs,  F-lll 
engines  cost  3/4  of  a  million  dollars  instead  of  the  originally 
estimated  $300,000  (Navy  ship  and  Army  tank  costs  were  likewise 
"skyrocketing").  The  Kennedy  administration's  "whiz  kids"  had 
some  revolutionary  ideas  about  government  decision  making  and 
resource  management. 


Li '  1  comic  An.,  lysis  and  Program  Evaluation 

The  concepts  ol ,  and  requirements  to  use,  economic  analysis 
and  program  evaluation  evolved  during  the  McNamara  Era.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  DoD  directive  on  these  concepts: 

Econom  ^c  ana  I  vs  in.  and  program  evaluation  have  different 
purposes.  The  former  concept  is  designed  to  assist  .  .  . 

in  identifying  the  best  new  programs  and  projects  to  be 
adopted.  The  latter  focuses  on  approved  programs  and 
protects  to  insure  that  established  goals  and  objectives 
are  being  attained  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 


Economic  analysis  is  a  systematic  approach  to  the  probl<  m 
of  choosing  how  to  employ  scarce  resources  and  an  inves¬ 
tigation  ol  the  full  implications  o •  achieving  a  given 
object  ive  in  the-  most  efficient  and  effective  manner.  The 
determinat  ion  of  et  1  i  cie-ncy  and  effectiveness  is  implicit 
i  r.  the  assessment  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  alterna¬ 
tive  approdcnes  and  is  nceompl  i slu'd  by: 
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o  Systematically  identifying  the  benefits  and  other  out¬ 
puts  and  costs  associated  with  alternative  programs, 
missions,  and  functions  and/or  of  alternative  ways  for 
accomplishing  a  given  program  (usually  referred  to  as 
projects  and  activities) . 

o  highlighting  the  sensitivity  of  a  decision  to  the 
values  of  the  key  variables  and  assumptions  on  which 
decisions  are  based  including  technical,  operational, 
schedule  and  other  performance  considerations. 

(i  Evaluating  alternative  methods  of  financing  investments, 
such  as  lease  or  buy;  and 

e  Using  benefits  and  costs  to  compare  the  relative  merits 
of  alternatives  as  an  aid  in: 

oo  Making  trade-offs  between  alternatives ; 

oo  Recommending  the  cost-effectiveness  alternative;  and 

oo  In  establishing  or  changing  priorities. 

Program  Evaluation  is  a  economic  analysis  of  on-going 
actions  to  determine  how  best  to  improve  an  approved 
program/project  based  on  actual  performance.  Program 
evaluation  studies  entail  a  comparison  of  actual  perfor¬ 
mance  with  the  approved  program/project. 

Economic  analysis/program  evaluation  studies  are  supposed 
to  l  e  initiated  early  in  the  acquisition  process  as 
pract  icul  and  be  updated  as  significant  developments 
occur  which  could  invalidate  or  significantly  alter  the 
cost-benefit  relationships  upon  which  previous  decisions 
were  made. 

rd  Memos 

During  the  period  19b9-1971,  Deputy  SECDEE  Packard  (does  that 
sound  familiar?)  initiated  changes  to  the  ucqui si tion  process 
three  memoranda: 

o  The  first  memo  established  what  we  today  call  the  DAB  lit 
v/as  then  referred  to.  as  t  !••  •  DriARC  or  Defense  Systems  Acqui¬ 
sition  Review  Council) .  The  DSARC 1 s  function  was  to  review 
the  progress  of  programs  at  three  decision  points  —  over  the 
life  of  a  weapon  not  just  ;t  the  go/no  go  milestone. 

o  Memo  #2  stressed  t  h-  reed  t .  <  address  the  risks,  involved  in 
program  development.  Th i :  was  to  he  achieved  by  demon¬ 
strating  per  form,  i ’.co  bdoi  .  committing  to  production.  The 
rationale  was  t  ha  *  spending  telativoLy  mere  money  on  devel¬ 
opment  ind  prototype;;  (  i  .  e  .  ,  "rly  before  buy"  )  would  reap 


benefit*,  by  reducing  subsequent  ,  and  mo;  e  rwd.ly,  procmc- 
tion  cycle  charge  s . 

o  Packard's  third  memo  addressed  the  need,  lor  giving  Program 
Managers  more  author  i  ty  and  ket  ping  j  ^ her,,  on  the  job  long 
enough  to  establish  aceountab j 1 i ty . 

burly  1980s--The  Wei  berger  and  Cailucei  Initiatives 

The  new  Reagan  administration  knew  right  off  that  "The  way  wt. 
build  ana  buy  new  weapons  takes  too  long,  costs  too  much,  and  is 
not  very  efficient.  ..." 

".  .  .if  Weinberger  and  I  do  nothing  else  in  these  next 

four  years  except  to  straighten  out  the  weapons  acquisi¬ 
tion  system,  we  will  have  had  a  successful  tour  . "  (Then 
Deputy  Sl'.CDEF  Frank  Car  luce  i  in  Early  1981.) 

The  new  Reagan  administration  had  chosen  Carlucci  aid 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  with  the  intent, 
among  other  things,  of  improving  the  problem-ridded  DoD 
process  whereby  major  systems  are  acquired.  .  .  . 

Within  three  months  alter  taking  over  the  Defense  Department, 
Secretary  Weinberger  had  conducted  a  participative  review  of  'he 
acquisition  process.  In  April  1981,  he  announced  a  charter  of 
acquisition  management  principles  and  made  decisions  on  31  recom¬ 
mendations  and  issues.  As  summarized  by  one  DoD  official: 

One  major  thrust  of  the  recommendations  was  to  stress 
Jong-range  planning  so  that  the  services,  the  congress, 
and  contractors  can  know  as  far  in  advance  ns  possible 
tin  full  scope  el.  i  '.ii'li  progi.im.  Another  was  the  placing 
<  >  I.  emphasis  on  delegating  gi  eater  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
count  aLi  .1  Lty  In  progiam  managers  in  an  el  tort,  to  reverse 
the  tendency  towards  micro-management  by  cential  statts. 

The  recommendations  also  focused  on  the  efforts  required 
to  achieve  more  program  stability  ar.a  economical  produc¬ 
tion  rates.  A  fourth  theme  was  the  need  to  make  doing 
business  with  the  Defense  Department  more  predictable' 
ana  attractive.  (If  we  discourage  innovative  and  effi¬ 
cient  contractors  from  bidding  for  and  participating  in 
defense  business,  we  will  not  restore  a  healthy,  strong 
industrial  base  for  military  orders.)  A  fifth  group  of 
proposed  actions  encouraged  the  use  ol  realistic  cost, 
budget,  ana  funding  figures  so  that  both  we  and  the 
congress  under*;  tui^  early  what  the  '.>tal  cost  of  full 
proa  rums  w  i  i  1  L<  . 


The _ Packard  Comm  i  *  s  ;  on  R<  por  1 


The  president's  most  i  nt  blue  Rib:. on  Panel  completed  ..n 
almost  universal  1  y  applauded  i  <  port  in  e<i  i  1  y  1986.  To  minimal  i /.e 
Lh<  h  conclusions: 
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.  11  or  oui  unalysi:.  it'ads  us  unequivocally  to  the  conclu- 
lon  that  the  defense  acquisition  system  has  basic  prob¬ 
lem?  that  must  be  ccrrected.  These  problems  are  deeply 
■  ntn-nched  and  have  developed  over  several  decades  from 
..n  increasingly  bureaucratic  and  overregu iated  process. 

As  a  result  ,  all  too  many  of  our  weapon  systems  cost  too 
1  11*1  ,  take  loo  'dll!  to  develop,  and  by  1  t  t  me  they  uiC 
,  i  •  .  1 .1  d  ,  I  IH’UI  I  >e  ,  u  I  e  e !,;-><  1  I  e  l  e  t  (  e hilt  I  Oqy  . 


1  in.  positive  outcome  of  the  commission*  s  work  was  the  state- 
int  -hat  it  is  possible  to  make  major  improvements  in  deiense 
_qui:  itior  by  t  valuatmy  the  mode1  ci  the  most  successful  indus¬ 
trial  companies.  In  fact.,  the  commission  felt  it  possible  to  cut 
re  lu-ii  m.-ar  acquisition  cycle  in  half  .  .  .  BUT  RADICAL  REFORM 

'  "Vi-  EXISTING  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURES  IS  REQUIRED. 


'.he  "bormu-u  for  Act  an"  proposed  by  the  Packard  Commission 
commended  seven  general  changes: 


Streamline  acquisition  organization  and  procedures 
Use  technology  to  j  educe  cent 

Balance  Cl'S!  alid  pel  lOMItairi 
EV  abr  1 .)  e  pi  ■  •  i  ams 

Expand  tin’  use  ot  eniiunt  icial  piouuels 
Incioas'-  *  lie  use  ot  competition  .  <- 

Enhance  liu:  t;u,i  lit  y  ol  acquisition  personnel 


h  tuuily  a  .1  the  specific  recommend  actions  that  are  con- 
rolled  by  the  executive-  branch,  have  been  implemented.  These 
ncli  it 1 : 


(.  LreaLe  th<  now  position  of  Under  Secretary  oi  Defense 
I  Accui  :;i  L  ion)  ;  dcsignat  •  •  this  Under  Secretary  as  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Exocut  i  ano  invest  him  with  full 
■uthority  ovei  all  offices  and  agencies  within  the  Office 
of  tiro  Secretary  or  Defense  necessary  tor  that  purpose. 


Em  si  gnu  to  Service  Acau:  :;i  t.  ion  Kxei  ut  ivos  within  each  Mili¬ 
tary  Depi- 1  Lment ;  and  ret  .iiti  within  the  Services  the  tradi- 
t  i  (  a  >  l  r •.•spon:.  ibi  li  t.y  tot  a  anaying  d  quisiti  or*  j  i  oy rants  . 


Assiqr.  i  «,  t ho  Ltd'"  :  •  Advnr.c.  -d  lima  arch  Pi  o  ;oet  s  Agency  a 
r;  (  oi  lie  miss  ton  in  the  ccv-.act  01  pi  o to type  procirams;  and 
direct  the  Service'  to  i  nor-  ■:  •  tla.r  j  ompha.-i  s  on  prototyp¬ 
ing  - 


■  „  ‘  i  uctrii'e  t  1 1*  a.  i:it  !■■••(  y.  *t  enrn  nta  „nu  Kanug<  -n.ont.  Board 
id  !<Kh  —  ia  v  cal  ltd  id.  !  •  \B  ui  b-  •  i  •  •  <•  Acqu  j  :•  i  i  j  on  board)  by 


\  I 1 1  r  1  -  ■  1 


lie;  !  ha  !  it  i 
•  ■  I  \e.in  i  .  .  t  i  • 

.  1  :  d  it!;  .. 

•  1  1  :  1  :  ‘ 

:  1  •  1 U  •  due  •  ' 


-  •  o  tu  >n  t  ti>  :  ; 


•  •  -|  1  .  :  '  d  be  111.  f|  |  S'  e  !  .  t  .  I  I  y  c  t 

*  t  -  1  ■  •  '■ '  i  ■  d|  .  ,  i  iim  n  1 1  i  tin  d  1 1  i  id 

i  ■  ‘  it;  i  i  d  i  in  i  i:  i  .  . .  a  SMB  1 1  u  ■ 

•  i  •  i  :  !  • :  tui'  i  il.  ..:•  Ve  !  •  >m<  ait  at  d 

i  i  I  .'lit  j  a  o'  1 1  am  - .  .  i  u  in  inn  j  o'  i 
.  1  l  :  ■  e.  'be  .  I  PM)  •  I  <  : 
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1  .  require  the  testing  of  prototype  systems  and  subsystems 
before  the  authorization  of  full-scale  development; 

2.  require  the  use  of  baselining  all  major  new  program:.; 

3.  require  that  operational  lest  data  be  available  be  lore 
the  authorization  of  high-rate  production;  and 

4.  significantly  increase  the  use  of  nondevelopmental 
items  as  an  alternative  to  new  development  programs. 

o  Instruct  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  amend  the  DoD  Supplement  to  the  Federal  Acqui¬ 
sition  Regulation  so  as  to: 

1 .  effect  a  major  increase  in  the  acquisition  of  available 
commercial  components  and  systems  by  requiring  program 
managers  to  obtain  waivers  for  use  of  products  made  to 
military  specifications  when  commercial  alternatives 
are  available;  and 

2.  establish  commercial-style  competitive  procurement 
practices  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  recommended  by  the  commission, 
that  require  congressional  action,  have  not  been  enacted  to  date. 
They  include: 

o  Recodify  federal  laws  governing  acquisition  in  a  single, 
consistent,  and  greatly  simplified  procurement  statute;  and 
remove  those  features  of  current  law  and  regulation  that 
are  at  variance  with  the  expanded  acquisition  of  commercial 
products  and  the  establishment  of  effective  commercial- 
style  procurement  competition. 

o  Simplify  and  clarify  financial  disclosure  reporting  forms; 
amend  tax  laws  to  permit  presidential  appointees  to  delay 
the  impact  of  capital  gains  taxes  they  incur  in  divesting 
assets  to  comply  with  conflict  of  interest  laws;  and  take 
other  legislative  actions  necessary  to  implement  fully  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration's  Presidential  Appointee  Project. 

o  Amend  civil  service  laws  to  permit  flexible  personnel 
management  policies  for  acquisition  professionals  and  to 
expand  opportunities  for  the  education  and  training  of  all 
acquisition  personnel. 

o  Implement  and  expand  milestone  authorization,  baselining 
and  multi-year  procurement.  This  recommendation  was 
intended  to  complement  the  biennial  budget  that  the  com¬ 
mission  so  strongly  recommended.  In  the  words  of  the 
Commiss ion : 
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Milestone  authorization  would  allow  tho  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committees  to  focus  their  review  of  major  acquisi¬ 
tion  programs  on  two  key  program  milestones,  the  beginning 
of  full-scale  engineering  development  and  the  start  of 
high-rate  production.  Programs  advancing  through  these 
milestones  in  either  the  first  or  second  year  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  biennial  authorization  request  would  be  identi¬ 
fied  to  congress  by  DoD,  which  would  provide  a  program 
baseline  tor  each  identified  program.  A  program  base¬ 
line  would  describe  the  cost,  schedule,  and  operational 
performance  of  the  systems  to  be  acquired  during  the  pro¬ 
duction  lifetime  of  the  program,  would  be  certified  at 
t!ic  highest  level  oi  responsible  officials  within  DoD, 
nnu  would  establish  a  contract  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  based  on  mutual  expectations  for 
the  program. 


If  such  a  process  were  in  place,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  would  not  need  to  subject  defense  programs 
performing  well,  relative  to  an  approved  baseline  pre¬ 
viously  established  at  a  key  milestone,  to  the  same  level 
of  scrutiny  as  programs  arriving  at  key  milestones.  In 
fact,  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  programs  that  pro¬ 
ceed  successfully  through  congressional  authorization  at 
the  high-rate  production  milestone  should  be  executed 
through  inul  .x-year  procurement.  Once  multi-year  procure¬ 
ment  is  initiated,  changes  to  a  program  baseline,  either 
thiough  DoD  action  or  through  later  congressional  authori¬ 
se!  son  oi  app 1  opr ia t .ion  action,  should  be  avoided  because 
o!  the  financial  penalties  involved.  In  the  Commission’s 
j..w,  milestone  authorization,  baselining,  and  multi-year 
procurement  would  promote  the  kind  of  stability  ana  proven 
cost  savings  in  budgeting  for  national  defuse  that  are 
cent  :n  1  objectives  of  our  recommendations. 

/  lo  t.  ioria  L  1  987  J  r, novations --Two  New  Milestones 

The  latest  DoD  directives  on  acquisition  not  only  fully  imple- 
. e J  the  Packard  Commission  Formula,  they  reflect  an  additional 
iat.ivo.  The  Latest,  change  to  the  DoD  acquisition  directive  adds 
more  decision  points  to  the  acquisition  process.  The  impact  -is 
.  program  decisions  will  be  made'  by  the  DAB  not  only  at: 

e  Pi  (gram  Initiative 
o  Demonstration  and  Val Ida*  ion 
■  Full  r:cu  i  c  engineering  development 
•  ■  Product  iC. .  and  d  p  !  r.ymonl 

but-  .i  L:,o  .ft  e  I  : 


r <  ’ S S  line  : . ! i ppol  t  . 


'  111.  CK  iOl 


ics  n  .n.: 


>•  .  _ to  ten _ y  >ja  t  :  <  f  serv.i  •  to  identify  needs  for  upgrade, 

ri  p  .  icement  lor  sc  r  a  [.'pi  ng)  . 
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These  additions  to  the  acquisition  procedure''  are  in  line  u  1  th 
the  cjood  management  theory  concept  of  verification ,  i.e.,  let's  nor 
fie  Id 'em  and  forgot 'em. 

Now  that  we  have  an  idea  of  how  and  why  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  evolved  to  where  it  is  today.  It's  time  to  describe  the 
process  as  designed. 

THE  ACQUISITION  PROCESS-AS  DESIGNED 


The  basic  Acquisition  Process  is  simple.  The  need  for  weapon 
systems  emerge  and  then  a  series  of  decisions  are  made.  The  kinds 
of  questions  this  decision  process  asks  are ,  "do  we  really  need, 
and  can  we  afford,  this  new  capability?  What  kind  of  gizmo  should 
we  invent  to  get  the  job  done?  Is  the  gizmo  we've  developed  good 
enough  and  cheap  enough  to  produce?  Etc."  These  kinds  of  questions 
are  asked  until  the  decision  is  made  to  scrap  (rather  than  upgrade 
or  replace)  a  system.  The  buzz  word  used  for  the  decisions  is 
"milestones".  The  activity  between  milestones  is  called  "phases." 

The  Basic  Acquisition  Cycle 


1 
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Figure  V-2  depicts  the  basic  acquisition  process  for  ijiggor 
programs.  Normally,  there  are  five  phases  in  the  process: 

o  Concept  exploration/definition; 


production ; 


o  Operations  support. 
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The  milestones  that  precede  each  of  these  phases  are  discussed 
below.  Who  makes  the  decision  at  each  milestone  is  a  function  of 
the  type  of  program.  (The  DAE  decides  foi  "DAB  programs,"  tin-  Ser¬ 
vice  Chiefs  decide  for  "Component  programs.")  Of particular  inter¬ 
est  are  the  decision  criteria  and  considerations: 

o  Milestone  Zei o— Program  I nitiation/Mission-Need  Decision 

-  The  Milestone  0  (zero)  decision  determines  mission-need  and 
approves  program  initiation  and  authority  to  budget  for  a  new  major 
program.  Normally,  a  concept  exploration/definition  phase  follows 
this  approval  . 


f. 

■A. 

A 


-  Primary  considerations  during  this  milestone  include:  (1) 


nu  bS  ion 


an.  i 


ysis;  (2)  affordability  and  life-cycle  costs;  (3) 

/  of  a  modification  to  an  existing  U.S.  or  allied  system 
t-o  provide-  n e e d > - 1 J  capability;  and  (4)  operational  utility  assessment 
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THE  ACQUISITION  PROCESS 


o  Milestone  I--Concept  Demonstration/Validation  Decision 


-  The  Milestone  1  decision  approves  proceeding  with  the  concept 
den’onstrat  ion /validation  phase  . 

-  Primary  considerations  during  this  decision  include:  (1) 

program  alternative  trade-offs;  (2)  performance/cost  and  schedule 
trade-offs,  including  the  need  for  a  new  development  program  versus 
buying  ui  adapting  existing  U.S.  or  Allied  military  or  commercial 
systems;  (3)  appropriateness  of  the  acquisition  strategy;  (4)  pro¬ 
totyping  of  the  system  or  selected  system  components;  (5)  afford¬ 
ability  and  life-cycle  costs;  (6)  potential  common-use  solutions; 
and  (7)  cooperative  development  opportunities. 

-  The  Milestone  I  decision  establishes  broad  program  cost , 
schedule ,  and  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability  goals  and 
thresholds ,  allowing  the  program  manager  maximum  flexibility  to 
develop  innovative  and  cost-ef f ective  solutions. 

o  Milestone  II--Full-Scale  Development  Decision 

-  The  Milestone  II  decision  approves  proceeding  with  the  full- 
scale  development  (FSD)  phase.  As  appropriate,  low-rate  initial 
production  (LRIP)  of  selected  components  and  quantities  may  be 
approved  to  verify  production  capability  and  to  provide  test 
resources  needed  to  conduct  interoperability,  live  fire,  or  opera¬ 
tional  testing. 

-  Primary  considerations  in  the  DAB's  deliberations  are;  (1) 
affordability  in  terms  of  program  cost  versus  the  military  value 
of  the  new  or  improved  system  and  its  operational  suitability  and 
effectiveness;  (2)  program  risk  versus  benefit  of  added  military 
capability;  (3)  planning  for  the  transition  from  development  to 
production,  which  will  include  independent  producibility  assess¬ 
ments  (hardware/software/data  bases);  (4)  realistic  industry  surge 
and  mobilization  capacity;  (5)  factors  that  impact  program  stabil¬ 
ity;  (6)  potential  common-use  solutions;  (7)  results  from  prototyp¬ 
ing  and  demonstration/validation;  (8)  milestone  authorization;  (9) 
manpower,  personnel,  training  and  safety  assessments;  (10)  procure¬ 
ment  strategy  appropriate  *~o  program  cost  and  risk  assessments; 

(11)  plans  for  integrated  logistics  support;  (12)  affordability 
and  life-cycle  costs;  and  (13)  associated  command,  control,  commu¬ 
nications,  and  intelligence  requirements,  including  communications 
security . 

-  The  Milestone  II  decision  establishes  more  specific  cost, 
schedule  and  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability  goals  and 
thresholds ,  including  approval  of  the  program  baseline  agreement 
between  the  DAE,  the  Service  Acquisition  Executive  (SAE),  the 
Program  Executive  Officer  (PEO),  and  the  Program  Manager  (PM). 


o  Milestone  III--Full  Rate  Production  Decision 

-  The  Milestone  III  decision  approves  proceeding  with  th^g 
affordable  full-rate  production  and  initial  deployment  phase. 

Initial  deployment  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  operations 
support  phase. 

-  Primary  considerations  in  the  DAB's  deliberations  are:  (1) 
icoulls  of  completed  operational  test  and  evaluation;  (2)  threat 
validation;  (3)  production  or  construction  cost  verification;  (4) 
affordability  and  life-cycle  costs;  (5)  the  production  and  deploy¬ 
ment  schedule;  (6)  reliability,  maintainability  and  plans  for  inte¬ 
grated  logistics  support;  (7)  producibility  as  verified  by  an 
independent  assessment;  (8)  realistic  industry  surge  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  capacity;  (9)  multiyear  procurement  or  milestone  authorization; 
(10)  manpower,  personnel,  training  and  safety  requirements,  (11) 
cost-effectiveness  or  plans  for  competition  or  dual  sourcing;  and 
(12)  associated  command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
requirements,  including  communications  security. 

o  Milestone  IV — Logistics  Readiness  and  Support  Review 

-  The  Milestone  IV  decision  identifies  actions  and  resources 
needed  to  ensure  that  operational  readiness  and  support  objectives 
are  achieved  and  maintained  for  the  first  several  years  of  the 
operational  support  phase.  The  Milestone  IV  review  will  normally 
occur  1  to  2  years  after  initial  deployment. 

-  Primary  considerations  in  the  DAB's  deliberations  are:  (1) 
Joy.isti.cs  readiness  and  sustainability  (peacetime  and  wartime); 

(2)  weapon  support  objectives;  (3)  the  implementation  of  integrated 
logistics  support  plans;  (4)  the  capability  of  logistics  activities 
(i.e.,  supply,  transportation,  etc.),  facilities  and  training  and 
manpower  to  provide  support  efficiently  and  cost-effectively;  (5) 
disposition  of  displaced  equipment;  and  (6)  affordability  and 
life-cycle  costs. 

o  Milestone  V — Major  Upgrade  or  System  Replacement  Decision 

-  The  Milestone  V  decision  encompasses  a  review  of  a  system's 
cr  facility's  current  state  or  operational  effectiveness,  suit¬ 
ability,  and  readiness  to  determine  whether  major  upgrades  are 
necessary  or  deficiencies  warrant  consideration  of  replacement. 

This  milestone  decision  normally  will  occur  5  to  10  years  after 
initial  deployment. 

-  Primary  considerations  in  the  DAB's  deliberations  are:  (1) 

capability  of  the  system  or  facility  to  continue  to  meet  its  orig¬ 
inal  oi  evolved  mission  requirements;  (2)  the  potential  necessity 

. .  r  men i fica t ions  and  upgrades  to  ensure  that  mission  requirements 
ire  met  and  that  the  useful  life  is  extended;  (3)  changes  in  threat 
*  hat  t  *-cu ire  increased  capability  or  utility;  and  (4)  changes  in 
technology  that  present  the  opportunity  for  a  significant  break¬ 
through  in  system  worth;  and  (i>)  disposition  of  displaced  equipment. 
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A  significant  question  to  be  decided  at  this  point  is  whether 
do  l  i  c.i  one  ies  are  critical  enough  to  warrant  n^jor  modification, 
ret  i  renient.  ,  and/or  new  start,  consider  .1  tions  . 

It  q.ct  1  t  i_ve _ Activity 

The  /'njuibJl  run  1‘iocers  lias  been  described  as  a  sequentiai 
cycle.  Ni  ver  the  less  ,  then  are  several  activities  in  the  process 
that  are  intended  to  bo  repetitive  or  continuous. 

Continuing  dialyses  of  Mission  Areas 

The  Services  are  to  conduct  continuing  analyses  of  their 
assigned  areas  ol  responsibility  to  identify  deficiencies  ana  to 
did. ermine  more  effective  means  of  performing  assigned  tasks.  These 
analyses  may  result  in  recommendations  to  initiate  new  acquisition 
programs  to  reduce  or  eliminate  operational  deficiencies,  to  estab¬ 
lish  now  capabilities  in  response  to  a  technologically  feasible 
opportunity,  to  reduce  the  DoP  cost  of  ownership  significantly,  or 
to  respond  to  a  change  in  national  defense  policy. 

Wogiom  Kvaluation 

aust:  as  systematic  .  a. « lysis  is  in  order  for  new  requirements, 
economic  analysis  of  ongoing  programs  is  to  be  conducted  to 
determine  how  best  to  improve  existing  programs  or  project  based 
on  <icl.ua  L  per  formance  .  “ 

bleaches  ot  baseline  Thresholds 

The  plot; ram  baseline  is  a  formal  agreement  between  the  DAK, 
SAK,  PKO  and  I M  that  briefly  summarizes  the  program’s  functional 
specifications,  cost,  schedule,  operational  effectiveness  ant, 
suitability  requirements.  If  any  of  the  established  thresholds 
is  exceeded,  t  he  PM  is  to  blow  the  whistle  (fill'  a  "deviation 
report")  which  mum  nigger  an  unschedule  UAb  review. 

P  t  oc e : is  duniin.  1  r y 

The  Acquisition  Proce::.  parallels  the  life  cycle  of  the 
we. systems  it  creates.  ..nd  supports.  Decisions  are  made- -based 
on  do  i  i  bei  a  tions  o!  Uie  DAP  or  i  he  iter  vices — before  each  phase,  as 
I  he  s '.'stems  matin  e.  Decisions,  if  favorable,  continue  the  life  oi 
the  systim  into  the  next  phase.  Throughout  the  process,  evalua- 
I  ions  are  conducted  to  investigate  alternative  (cheaper  and/or 
moil-  i  iimly)  means ,  check  to  see  that  the  mission  needs  still 

I  .  and  t  hat  t  he  system:  are  achieving  the  desired  objectives 
:  "i  Mu-  <*xpi  1  d  cost.  (liven  that  mission  needs  continue  to  exist, 
.)<>.  ,,e  other  .ill  1  1i1.it  ive  |  loves  to  be  b<d  ter,  cost,  schedule  and 
i'  1  :  o_i  niencjn  .ue  the  three  t  actoi  s  that  receive  continuous 

M  M  I  I  1 1  ■/  . 


PROBLEMS  AND  GAMES 

Rea!  i  t  y 

What  really  happens  in  the  acquisition  system  is  not  so  neat, 
t  Ldy  and  rational  as  one  might  expect  from  the  foregoing  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  following  extract  from  the  1986  Packard  Commission 
Kpoit  illustrates  some  of  the  hard  spots  experienced  by  many,  if 
net  riio.1 1 ,  ucieubw  oy r nms  « 

Problems  with  the  present  defense  acquisition  system 
begin  with  the  establishment  of  approved  "military  re¬ 
quirements"  for  a  new  weapon,  a  step  that  occurs  before 
development  starts.  Two  common  methods  exist  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  need  for  u  new  system-- "user  pull"  and 
"  :  •  ■<  'hnoloyy  push."  Both  methods  are  unsatisfactory. 

liscr  pull  defines  the  institutional  process  by  which 
users  (notably  the  Services)  assess  the  adequacy  of 
existing  weapons  to  meet  military  needs,  and  state  the? 
characteristics  of  the  next  generation  of  equipment 
in. sired  to  overcome  identified  inadequacies .  In  general, 
this  process  dor's  not  adequately  Involve  participants 
with  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  schedule 
implications  of  technical  improvements  required  to  saf- 
i  fy  these  characteristics.  Consequently,  user  pull 
often  leads  to  go  1  dpi  at  inq  —  that  is,  the;  inclusion  oi 
features  that  are  desirable  but  whose  cost  tar  exceeds 
their  real  value.  If  users  understood  the  likely  impact 
of  their  requirements  on  the  schedule,  quantity,  and 
rnainta  inabil.i  ty  of  the  weapons  they  event  ually  received, 
they  would  have  strong  motivation  for  compromise.  Cr  u  r- 
ully ,  however,  that  compromise --a  conscious  trade-oil 
between  performance  and  cost — does  not  take  place'  to  an 
adequate  degree.  Implicitly,  it  is  assumed  that  military 
requirements  should  be  "pure"  and  that  any  necessary 
tt  de-offs  will  take  place  later  in  the  process. 

A  .  *  creative! y  ,  requirements  often  at e  established  by  tech- 
im.iogy  push.  A  government  or  industry  team  conceives  of 
a  new  or  advanced  technology.  it  then  tries  to  persuade 
users  to  state  requirements  that  will  exploit  the  new 
technology.  Most  of  the  really  significant  improvements 
in  mil  ; tary  technology — radar ,  jet  ngines,  and  t he  atomic 
bomb,  tor  example — have  occurred  by  I oclmo I ogy  push  rather 
than  by  an  abstract  statement  of  r  ;  i  r  ••merits .  Because 
participant:-  in  this  process  p  ml  •<.  pash  technology  for 
its  own  sake-,  however ,  this  m«  •  t  h  >d  is  no  N-:  ■;  prone  to 
result  in  <;oldpl.>t  inq  than  u:  •  i  pu  1  1  . 

t.  m  -i  m  !  !  l  t  a  r  v  r  <  .  ju  i  i  a  tin  i  t  :  . :  r  >  le  i  i  •  .  d  ,  t  hi  ■  ru  'X  t  stop  i  s 

p  ,  i  i  :  I'  1  o  .i  small  team  whom  |  I  i  . .  to  ■  f  I  i  i  n  a  weapon 

.  ■  ■  |-,  tn  nii'il  I  I  to  S'  roQiiniionl  mo  "  in  a  i  k  o  t  "  I  ho 

■  v;  .  !  Inn  t  ho  '](.■  ni'i  tit  ,  is  1 1 1  do  r  t  <  i  •  r  *  t  I  unit  inq 
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authorized  for  its  development .  Such  marketing  takes 
plan  in  a  highly  competitive  environment,  which  is 
desirable  because  we  want  only  the  best  ideas  to  survive 
and  be  funded.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  this 
competitive  environment  Lor  program  approval  does  not 
<  ncourage  realistic  estimates  of  cost  and  schedule.  So, 
all  too  often,  when  a  program  finally  receives  budget 
approval  ,  it.  embodies  not  only  overstated  requirements 
but  also  understated  costs. 

Funding  having  been  approved,  the  DoD  program  team  is 
then  enlarged  and  given  the  task  of  preparing  detailed 
spec i 1 i cat  ions .  Weapon  system  specifications  for  a 
major  program  typically  run  to  thousands  of  pages,  not 
counting  generic  military  specifications  included  by 
reference.  System  specifications  effectively  become  a 
surrogate  Iol  overstated  military  requirements,  which 
tend  to  fade  trom  view. 

bob  then  invites  industry  to  bid  on  the  program.  The 
overly  detailed  system  specifications  serve  as  a  basis 
lor  defense  contractors  to  prepare  competitive  proposals 
describing  how  they  would  meet  the  specif ications ,  and 
at  what  cost  to  them  and  price  to  the  government.  The 
preparation  of  competitive  proposals  may  very  well 
expose  technical  problems  with  the  specifications,  or 
teveal  modifications  that  would  be  cost  effective.  The 
environment  in  which  program  competition  typically  takes 
place,  however,  encourages  improvements  within  specifi¬ 
cations,  but  discourages  modifications  that  deviate  from 
specifications.  This  effectively  forecloses  one  princi¬ 
pal  f act or--t.rade-of is  between  performance  and  cost — on 
which  the'  competition  should  be  based.  The  resulting 
compel. it  ion,  based  instead  principally  on  cost,  all  too 
often  goes  to  the  contractor  whose  bid  is  the  most  opti- 
m 1 s t  is. 

In  underbidding,  contractors  assume  there.-  will  be  an 
opportunity  later  in  a  program  to  negotiate  performance 
trade-offs  that  make  a  low  bid  achievable,  or  to  recover 
understated  costs  through  eng ineering  change-  orders. 
Today,  howe-vci  ,  most  production  and  many  development 
contracts  are  ne-gutiated  on  a  firm,  fixed-priced  basis. 
Fo r  tin.-  government,  the  advantages  of  a  fixed-price 
arrangement,  particularly  the  incentives  it  creates  for 
realistic  bidding,  are  never theless  of  real  concern. 
Fixed-price  contracts  effectively  can  enshrine  over¬ 
stated  requirements  and  understated  costs  in  a  legal 
arrangement  that  allows  little  or  no  flexibility  for 
n-eded  trade-offs  betw-en  cost  and  performance.  The 
'■  iiiti.irtu.il  ar  rangement  ,  intended  to  protect  the  gov- 
>  aliment,  may  cause  both  s  i  dr  s  to  lose. 
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In  the  face  of  these  dauntinq  problems,  DoD  selects  a 
successful  bidder  and  launches  the  program.  The  DoD 
program  manager  sets  out  to  accomplish  the  improbable 
task  of  managing  his  overspecified  and  underfunded  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  what  was  merely  improbable  soon  becomes  impossible. 
Tin.-  program  manager  finds  that,  far  from  being  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  program,  he  is  merely  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  who  can  influence  it.  An  army  of  advocates  for 
special  interests  descends  on  the  program  to  ensure  that 
it  complies  with  various  standards  for  military  specifi¬ 
cations,  reliability,  maintainability ,  operability,  small 
and  minority  business  utilization,  and  competition,  to 
name  a  few.  Each  of  these  advocates  can  demand  that  the 
program  manager  take;  or  refrain  from  taking  some  action, 
but  none  of  them  has  any  responsibility  for  the  ultimate 
cost,  schedule,  or  performance  of  the  program. 

None  of  the  purposes  they  advocate  is  undesirable  in 
itself.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  they  leave  the  pro¬ 
gram  manager  no  room,  tc  balance  their  many  demands,  some 
or  which  are  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  most  of 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  programs'  cost  and  sched¬ 
ule  objectives.  Even  more  importantly,  they  produce  a 
diffusion  of  management  responsibility,  in  which  every¬ 
one  is  responsible ,  and  no  one  is  responsible;. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  this  process,  various  committees 
of  congress  are  involved.  During  the  marketing  phase, 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  program  manager  to  sell  the 
program  to  his  Service  leaders  and  the  various  staffs  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  also  must 
sell  the  program  to  at  least  four  committees  and  to 
numerous  subcommittees  of  congress,  and  then  resell  it 
for  each  fiscal  year  it  is  considered.  In  so  doing,  the 
program  manager  .is  either  assisted  or  opposed  by  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  contractors,  each  advocating  its  own  views  ol  the 
:  roqram  on  Capitol  Hill.  While  congressmen  have  an 
abstract  interest  in  greater  program  e f i ec t iveness ,  they 
also  have  an  intense  pragma t  ie  interest  in  their  own 
com;  t  ituencies.  These  two  interests  are  frequently  in 
con  f 1  let ,  as  they  exert  pressure  on  specific  programs 
through  legislative  oversight  . 

All  of  these  pressures,  both  internal  and  external  to 
DoP,  cause  the  program  manager  to  spend  most  ol  his  time 
1  rioting  his  program.  In  el  loot,  he  is  reduced  to  being 

:  applicant  tor,  rather  t  h  n  a  manager  of,  his  program. 
The  resulting  heck*-  ter  psych.  ■  i  <  >ny  docs  not  condition  the 
program  manager  to  i>  a  roll  lor  possible  ineons  i  s  t  eric  les 
!•  tw>en  p> -r  form.,  no.  srui  schedule,  on  the  on.  ■  hand,  and 

t  :  :  I  -•  ed  f  lit  id  1  PCI  ,  i  in  tile  oilier  .  I’  1  (  d  i  e  I  ,1 1 )  [  y  ,  there  is 
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a  high  incidence  a  1  cost  ovctruns  on  major  weapon  systems 
programs . 

But  a  much  more  serious  result  of  this  management  environ¬ 
ment  is  an  unreasonably  long  acquisition  cycle--ten  to 
fifteen  years  for  our  major  weapon  systems.  This  is  a 
central  problem  from  which  most  ^cnei  acquisition  prob¬ 
lems  stem: 

o  It  Leads  to  unnecessarily  high  costs  of  development. 

Time  is  money,  and  experience  argues  that  a  ten-year 
acquisition  cycle  is  clearly  more  expensive  than  a 
five-year  cycle. 

o  It  leads  to  obsolete  technology  in  our  fielded  equip¬ 
ment.  We  forfeit  our  five-year  technological  lead  by 
the  time  it  takes  us  to  get  our  technology  from  the 
laboratory  into  the  field. 


o  And  it  aggravates  the  very  goldplating  that  is  one  of 
its  causes.  Users,  knowing  that  the  equipment  to  meet 
their  requirements  is  fifteen  years  away,  make  extremely 
conservative  threat  estimates.  Because  long-term  fore¬ 
casts  are  uncertain  at  best,  us^s  tend  to  err  on  the 
side  of  overstating  the  threat. 

Congress's  Hole 


It  seems  that  many  of  the  causes  of  the  problems  with  acquisi¬ 
tion  stem  from  congress.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  micromanagement 
that  takes  place  in  the  review  and  mark  up  of  the  program  and  pro¬ 
jects  by  congressional  committees,  subcommittees ,  and  staffs  is 
considered  a  significant  ggoblem  by  the  executive  branch,  and  to 
some  congressmen  as  well. 


Congress  also  has  a  hand  in  discouraging  top  notch  executives 
1  rnm  playing  a  part  in  the  Acquisition  Process. 

A  serious  impediment.  ...  is  the  inability  to  bring 
bright,  experienced  industry  people  into  senior  acquisi¬ 
tion  positions  in  the  Pentagon,  which  are  in  crying  need 
of  m-depth  management  experience.  Acquisition  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  Pentagon  requires  the  talent  of  a  substantial 
number  of  senior  industrial  executives  who  have  been 
through  the  rigors  of  contracting  and  managing  programs, 
kiiov.-  firsthand  the  problems,  difficulties  and  complexity 
oi  achieving  success  in  those  programs.  Unfortunately, 
through  a  series  oi  draconian  statutes  on  ethics  in 
government,  beginning  in  1978,  congress  has  created  an 
atmosphere  of  disenchantment  tor  any  defense  industry 
executive  who  wishes  to  serve-  his  country  but  to  be 
irrevocably  cut-off  from  his  private  sector  roots. 

Congress  thus  has  ensured  that  the  key  positions  will 
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not  be  sought  out  by  the  best  and  the  brightest  middle 
and  senior  executives.  .  .  .In  today's  environment, 

David  Packard  probably  would  not  have  accepted  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  position  in  1979,  since  it 
would  have  precluded  him  from  returning  to  Hewlett 
Packard . 

Cost  Growth  in  Perspective 


Almost  everybody  feels  that  the  cost  of  defense  systems  grows 
"too  much."  But,  lets  put  this  in  perspective  by  looking  at  two 
studies.  Rand  Corporation  and  the  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 
(TASC)  separately  analyzed  the  cost  growth  experienced  by  major 
DoD  weapon  system  programs  and  comparably  large,  complex  civil 
programs.  The  civil  programs  included  numerous  public  and  private 
sector  projects  that  typically  required  many  years  to  develop, 
involved  substantial  technical  risks,  and  depended  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  many  contractors.  Both  studies  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  average  cost  growth  in  major  Dol  ■•'eapon  system  programs  is 
lower  than  cost  growth  in  many  large  c  ~  le  civil  programs.  That 
may  seem  l,^ke  good  news,  but  Defense  Program  growth  averages  just 
over  5 0 ’ft  . 


Rapid  Prototyping  Is  Too  Slow  Coming  On-Line 


Rapid  prototyping  is  a  concept  that  can  in  many--but  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  al l--instanees  "solve"  the  two  big  acquisition  prob¬ 
lems.  Rapid  prototyping  offers  "tremendous  cost  savings  .  .  .  but 

also  increases  our  warfighting  capability  much  more  rapidly  than 
existing  heavily  institutionalized  development  procedures." 

The  economy  of  utilizing  this  approach  over  conventional 
methodology  is  accomplished  essentially  by: 

a.  Utilizing  off-the-shelf  technology  (i.e.,  private 
sector  R&D  investment  vice  government  funded  R&D) , 
and 

L.  Developing  and  installing  the  operational  system 
within  one  year  vice  the  traditional  5- If)  yeqjjs 
necessary  for  government -sponsored  programs.^ 


Cutting  red  tape  in  acquit; it  ion  is  nothing  new.  In  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  for  example,  Navy  weaponry  and  electronic  countermeasure: 
were  developed  very  quickly.  Thd  e  have  been  other  major  systems 
brought  on-line  -^thin  years  instead  ol  decades ,  but  they  are  few 
and  :  ir  between . ' 


V  i  ■  •  i  >  in <  ’yc  1 1  ■ 

Fact ois  hindering  the  acquist  ion  process  include  gel dpj a  Li ng , 
Hi  i  i  ■  i  <  >  —  ma  n  ageinen  t  ,  ungual  itied  execut  ives,  program  managers  not 
b1  i  ng  in  charge ,  overspec  i  I  ied  yet  under!  umlcd  programs,  buying 
in,  barrel  pr>  enure  ,  and  Hit  inability  to  get  o  t  I  - !  he  -  she  1  1 
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high  tech  system  into  operation  quickly.  They  all  contribute  to  a 
vicious  cycle  oi  games  and  problems.  The  result  is  inef f icient 
system  acquisition — life  cycles  arc  drawn  out,  costs  grow,  and  the 
ratio  of  bang-Lo-buck  continues  to  be  disappointing. 

INTERFACES 

The  defense  acquisition  system  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  and  maintaining  the  hardware  needed  by  the  warfighters. 

The  program  management  activity  that  we  have  developed  thus  far  is 
closely  related  to  the  Federal  Budget  and  PPB  System  discussed  in 
previous  chapters.  Formally,  the  only  "official"  interface  is  the 
designated  membership  of  the  DAB  and  DRB .  We  should,  however, 
look  more  deeply  into  some  of  the  inter-relationships  if  we  are  to 
completely  understand  aquisition  in  the  context  of  defense  resource 
al location . 

Planning  and  Programming 

The  articulation  of  the  need  for  new  weapons  (or  the  obsoles¬ 
cence  ot  old  programs)  should  theoretically  be  a  result  of  the 
planning  process.  It  is,  after  all,  during  the  first  P  ("Planning") 
in  PPBS  that  threat,  strategy  and  force  structure  ideas  are  syn¬ 
thesized  . 

Since  the  programming  phase  of  PPBS  is  where,  in  theory, 
objectives  are  reconciled  with  available  resources,  the  fate  of 
acquisition  programs  is  initially  determined  by  the  second  P 
("Programming")  in  PPBS.  A  major  defense  acquisition  program 
shall  not  be  started  unless  sulticient  resources,  including  man¬ 
power,  are  or  can  be  programmed  to  support  projected  development, 
testing,  production,  fielding,  and  support  requirements.  New 
major  acquisitions  are  to  ^  considered  concurrent  with  the  OSD 
POM  Summer  Review  process. 

While  major  program  decisions  are  made  in  context  with  both 
the  PPBS  and  the  acquisition  process,  there  are  notable  differences 
and  at  times  apparent  conflicts  between  these  two  systems.  The 
acquisition  process  proceeds  in  phases,  each  of  which  may  require 
only  a  part  oi"  a  budget  cycle  or  several  full  cycles.  Gearing  the 
phases  to  the  particular  business  and  technical  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  ensures  that  adequate  in-depth  reviews  are  conducted  prior  to 
significant  commitment  of  resources.  The  PPBS ,  rather  than  being 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  a  specific  program,  is  keyed  to  the  larger 
problem  oi  balancing  all  programs  within  service,  DoD,  OMB,  and/or 
congressional  financial  limits  established  for  a  particular  fiscal 
year  or  the  Five-Year  Defense  Plan.  Decisions  made  through  the 
DAB  process  need  to  be  reflected  in  the  FYDP.  This  is  accomplished 
during  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum/ Issue  Book/Program  Decision 
Memorandum  process  of  the  PPBS.  Successfully  passing  a  DAB  is, 
however,  no  guarantee  of  full  funding,  and  in  the  POM/PDM  process 
the  programs'  funding  may  be  cut. 
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Top  level  DoD  review  of  the  PPBS  process  is  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB) ,  whose  makeup  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  DAB  (See  Table  V-l),  although  the  purposes 
of  the  two  groups  are  different.  The  DAB  deals  with  a  single  system 
at  a  time,  basing  decisions  on  the  technical  progress,  acquisition 
strategy,  implementation  plans,  and  accuracy  of  cost  projections. 

By  contrast,  the  DRB 1 s  responsibility  is  to  advise  the  SECDEF  on 
the  overall  DoD  budget.  The  DRB  review  can  severly  impact  the  bud¬ 
geting  of  major  systems  acquisition.  Each  program  must  compete 
with  all-^ther  programs  (including  those  of  other  services)  for 
dollars . 


USD  (Acquisition) 

ASD  (Controller) 

ASD  (Program  Operations) 
DIR  ( R&D) 

DIR  (PA&E) 


Chairman,  JCS  is  DRB  Member 
Vice  Chief  is  on  DAB 

Service  Secretaries  are  Members 
of  DRB  and  can  attend  DAB 


Table  V- I 


MEMBERS  SERVING  ON  BOTH  THE  DAB  AND  THE  DRB' 


There  are  times  when  a  POM  or  budget  submittal  to  OSD  devi¬ 
ates  significantly  from  a  previously  approved  DAB  decision.  This 
fact  and  the  cost,  schedule  and  performance  impact  on  the  program, 
should  to  be  noted  in  the  POM  or  budget  submittal  and  explained. 

In  such  instances,  t^e  DAB  choice  is  a  decision  alternative  in  the 
POM  or  Issue  Paper. 

Budgeting 

PPBS  may  be  the  means  of  requesting  program  dollars,  but 
programs  get  their  resources  from  the  federal  budget  system. 


Look  at  figure  V-3,  which  depicts  the  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  LIFE 
CYCLE  COSTS  OF  A  WEAPON  SYSTEM.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  components  have  a  ONE  FOR  ONE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  CON¬ 
GRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  CATEGORIES  of  R&D ,  Procurement  and  O&M . 
While  the  DoD  prepares  its  budget  using  the  program  format,  and 
the  president's  budget  is  submitted  in  functional  format,  the 
bottom  line?  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  congressional 
budget.  System  acquisi t  ions  are  lunded  by  the  federal  budget 
System . 


Fiyure  V-3 


LIFE  CYC  I  iE  COSTS 


COST 

($) 


(YEARS) 


HIGill.LCHTS 

The  "Acquisition  System"  repj esents  a  decision  process  that 
buys  weaponry  and  then  supports  it  over  the  course  of  its  life. 
While  the  basic  process  is  desiyned  to  be  simple,  acquisition  is 
complicated  by,  and  intertwined  with,  the  PPBS  and  the  federal 
budyet  system.  Many  changes  have  been  made  to  the  process  over 
the  years,  especially  in  the  last  Lew  years.  All  the  changes  are 
intended  to  keep  costs  reasonable  and  deliver  weapon  systems  before 
they  are  obsolete.  However,  more  changes  appear  to  be  necessary 
l 1  our  acquisition  system  is  to  be  truely  effective  .  .  .  and 
ec licient  . 
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programs  too. 
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DODINST  5000.2. 

20.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  program  is  sufficiently  large 
ana/ or  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  low-rate  initial  produc¬ 
tion  and  full  rate  production  is  significantly  long,  there  may  be 
a  reed  lor  a  Program  Review  (a  Milestone  1II-A)  before  the  Mile¬ 
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Milestone  0 — Mission-Need  Statement  (MNS ) 


Milestones  0  Through  V — Cooperative  Opportunities 
Document . 


Milestone  I — System  Concept  Paper  (SCP) /Test  uiid 
Evaluation  Master  Plan  (TEMP). 


Milestone  1 — Competitive  Prototyping  Strategy  (CPS). 


Milestones  I  and  II --Cost  and  Operational  Effective¬ 
ness  Analysis  (COEA)  Report. 


Milestone  ]  and  1 1 — Conunun-Uso  Alternative  Statement. 
Milestones  I  and  I  I --Common-Use  Alternative  Statement 


Milestones  O  through  V--T ndependent  Cost  Estimates 
(Component  and  OSD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Croup). 


Milestone  i  1--Dee  i  s  i  on  Coordinating  Paper  fPC'P) 
updated  TEMP. 


Milestone  II  and  ill — Manpower  Estimate  Report  . 


Milestones  11  and  111 — Acquisition  BLiategy  Repent 
(Compi  Li  Li  vt  Alternative  Bounces). 
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12.  Milestone  1 1 1 --Beyond-Low  Rate  initial  Production 
(LRIP)  Report. 

13.  Milestone  11 I--Updai ed  Decision  Coordinating  Paper 
(DCP) /Updated  TEMP. 

14.  Milestones  IV  and  V — Updated  Decision  Coordinating 
Paper  C'CP) /Updated  TEMP/Updated  Production  Base- 

1  ine . 

22.  DODINST  5000.1,  p.  4. 

23.  DODINST  7041.3. 

24.  DODINST  5000.2,  p.  8,  Deiinitions  of  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  baseline  concept. 

-  Operational  Effectiveness.  The  overall  degree  of 
mission  accomplishmen t  ol  a  system  when  used  by  rep¬ 
resentative  personnel  in  the  environment  planned  or 
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I  NTEGRATJ  ON  AND  CUNCI.US  IONS 

PUTTING  TT  ALL  TOGETHER 


The  purpose  of  this  f  inal  chapter  is  to  synthesize  the  various 
parts  of  the  resource  allocation  process;  and  to  explore  how  the 
whole  system  miijht  be  made  to  weak  better. 

Rev iewing  the  Proc ess 

Table  VI-1,  at  the  end  ot  the  chapter,  provides  a  summary  of 
the  systems  described  earlier.  In  this  summary,  each  system--the 
Federal  Budget,  JSPS,  PPBS  and  Acquisition — is  broken  down  into 
phases,  players,  activities,  and  finally,  what  each  of  the  systems 
is  supposed  to  produce. 

1  ntegi  atinq  the  P ieces 

' 1  may  be  hard  to  imagine  that  all  these  systems  fit  together 
to  seive  some  grand  purpose.  Indeed,  there  never  was  a  formalized 
scheme  to  develop  a  PPBS,  an  acquisition  system,  the  JSPS,  and  the 
federal  budget  system  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would 
complement  and  support  each  other.  To  the  contrary,  these  systems 
have  all  evolved  separately,  but  not  without  influence  from  each 
other.  These  systems  therefore  co-exist,  although  not  always  in 
tot a  1  harmony  . 

it  is  possible  to  conceptualize  an  overall  defense  resource 
allocation  system,  even  if  it  doesn't  "officially"  exist  or  cannot 
b<  found  anywhere  else  on  paper.  Figure  Vl-1  offers  such  a  systems 
view  of  t  tie  whole  process  of  ck  tense  resource  allocation.  We  can 
see  that  the  systems  that  we  have  described  separately  are  actually 
"subsystems"  in  the  overall  process. 

Th<  JSPS  produces  strategy,  resource  needs  and  mission  tasks; 
tin :  PPBS  proposes  a  five  y<s.i  p  I  an  to  field  the  best  mix  ot  forcer 
given  resource  constraints,  the  acquisition  system  produces  and 
maintains  weapon  systems;  the  i.-deraJ  budget  system  provides  the 
funds.  Without  ail  of  these  subsystems  interacting,  we  cannot 
lehievo  t hi  objective:  FORCES  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  AT  SEA,  PROPERLY 
KOLiPPEI)  AND  SUPPORTED. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  SYSTEM 


CAN  IT  BE  MADE  TO  WORK? 


In  the  preceding  chapters,  many  of  the  problems  experienced 
within  the  various  subsystems  of  resource  allocation  were  discussed 
in  detail.  The  troubles  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

o  Appropriation  bills  are  virtually  never  enacted  into  law  on 
t  ime . 

o  Continued  deficit  spending  has  raised  the  federal  debt  to  a 
potentially  dangerous  level. 

o  Acquisition  ol  weapons  systems  takes  too  long  and  costs 
grow  about  50%  above  projections. 

o  The  RPBS  is  cranking  out  a  biennial  budget  while  congress 
is  only  acting  on  annual  spending  bills. 

o  Our  strategic  planning  system  is  faced  with  a  strategy- 
Iorce  mismatch.  Our  forces  in  the  field  and  at  sea  cannot, 
without  considerable  risk,  execute  our  declared  military 
strategy  . 

The  overall  effect  of  these  problems  is,  that  in  spite  of 
mortgaging  the  future  by  increasing  debt,  national  security 
objectives  exceed  our  military  means. 

liow  to  Fix _ ^  t  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  describe  the  process  we 
use-  to  allocate  resources  i  or  defense,  not  to  propose  an  alterna¬ 
tive  way  of  doing  things.  However,  since  one  of  the  conclusions 
is  that  the  system  doesn't  work  at.  well  as  it  should,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  some  comments  be  made  on  how  the  process  could  be  made 
to  work  better.  My  conclusions  are  that  we  need  to  complete  the 
reform  that  is  in  progress;  execute  the  process  as  designed;  make 
georl  *  >  ■.'ource  decisions;  and  all  else  failing,  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  totally  restructuring  the  way  we  do  our  allocation  business. 

Comp  1  - •  t  e  the  Reform 

Over  the  decades,  many  changes  have  been  made  to  the  resource 
al  Local  ion  process.  Indeeu,  the;  system  is  still  evolving.  The 
latast  stimulus  for  re  forms  — the  Packard  Commission  recommenda¬ 
tions,  were  especially  far-reaching.  The  Commission's  proposal  ^ 
for  a  defense  resource  allocation  process  is  shown  in  Figure  Vl-2. 

From  tin  discussions  in  f  lie  <  ai  )  ier  chapters,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  the  execut  ive  branch  has  instituted  essentially  all 
ot  the  recommended  changes  to  the  process  that  is  under  its  con- 
t-iol.  Congress,  however,  has  not  changed.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  1 n t er na L iona 1  Studies, 


VI  -  i 


Action:-,  t  oi  lilt)  t  in  have  not  yet  extended  to  congress . 

Congress  c.'ii,  In'  ill  loci ed  only  by  it?  own  choice  and  by 
the  electorate.  Congress  should  carefully  consider  how 
i  t  r.  rob  i  mi  responsibilities  could  be  improved.  With¬ 
out  changes  hi  congress,  it  may  prove  impossible  t.O 
continue  to  improve  the  .  .  .  process.*- 

We  1 1  received  and  applauded  as  the  Packard  proposal  was,  it  cannot 
teed  without  the  support  and  participation  oi  all  the  players. 

We  must  Ion  cute  1 

Another  point  to  consider  i s  that  reorganization  itselt 
baldly  ever  solves  a  problem.  Execution  is  the  key  to  success. 

The  congressional  port  ion  oi  the'  process  was  restructured 
radical  ly  in  197*1,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  execute  the 
process  as  dtsigntd.  The  bottom  line  is  performance  by  the 
players.  MO  MATi'hH  HOW  WE  ORGAN  I  7.1-1  OK  RESTRUCTURE  THE  PROCESS,  IT 
Wr  hi.  Nut  wold-  uni  ess  EEFI  CT  1  vei.y  executed. 

Ma  1  i  Good  bt  -e  i  s  ions 

Day  in,  day  out  ueers, ions  about  how  to  allocate  the  scarce 
ii  sources  o l  our  tint  ion  must  be  rjooel  ones  if  wo  art.'  to  hope  to 
it.ilise  on  i  national  object  i  vos .  Commanders  in  the  field,  program 
ni.uietjet  s  ,  ot  he  r  acquis  i  t  ion  people,  budget  czars,  programmers, 

P intuit  r:  ,  analysis,  and  congressional  folks  all  have  one  thing  in 
common  .  .  .  they  contribute  to  i  oikj  term  decisions  about  the  means 

to  bo  employed  It)  defend  our  nut  *onul  interests.  They/  arrive  at 
decisions  at  d i t  ' <  i  tut  ways  indeed;  but,  for  our  overall  collective 
intu  it  sts  to  be  .a  tved,  their  individual  decisions  must  be  sound. 

Coni|  lex  i  ssut  ai  ••  only  r.o  I  v<  d  i  e  spoil  s  ib.I.y  if  certain  proven 
dt-cisita.  making  concepts  are  employed.  These  include  being 

•  split  if  ,.bout  (  In  problem,  o|>  i<  ct  ,  vos  and  how  altcrnat  i  vos  are 

•  'on.  pa  rod.  Go:  t  anil  <  ■  It  t  a  •  1  i  vc  if  ;  • :  ,  .a,  well  as  professional 

;.uh  |ect  i  v  t  ;  udg- -imc  1 1 1  ,  must  b<  evu  I  u.  I'd.  The  decision  method 
should  alio  i  ne  I  udt  oonsidcr.ii  on  <  d  the  onviroment  with  it's 
■nicer  t  a  j  nl  i*-s  .  Good  i  era  >urce  dec  i s  i  on  a  include  due  regard  for 
imp]  emon  I  ••  i  i  on  and  vei  if  icat  ion  <d  I  lie  selected  alternative.  It 
i:  also  important  tlnit:  the  r..tiou.ilo  oi  decisions  be  well 

G<  iimiiun  i  ca  t  t  <1 .  What  this  all  be  i  in  down  to  is  that  we  must  use  a 
\  : .  t  <  'ina  lie,  i  (it  ioridt  i  i  .imowor  k  hr  defense  resource  decisions. 

: .  1  it  ,d  1  tl  W'  '  Re:  t  MIC  t  1 1  e  t  he  PlOCCSS  ? 

Kvt  i.  i  i  ermtj  ross  cmln  .n't  •!  tin-  pi  opened  process  changes  ,  and 
ol  .etefl  budget  legist  at  .i  <itl  or  t  i  me  ,  and  we  Opt  l  mi  zed  our  indi "i- 
du.ii  decisions,  weiirtl  that  b<  *  ni.iHjh  to  strive  our  do  tense  resource 
piobjpm;;.'  l'<  ■  i  h.  g  :  not.  II  tail  I  wt,  major  problems  arc  t  he 
t  r  i  f  '■'!'/■  I  or  *  m  i  .  .lie  it  eh  and  r  i:,i;.g  debt,  jh  rhaps  we  need  to  oon- 
. .  i  I !'  I  a  total  l  .-or  ieiit.it  I  OI  I  (  I  the  plod'  S  .  Consider  the  i  O  i  ■ 

!  •  W  I  r  I  *  |  p  o :  :  i  b  i  *  •  •  * )  1 1  •  i .  <  • .  •  o  I  *  ■  v .  I  I  : .  : 


o  Congress ,  considei inq  national  security  interests  and 
objectives  along  with  all  oilier  national  interests,  needs 
and  objectives,  a  1  locates  lunds  to  the  executive  branch. 


o  The  DoD,  using  these  projected  budget  allocations,  recom- 
inends  to  the  president  a  nat  ioiiai  military  strategy  and  the 
supporting  force  structure. 


o  T  f  the  strategy  will  riot  achieve  the  national  security 
objectives,  the  president  and  congress  must  agree  to 
e rtlier : 


oo  increase  defense  spending;  ol 


oo  lower  the-  objectives. 


o  'ihe  two  rules  in  the  process  should  he: 


oo  federal  budget,  must  be  balanced. 


ju  military  strategy  must  not  exceed  capabilities. 


The  current  defense  resource  allocation  process  generally 
starts  with  objectives  end  creates  strategy  first,  then  deals  with 
resource  constraint s .  • i  this  process  has,  in  spite  of  reform, 

failed  us  over  the  past  decades,  why  not  turn  the  process  a round V 
Let's  start  with  constraints  and  build  strategy  and  lorce  levels 
from  a  realistic  estimate'  ol  the  means  that  will  he  available, 
instead  of  proceeding  1  tom  strategy  to  rea  I  i  t.y ,  perhaps  we  should 
st.a  1  *:  v/i  t  h  rea  l  it  y .  .  .  . 
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NOTES 


l 


1 


1.  The  Packard  Commission  termed  its  proposal  a  "National 
Security  Planning  and  Defense  Budget  Process."  Details  of  the 
report  from  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management  (and  Acquisition)  can  be  found  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 
The  Picture  of  the  Overall  Process  Recommendations  comes  from  A 
Quest  for  Excellence — from  Report  by  the  President’s  Blue  Ribbon 


Commi: 


Lon  on  Defense  Management,  Appendix,  June  1986,  p 


2 .  U.S.  Defense  Acquisition:  A  Process  in  Trouble, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University,  March  1987,  p.  48. 
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APPENDIX  A 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS,  ABBREVIATIONS 
AND  ACRONYMS 


The  purpose  of  *  his  appendix  is  to  provide  a  handy  reference, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  good  fun,  the  author  is  willing  to 
reimburse  those  readers  who  can  find  fault  with  or  improve  on  these 
terms,  abbreviations  and/or  acronyms.  In  fact,  errors  or  "better 
definitions"  that  are  submitted  to  the  author  will  be  rewarded  by 
a  beer  or  soda  (depending  on  the  submittee's  preference). 

TERMS 

Sources  of  these  definitions,  if  they  were  not  invented  by 
the  author,  are  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Account irig .  The  process  of  recording  and  summarizing  financial 
transactions  and  analyzing,  verifying,  and  reporting  the 
results . 

Accrual  Accounting.  An  expenditure-based  accounting  system  in 

which  revenues  are  accounted  for  when  earned  and  operating^ 
costs  are  accounted  for  as  resources  are  used  or  consumed. 

Accrued  Expenditures.  Charges  during  a  given  period  that  reflect 
liabilities  incurred  and  the  need  to  pay  for:  (a)  services 
performed  by  employee:;,  contractors,  other  Government  accounts, 
vendors,  Carriers,  grantees,  lessors,  and  other  payees:  (b) 
goods  and  other  tangible  property  received;  and  (c)  amounts 
becoming  owed  under  programs  for  which  no  current  service  or 
performance  is  required  (such  as  annuities,  insurance  claims, 
other  benefit  payments,  and  some  cash  grants,  but  excluding 
the  repayment  of  debt ,  which  is  considered  neither  an  obliga¬ 
tion  nor  an  expenditure).  Expenditures  accrue  regardless  of 
when  cash  payments  are  made,  whether  invoices  have  been  ren¬ 
dered,  or,  in  some  car.es,  whether  goods  ^r  other  tangible 
property  have  been  physically  delivered. 

Agency .  This  term  is  used  very  loosely  by  many  people.  Properly, 
it  refers  to  a  department,  commission,  board,  or  other  inde¬ 
pendent  office  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  How¬ 
ever,  budget  personnel  use  it  when  talking  about  subordinate 
organizations  that  have  the  responsibility  for  actual  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  administration  of  funds.  They  speak  of  this  as 
an  "operating"  .agency. 


A 1  loe.it  ion.  In  budgeting,  .11,  oliicinl  piece  of  paper  issued  by 
'hi  vice  headquarter;;;  i  n  a  ma  jm  command  or  other  operating 
agency.  i t  is  a  funding  document  and  represents  cash  that 
you  c.m  eommit  and  obi  ig.it  e.  in  .]OpG,  the  resources  given  to 

A-  1 


V1. 


the  commander  or  a  unified  or  specified  command  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  execution  planning  or  actual  execution. 

Allotment .  In  budgeting,  this  is  similar  to  an  allocation  except 
that  it  is  issued  by  a^major  command  or  operating  agency  to 
its  subordinate  units. 

Apportionment .  This  term  lias  different  meanings  depending  on  the 
context  in  which  used. 

Tn  budgeting,  apportionment  is  the  regulation  of  the  Rate  at 
which  appropriated  funds  can  be  spent.  The  apportionment 
process  is  intended  to  spread  out  spending  so  that  additional 
appropriation  will  not  be  required.  Apportionment  is  the 
distribution  by  the  OMB  of  amounts  available  for  obligation. 
Apportionments  are  legally  binding  .  .  .  spending  above  the 

amount  apportioned  is  cause  tor  legal  charges  being  pressed. 

in  JOPS,  the  apportionment  is  resources  made  available  to  the 
commander  of  a  unified  or  specified  command  for  deliberate 
planning.  Apportioned  resources  are  used  in  the  development 
of  operation  plans  and  may  be  more  or  less  than  Lljose  allo¬ 
cated  for  execution  planning  or  actual  execution. 

Appropriated  Funds.  This  is  obligations  1.  authority  made  available 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  (appropriation)  and  distributed  to  you 
for  use  through  the  "apportionment-allocation"  procedure. 

Appropi ration  Act.  An  Act  of  Congress  that  permits  a  department 
or  other  governmental  agency  to  obligate  the  U . S .  government 
to  pay  money  for  goods  or  services.  By  itself,  the  appro- 
pi.  inti  on  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent.  Actually,  the 
appropriation  constitute:,  a  hunting  license  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  obtain  an  apportionment  (see  definition  above),  i.e., 
the  administrative  authority  for  the  department  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  otherwise  obligate  the  government.  The  Treasury 
raises  the  money  to  meet  expenditures,  and  expenditures  take 
place  only  after  there  has  been  performance  against  an  obli¬ 
gation.  These  are  important  distinct  ioys.  Appropriations 
may  last  for  dll : erent  periods  of  time.1 


Currently , 
Tub  ie  I  I  - 8  . 


are  13  regular  appropriation 


shown  in 


Approp  r  i  at  I  on  !  .a  nguage  .  The  publish'd  text  o  I  an  appropriation 
••  •  t  (Public'  Law)  in  whrch  rongres:  spells  out  the  dollar 
amounts  yuthor .i  zed  and  the  pin  pos« for  which  t  hose  Lunds  can 


Appn  p  t  raj  lor.  I.imjtat  ron  .  Th  i  :  j  •  what  congress  say:,  you  either 
sst  do  or  cannot  do  W’tf  an  g.pr  <  pi  i  a  t  l  <  >n  .  Such  directive: 
.  i  ■  •<  >n  t  a  i  ra  ■■ !  in  uppront  bit  i  < !  angn.ig<  or  in  Ccia  tal  Pro- 


appro:.)  '  ■  i  *  if 


.  V  -  -  V '  *  VvJ/' 


roved  Program.  Resources  (Forces,  Manpower,  Obligational 
Authority,  and  Material)  for  individual  program  elements 
reflected  jn  the  FYDP,  as  modified  by  Secretary  of  Defense 


dec  is  ions . 


Authorization  Act.  An  act  of  congress  that  establishes  or  con¬ 
tinues  a  federal  program  or  agency  either  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  or  indefinitely;  specifies  its  general  goals 
and  conduct;  and  usually  sets  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  bud¬ 
get  authority  that  can  be  provided  in  an  appropriation.  An 
author ization  for  an  agency  or  program  usually  is  required 
before  an  appropriation  for  that  same  agency  or  program  can 
be  passed. 


Authorization  Committee.  A  standing  committee  of  the  House  or 

Senate  with  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
of  those  laws  that  establish  or  continue  the  operations  of 
federal  programs  or  agencies.  An  authorization  committee 
also  has  jurisdiction  in  those  instances  when  spending 
authority  is  provided  in  the  Substantive  legislation. 


Backdoor  Authority  or  Backdoor  Spending.  Budget  authority  pro¬ 
vided  without  the  passage  of  an  appropriation.  The  most 
common  forms  of  backdoor  authority  are  borrowing  authority, 
contract  authority,  and  entitlements.  Permanent  appropria¬ 
tions  that  continue  without  any  current  congressional  action 
also  are  considered  to  be  backdoor  spending. 


Balanced  Budget.  A  budget  in  which  receipts  are  equal  to  or 
greater  t^an  outlays.  (See  also  Budget  Deficit;  Budget 
Surplus . ) 


Benefit  Analysis.  The  systematic  identification  and,  when  possi¬ 
ble,  quantification  of  the  leturns  or  outputs  of  alternative 

-  'on .  ses  of  not  ion . 


In  PPBS,  a  budget  reduction. 


Bon  owing  Authority.  A  form  ol  budget  authority  that  permits  a 

federal  agency  (other  Limn  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Financing 
Bank)  t  o  borrow  funds  from  t  lie  public  or  another  federal  fund 
or  account  and  to  incur  obligations  and  make  payments  of  spe- 
eit ted  purposes  out  of  that  borrowed  money.  Borrowing  author¬ 
ity  <lil  1  e r s  from  an  appropriation,  which  permits  a  federal 
agetu-y  t o  incur  obligations  and  make  payments  directly  from 
t  tie  Treasury.  Borrowing  authority  is  a  type  of  backdoor  ^ 
spending.  (See  Backdoor  authority  or  backdoor  spending.) 


Budget  .  A  planned  program  for  a  f  i yea  1  period  of  estimated  costs, 
obi  ignt  ions,  and  expend  i  t  u  i  >  a;  . 


Budget  i  ng .  The  grocer.:,  ot  t  rati:  bit  ing  manpower  and  technical 

t  'U'.out  e..  r  .  j  u  i  i  •  men  t  s  into  t  ime-i-hated  financial  re  sour  e<  . 


Budget  Activity.  A  function  or  acl ivity  funded  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  category. 


Budget  Authority.  Authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  into  obliga¬ 
tions  that  will  result  in  immediate  or  future  outlays  involv¬ 
ing  Federal  Government  funds,  except  that  budget  authority 
does  not  include  authority  to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another  person  or  govern¬ 
ment.  The  basic  forms  of  budget  authority  are  appropriations, 
authority  to  borrow,  and  contract  authority.  Budget  authority 
may  be  classified  by  the  period  of  availability  (1  year,  mul¬ 
tiple-year,  nc-year) ,  by  the  timing  of  congressional  action 
(current  or  permanent),  or  by  the  manner  oj  determining  the 
amount  available  (del  mite  or  indefinite)  . 


Budget  Authorization .  A  document,  referred  to  as  a  BA,  represent¬ 
ing  an  approved  annual  financial  plan.  This  paper  shows  the 
amount  of  funds  you  may  plan  on  using  to  accomplish  your  job. 
It  does  not  authorize  you  to  commit  or  obligate-j  the  govern¬ 
ment  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  allocation. 


Budget  Costs.  Costing  used  in  budget  submissions  as  distinguished 
from  costing  used  in  programming  documents,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  programming  costs.  Budget  costs  represent  the 
specific  TOA  requirements  for  funds  in  a  particular  fiscal 
per.iodj.and  generally  represent  a  refinement  of  programming 
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by  i  ii<  budget  esti- 
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direct  mission  impact  and  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
anti /ot  supported  CINC  have  identified  as  requiring  inten¬ 
sified  tracking  and  management.  Also,  items  in  short  supgly 
or  expected  to  be  in  short  supply  for  an  extended  period. 

C it  a  l  1  on  u  f  bunds .  A  letter,  teletype,  or  formal  document  by 
which  you,  in  one  agency,  toil  ^mother  agency  that  it  can 
commit  and  obiicate  your  money. 

Cnmnii  tment .  An  accounting  procedure  in  which  funds  are  adminis¬ 
tratively  earmarked  for  something  to  be  bought  in  the  near 
future.  This  procedure  precedes  obligation  action  and  is 
normally  b^sed  on  tirm  procurement  directives,  requisitions, 
or  orders. 

Concurrent  Reno  1 ut ion  on  the  Budget.  A  resolution  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  congress,  but  not  requiring  the  signature  of  the 
president,  setting  forth,  reaffirming,  or  revising  the  con¬ 
gressional  budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for  a  fis¬ 
cal  year. 

Conference  Action .  Function  ol  members  of  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentat  ives  and  the  Senate  in  joint  session,  to  reconcile 
their  differences  so  that  a  single  bill  can  be  recommended 
that  will  gain  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  congress. 

Cuit'jr  ■  u.s  i  on  a  1  Budget .  The  budget  as  set  forth  by  congress  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  By  law  the  resolution 

me  i  udes  : 

-  Tli* ■  appropriate  lev*  1  ol  total  budged,  outlays  arid  of  total 
new  budget  author  Lty; 

-  An  «.  st  imate  of  budget  out  lays  and  new  budget  authority  for 
'•arh  nc  ]ni  functional  <-ategor  y,  for  undistributed  intergov¬ 
ernmental  transactions,  and  lor  such  other  matters  relating 
to  tin  budget  as  may  b*  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  oi  tlie  1  ')  7  4  Comn  *  •:  sional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Cent i oi  Act : 

-  the  amount  ,  it  my,  < .  l  t  h<  •  surplus,  or  deficit  in  the 
budg.  i  ; 

-  i.  he  i  i  connm  •  rid*  si  li-v-i  «  !  t-.c*  ml  receipts;  and 

4 

-  tli*-  .  pp  i  no  r  j  ,  1 1  i  ■  J  i  *.t  t  !  i  pi  i  bl  ic  debt  . 

i  ;-'j  Fuiid .  'M;,  i  -  k'tty  trade-  up  of  ad  van-  - 

:  e.-d  f  r  on'  i>).  a i. •  i  <  .  These  payments 

p.  -  •  j  o  j  I'M-fl  I,,  ;!•  -  j  . ;  •  -  r )  *  •  i  that  swi  i-ta-ra.-ti 

■  1  I  !  i :  v  a  !  u<  <  !  g  ■  '<  m  1  -  -  mil  s.  *  i  v  ic<  ,  - 1 1  ,  u:  •  1 1  -  - : 
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current  dollars  by  an  appropriate  price  index,  a  process 
generally  known  as  "deflating."  Constant  dollars  are  used  to 
discount  increases  or  decreases  in  prices  when  comparing 
transactions  over  a  period  or  Lime.  (See  Current  Dollars) 


Continuing  Resolution.  Legislation  enacted  by  congress  to  provide 
budget  authority  for  Federal  agencies  and/or  specific  activ¬ 
ities  to  continue  in  operation  until  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tions  are  enacted.  Continuing  resolutions  are  enact- when 
action  on  appropriations  is  not  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
a  fiscal  year.  The  continuing  resolution  usually  specifies  a 
maximum  rate  at  which  the  obligations  may  be  incurred,  based 
on  the  rate  of  the  prior  year,  the  president's  budget  request 
or  an  appropriation  bill  passed  by  either  or  both  Houses  of 
the  congress. 


Contract  Authority.  A  type  of  budget  authority  that  permits  a 
federal  agency  to  incur  obligations  before  appropriations 
have  been  passed  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  in  a 
revolving  fund.  Contract  authority  must  be  funded  subse¬ 
quently  by  an  appropriation  so  that  commitments  entered  into 
can  be  paid. 


Cost  Analysis.  The  systematic  examination  ol  the  cost  ol  inter¬ 
related  activities  and  equipment  to  determine  the  relative 
costs  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 


Cost/ Bone f j t  Analysis.  An  analytical  technique  that  compares 

the  social  costs  and  benefits  of  proposed  programs  or  policy 
actions.  Ail  losses  and  gains  experienced  by  society  are 
included  and  measured  in  dollar  terms.  The  net  benefits  ere- 


by  an  action  are  calculated  by  subtracting  the  losses 


incurred  by  some  sectors  ol  society  front  the  gains  that  ac¬ 
crue  to  other.  Alternative  actions  are  compared  to  choose 
one  or  more  that  yield  the  greatest  net  benefits,  or  ratio  of 
Irene  I  Its  to  costs. 


The  inclusion  of  all  gains  and  losses,  t  o  society  in  cost- 
benefit  analysis  di st inguishes  i t  I rom  cost-effectiveness 
analysis ,  which  is  a  more. limited  view  of  costs  and  benefits, 
(lee  Cost  1-.  f  fee  t.  r  v-  ness  .  ) 


Cost 


Category .  One;  ol  three  typ<  s  of  costs  into  which  the  total 
cost  of  a  program  element  is  divided:  (1)  research  and 

development,  (2)  i  n  ■:<  Lment  ,  and  (5)  ope  rat.  ions  . 


Center  .  Any  organ  i  /.a  t  ie.na  1  clement  or  timet  i  on  ,  den  i  qr.a  I  ed  as 


an  entity  tor  the  purpose  of  determining  costs 


■I  f  ?  ect r  venous  Analysis.  An  analytical  t  ■  •chnigu*-  used  to 
hi  .one  the  most  i  f  f  relent  method  for  achieving  a  program  or 
o  l  icy  goal.  The  cost,  s  of  a  1 1  ern.it  i  v<  •.«,  arc  m<  asm  red  by  their 

•  qu  l  : .  l  t '  •  e : .  *  i  «Mt  ed  dollar  e>;pi  sai  it  ill  es  .  K  t  I  ect  1  venes:;  is 

•  !  1  \  ■  -i  I  1  ’  /  t  !•  g  i  .  .  ■  f :  1  goal  a  t  t  ..  i  run'  lit,  and  may  also  (but 
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not  necessarily)  be  measured  in  dollars.  Either  the  net 
ef  iect i  veness  (ef  tln:L i  veness  minus  costs)  or  the  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  ratios  of  alternatives  are  compared.  The  most  cost- 
effective  method  chosen  may  involve  one  or  more  alternatives. 

The  limited  view  of  costs  and  effectiveness  distinguishes 
this  technique  from  cost-benefit  analysis,  which  encompasses 
society-wide  impacts  of  alternatives.  See  Economic  Analysis. 

Ctisis  Action  System  (CAS) .  A  system  specified  in  JOPS  Volume  IV 
that  gives  guidance  and  procedures  for  joint  operation  plan¬ 
ning  by  military  forces  during  emergency  or  time-sensitive 
situations.  The  procedures  are  designed  to  give  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  information  to  develop  timely  recommendations 
to  the  National  Command  Authorities  for  decisions  involving 
the  use  of  U.S.  military  lorcesin  crisis  situations. 

Ci osswalk .  Any  procedure  lor  expressing  the  relationship  between 
budgetary  data  from  one  set  of  classifications  to  another. 
Typical  crosswalks  are  (1)  between  appropriation  accounts  and 
authorizing  legislation,  (2)  between  the  budget  functional 
structure  and  the  congressional  committee  spending  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  and  (3)  between  DOD  programs  and  congressional 
appropriations . 

Current  Dollar.  The?  dollar  value  of  a  good  or  service  in  terms  of 
prices  current  at  the  time  the  good  or  service  was  sold. 

This  is  in  contract  to  the  value  of  the  good  or  service  in 
constant  dollars. 

Debt,  Federal.  There  are  three  basic  tabulations  of  Federal  debt: 
gross  Federal  debt,  debt  held  by  the  public,  and  debts  sub¬ 
ject  to  statutory  limit. 

Cross  Federal  Debt 

Consists  of  public:  debt  and  agency  debt  and  includes  all 
public  and  agency  debt  issm  s  outstanding . 


Pub  lie  Debt.  That  portion  ol  the  Federal  debt  incurred 
when  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB)  bor¬ 
rows  fund::  direct  ly  from  the  publ  re  or  another  fund  or 
recount  .  To  avoid  double  counting,  FFB  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  is  not  included  lii  the1  public  debt.  (The  Treasury 
bor lowing  required  to  obtain  the  money  to  1 end  to  the  FFB 
is  already  part  of  the  public  debt.) 

Ag.-ney  Lie |a  .  That  poi  t  ion  of  the  Federal  debt  incurred 
when  a  Federal  agency,  other  than  the  Treasury  or  the  Fud- 
•  r.il  1  trancing  Bank,  i:  nit  lior  i  ■/••d  by  law  to  borrow  funds 
direc*iy  i  r  oin  the  public  hi  another  luiui  or  account.  To 
id  d<  ub  I  >  count  i  ng  ,  at;,  ucy  bor  lowing  from  Treasury  or 
•he  FFH  md  1'i'dei  ,i  1  fund  advances'  to  trust  1  undr.  are  not 


included  in  the  Federal  debt.  (The  Treasury  of  FFB  bor¬ 
rowing  required  to  obtain  the  money  to  lend  to  the  agency 
is  already  part  of  the  public  debt.)  Agency  debt  may  be 
incurred  by  agencies  within  the  Federal  Budget  (such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  or  by  off-budget  Federal  enti¬ 
ties  (such  as  the  Postal  Service).  Debt  of  Government- 
sponsored,  privately  owned  enterprises  (such  as  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association)  is  not  included  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt . 


Debt  Held  by  the  Public 

Part  of  the  gross  Federal  debt  held  by  the  public.  (The 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  included  in  "the  public"  for  this 
purpose.)  Debt  held  by  Government  trust  funds  (e.g.,  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund),  revolving  funds,  and  off-budget  Fed¬ 
eral  entities  is  excluded  from  debt  held  by  the  public. 

Debt  Subject  to  Statutory  Limit 

As  defined  by  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1917,  as 
amended,  it  currently  includes  virtually  all  public  debt. 
However,  only  a  small  portion  of  agency  debts  is  included 
in  this  tabulation  of  Federal  debt. 

Defense  Guidance  (DG) .  A  key  Planning  Document  of  PPBS  issued  by 
the  SECDLF  after  consulting  with  the  services  and  the 
unified/-  specified  commanders.  Provides  threat  assessment, 
policy,  strategy,  force  planning,  and  fiscal  guidance  to  all 
DOD  organizations.  The  DG  is  the  "big  picture"  for  military 
planners . 

Deferral .  A  type  of  impoundment,  a  deferral  is  an  action  ol  the 
president  that  temporarily  withholds,  delays,  or  precludes 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  budget  authority.  A  deferral 
must  be  reported  by  the  president  to  congress  in  a  deferral 
message.  The  deferral  can  be'  overturned  if  oithei  house 
passes  a  resolution  disapproving  it.  A  deferral  may  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  iy  which  the  message 
reporting  it  is  transmitted  to  congress. 

De  f  la  t  ion .  A  decrease  in  the  g<  netal  price  level,  us.ua  Lly  accom¬ 
panied  by  declining  levels  ol  output,  increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  a  contraction  of  tin-  supply  of  money  and  credit.  A 
price  level  decline  during  tin  contract  ion  phase  ol  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  has  not  occurred  in  the  United  States  since  the 
end  of  Woild  War  II.  Some  attribute  this  to  institutional 
barriers  that  prevent  downward  adjustments  in  wages  and 
prices.  Declines  in  output  with  increases  in  unemployment , 

however  ,  .  are  themselves  somet  i  mes  refer  led  to  as  dui.  l.if  ionfirv 
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Discount  Rate.  The  interest  rate-  that  a  commercial  bank  pays  when 
it  borrows  trom  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  discount  rate  is 
one  of  the  tools  of  monetary  policy  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  Federal  Reserve  customarily  raises  or  lowers  the 
discount  rate  to  signal  a  sh^ft  toward  restraining  or  easing 
its  money  and  credit  policy. 

In  economic  ana1 ysis  a  "Discount  Rat^"  is  used  to  determine 
the  "present  value"  of  future  costs. 

Disposable  Personal  Income.  Personal  income  less  personal  taxes 
and  rontax  payments  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Economic  Anti  lysis.  A  systematic  approach  to  the  problem  of  choos¬ 
ing  how  to  employ  scarce  resources  and  an  investigation  of 
the  full  implications  of  achieving  a  given  objective  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  manner.  The  determination  of 
efficiency  and  effect  >  verioss  is  implicit  in  the  assessment  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches. 

Economic  Assumption.  Estimates  of  how  the  national  economy  will 
behave.  The  three  main  economic  assumptions  that  affect  the 
budget,  are  unemployment,  inflation,  and  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product. 

Enrolled  Bill.  The  appropriations  bill  after  both  Houses  ol  con¬ 
gress  havy  passed  it  and  before  the  president  has  signed  it 
into  law. 

En t i t lament .  Legislation  that  requires  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
all  persons  or  governments  that  meet  the  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  established  in  the  law.  Examples  of  entitlement  pro-, 
grams  are  Social  Seem  Lty,  Medicare,  and  veterans  pensions. 

Expend  it  ure .  Anothei  accounting  term,  but  when  you  have  actually 
paid  out.  your  money  for  services  or  items  received  you  have 
made  one. 

Fiscal  Guidance.  Annual  guidance  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 

Defense  that  outlines  the  fiscal  constraints  that  must  be 
observed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  military  depart¬ 
ments,  and  defense  agencies,  in  the  formulation  of  force 
structures  and  Five-Year  Defense  Programs ,  and  by  the^Secre- 
tary  of  Detense  staff  in  reviewing  proposed  programs. 

Fiscal  Ye.n  .  Th<  id-month  period  that,  for  the  Federal  Government 
begins  on  1  October  of  one  year  and  ends  on  30  September  of 
the  :  i  ■  -  x  t  . 

Five— Year  Del  en.,e  i'r  ogram  (FYDP)  .  The  official  program  that  sum- 
mar  ivies  tin  Geci  et.iry  ot  Defense-approved  plans  and  programs 
for  the  Pep. n  t  rri<  til  of  Defense.  The  FYDP  is  published  at 
least  one,  .nM.ua  I  1  y .  The  i  YDP  .i  s  also  represented  by  a  com- 
pu  t  « •  i  data!,, is-  t  ii.it  i  updated  reguiarly  to  reflect  decisions  - . 
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Gross  National  Product .  The  market  value  of  all  final  goods  and 

services  produced  by  labor  and  property  supplied  by  residents 
of  the  United  States  in  a  given  period  of  time.  Depreciation 
charges  and  other  allowances  for  business  and  institutional 
consumption  of  fixed  capital  goods  are  subtracted  for  GNP  to 
derive  net  national  product.  GNP  comprises  the  purchases  of 
final  goods  and  services  by  persons  and  governments,  gross 
private  domestic  investment  (including  the  change  in  business 
inventories) ,  and  net  exports  (exports  less  imports) .  The 
GNP  can  be  expressed  in  current  or  constant  dollars. 

Implicit  Price  Deflator  (GNP  Deflator)  .  A  price  index  for  all 

final  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  economy,  derived  by 
calculating  the  ratio  of  the  gross  national  product  in  cur¬ 
rent  prices  to  the  gross  national  product  in  constant  prices. 
It  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  price  indexes  used  to  deflate 
the  components  of  cur rent-dol lar  GNP,  the^ implicit  weights 
being  expenditures  in  the  current  period. 

Impoundment .  An  action  by  the  president  that  prevents  the  obliga¬ 
tion  or  expenditure  of  budget  authority.  Deferrals  and 
1  ('scissions  art;  the  two  types  of  presidential  impoundments. 

Industrial  Fund.  A  type;  of  kitty  established  (with  congressional 

authorization)  by  an  agency  as  a  source  of  funds  for  business- 
type  activities,  such  as  printing,  transportation,  and  main¬ 
tenance'  services.  The  proceeds  from  sales  are  retained  in 
t.he  fund  to  finance  continuous  operations;  there,  it  is 
classed  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Inflation.  A  persistent  rise  in  the  general  price  level  th^t 
results  iri  a  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

Intelligence  Priorities  for  Strategic  P lann i ng  ( 1  PSP )  .  The  I PSP 
contains  a  comprehensive  statement  of  substantive  military 
intelligence  priorities  to  support  the  tasking  of  Department 
of  Defense  intelligence  production,  collection , ,and  support 
activities  i  r.  the  short-  and  mid-range  periods. 

Joint  Deployment  Agency _ (PDA)  .  The  agency  that,  before  1987  , 

supported  the  Joint  Chiefs  r.  <  Staff  and  supported  commanders 
in  planning  for  and  executing  deployment  s .  As  directed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  cl  Staff,  M,-  JDA  is  responsible  for  coordin¬ 
ate  ng  dep  I  oyment.  planning  and  execution  and  w  i  ]  )  act  as  the 
focal  point  for  cooLdiri.it  i  nq  TPFDD  refinement  and  maintenance 
>...t  the  curr'-nt-  ,  nceur  it-,-  da  l  a  bust  •  n  t  he  IDS.  During  execu- 
t  ion  ,  -IDA  wi  !  1  hk  >n  L  hoi  and  unuiy/;'  deployment',  using  common- 
user  lift  assets ,  monitor  tin..-  movement  of  fences  deploying  by 
organ  ie’  lilt,  and  advise  the  aUt  on  deployment.  matters .  1  n 

1  987,  tin-  JDA  was  <i  i  scr-tab  1  i  shed  mi  its  Junctions  assumed  by 
tin  Deployment  D  ir«  -ctorat.e  ,  IJ .  S  .  Tram  pox  t  at  ion  Command. 

Joint  Deployment  Comma  r.  i  i  y  J  DC  .  I'i.os*  iieadquar  t.ei  s  ,  commands  ,  and 
am  notes  i  n  vo  1  :  it.  !  n  inn  :  pr  op  u  .  i  f  i  <  ■ ;  i  ,  nu.vom«-;it  ,  re  cep- 


tion,  employment,  support,  a nd  sustainment  of  military  forces 
assigned  or  committed  to  a  theater  of  operations  or  objective 
area.  The  JDC  usually  consists  of  the  OJCS,  Services,  cer¬ 
tain  Service  major  commands  (including  the?  Service  wholesale 
logistic:  commands),  unified  and  specified  commands  (and  their 
Service  component  commands) ,  DLA,  TOAs ,  joint  task  forces  (as 
applicable) ,  and  the  Defense  agencies  (e.g.,  DIA)  as  may  be 
appropriate:  to  a  given  scenario. 

Joint  Deployment  System  (JDS).  Personnel,  procedures,  directives, 
communications  systems,  and  electronic  data  processing  system 
to  directly  support  time-sensitive  planning  and  execution  and 
to  assist  peacetime  deliberate  planning  by  disseminating, 
documenting  and  recording  deployment  information. 

Joint  Intel  1  igence  Estimate  for  Planning  (JIEP).  The  JIEP  con¬ 
tains  estimative  intelligence  for  the  short-  and  mid-range 
period:;  and  gives  the  principal  intelligence  basis  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  JSPD,  JPAM,  and  JSCP. 

Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal  (JLRSA) .  The  JLRSA  consoli¬ 
dates  estimative  intelligence  and  strategic  forecasts,  and 
identified  broad  force  structuring  implications  and  issues 
for  the  long-range  (1U-20  years)  period. 

Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JUPES) .  A  total 

system  planned  to  be  the  successor  to  JOPS/JDS.  It  will  sup¬ 
port  integrated  planning  command  and  control  of  mobilization, 
deployment,  employment,  and  |ustainment  activities  using  an 
improved  information  system. 

Joint  Optra t ion  Planning  System  ( JOPS )  .  The  DOD-directed , 

. t CD  —  specif i ed  system  used  in  planning  global  and  regional 
joint  military  operations,  except  SLOP. 

JolicL  P  1  a  nn  i  ng _ Process  (JPP)  .  A  coordinated  joint  staff  procedure 

used  by  a  commander  to  d<  d  ermi ne  the  best  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  assigned  t.asksnami  to  direct  the  action  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  mission." 

Jo_in_t  Program  Assessment  Memorandum  (JPAM)  .  The  JPAM  gives  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  views  on  the  adequacy  and  capabilities  of  the 
total  forces  contained  in  l he  Service  Program  Objective  Memo¬ 
randum:-;  (POMs)  to  execute  the  national  mill Lary^ strategy  and 
the  risks  inherent  in  those  force  capabil i ties . 

Joint  Peso  I  tit  jo;*  .  A  joint  res-  >  1  ut  i  on  requires  the  approval  of 

Dot  h  Houses  ol  conqies:-.  an<!  tin-  signature-  of  the  president, 
j'.r  i  a:  a  I  i  I  1  does,  and  bus  t  1  >. •  force  of  law  if  approved. 

Thi  r  >  •  :s  no  ten!  iii  tirn-ik  '  )>et  wen  a  bill  and  a  joint  fsolu 
t.  i  on  .  The  1  at  t  >•:  is  geh-er  n  !  I  y  used  in  dealing  with  limited 
mat  t  ,  sir!:  u  :  i  fig  I  •  •  .i|  |  i  opr  ia  t  ion  for  a  specific  purpos 


Joint  resolutions,  also  are  used  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  These  do  not  require  presidential  signa¬ 
ture,  but  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  three-fourths 
of  the  States  have  ratified  them. 

Joint  Security  Assistance  Memorandum  (JSAM) .  The  JSAM  contains 

military  views  on  alternate  funding  levels  projected  for  the 
U . S . -financed  Security  Assistance  Program,  security  assis¬ 
tance  manning  levels,  development  of  Special  Defense  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Fund  procurements  and  priorities,  and  key  arms  transfer 
policy  matters. 

Joint  Security  Assistance  Memorandum  Supporting  Analysis  (JSAMSA) . 
The  JSAMSA  contains  the  supporting  analysis  of  individual 
country  security  assistance  funding  levels  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  JSAM,  is  based  primarily  on  the  Annual  Inte¬ 
grated  Assessment  of  Security  Assistance  submitted  by  the 
Country  Teams,  and  incorporates  the  views  and  priorities  of 
the  ar^a  military  commander,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vices  . 

Joint  Servicing.  That  function  performed  by  a  jointly  staffed  and 
financed  activity  in  support  of  two  or  more  military  Ser¬ 
vices  . 

Joint  Staff.  1  .  The  staff  of  a  commander  of  a  unified  or  spec¬ 
ified  command  or  of  a  joint  task  force,  which  includes  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  several  Services  oomprisinq  the  f orcu . 

2.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  provided 
for  under  the  National  Security  Act  of  l‘J47,  as  amended.  The 
staff,  limited  by  law  to  1,647  officers,  performs  duties  as 
prescribed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  managed  by  the  Director,  Joint  Staff, 
and  is  organized  along  conventional  lines  to  support  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  discharging  their  responsibilities. 
The  staff  also  functions  as  the  military  staff  supporting  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP) .  The  JSCP  contains  the 
strategic  concept  to  support  the  national  security  objective 
and  military  object i ves  derived  there! rom  and  gives  guidance 
to  the  CINCs  and  the  Chiefs  o!  the  Services  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  military  t  asks ,  based  on  pi  o  ject.ed  mi  1  it  ary  capabil¬ 
ities  and  conditions  during  the  short-range  period.  It 
apportion^  combat  forces  and  lilt  asset  s  available  for 
p  1.  inning  . 
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Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  Supporting  Analysis  (JSPDSA) . 

The  JSPDSA  is  a  JSPS  document  internal  to  the  Organization  of 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that^conta ins  the  principal  sup¬ 
porting  analysis  for  the  JSPD. 

Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  (JSPS)  .  The  JSPS  is  the  primary 
means  by  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  discharge  their 
strategic  planning  responsibilities.  It  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Letters  of  Allowance.  I  nit  iated  by  the  OMB  to  the  DOD  containing 
the-  pres  ideal  '  s^  determine  tions  of  what  the  Defense  Budget 
should  contain. 

Macroeconom ics .  The  branch  economics  concerned  with  aggregate 

economic  analysis  in  contrast  to  microeconomics,  which  is  the 
analysis  of  individual  economic  units,  markets,  or  industries. 
For  example,  macroeconomics  Includes  the  study  of  the  general 
price  level,  national  output  or  income,  and  total  employment, 
rather  than  the  prices  ot  individual  commodities  or  particular 
incomes  and  the  employment  of  individual  firms. 

Management  Fund.  A  kitty  made  up  of  funds  transferred  from  two  or 
more  DOD  appropriations.  |n  this  case  one  of  the  Services  is 
designated  as  the  manager. 

Mark-ups .  Budget  estimates  approved  by  the'  OSD  after  a  joint  review 
oi  Service,  OSD,  and  OMB  personnel.  Like  all  committees,  the 
House  and  Scnatij!  Appropriations  Committees  also  have  mark-ups 
ot  t he i r  b i 1  Is. 

M ic roeconomics .  The  branch  of  economics  concerned  with  analysis 
of  individual  economic  units,  markets,  or  industries  as 
opposed  to  aggregates.  For  example,  microeconomics  deals 
with  the  division  of  tot, LI  output  among  industries,  products, 
and  firms;  with  the  allocation  of  resources  among  competing 
uses;  and  with^the  determination  oi  relative  prices  of  par¬ 
ti  i  c.ula  i  goods  . 

MJPJi.  Usually  referred  to  as  a  "mipper"  in  order  to  avoid  getting 
tangled  up  with  Military  Interdepartmental  Purchase  Request, 
it  is  a  reguisit  i on  with  which  one  military  department  can 
oider  s  e  r  v  i  c,'  i  ,  ,  supplies,  or  equipment  from  another  military 
depart  rm-nt . 

M ' ss_t on  Budge  ting.  A  budget  approach  that  focuses  on  output 

rather  than  input  and  directs  attent  ion  to  how  well  an  agency 
is  me.  a  j  ng  its.  responsibilities.  By  grouping  programs  and 
act  i  v  i  i  ius  .iceoulinn  to  an  agency’s  mission  or  end  purposes, 
mi  ss  ion  budget  i  ng  makes  it  .*as  ier  to  identify  similar  pro¬ 
grams  .  Mission:,  el.  t  he  highest  level  an  the  budget  stiaict.uie 
represent  basic  end-purpose  responsibilities  assigned  to  an 
agency .  Descending  levels,  in  the  budget  structure  then  focus 
more  steeply  on  the  speo.i  I  ir  components  of  the  mission  and 


the  programs  needed  to  satisfy  them.  At  the  lowest  levels 
are  line  items--that  is-^the  supporting  activities  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  missions. 

Monetary  Policy.  Policies,  which  affect  the  money  supply,  inter¬ 
est  rates,  and  credit  availability,  that  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  national  macroeconomic  guu ls--particularly  with  respect 
to  employment,  gross  national  product,  price  level  stability, 
and  equilibrium  in  balance  of  payments.  Monetary  policy  is 
directed  primarily  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  Mone¬ 
tary  policy  works  by  influencing  the  cost  and  availability  of 
bank  reserves.  This  is  accomplished  through  open-market  opera¬ 
tions  (the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  primarily  Govern¬ 
ment  securities) ,  changes  in  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits 
that  commercial  banks^are  required  to  maintain,  and  changes 
in  t  lie  discount  rate. 

Mutual  Security  Program.  A  program  that  authori/.e.s  the  Services 
to  furnish  military  assistance  to  certain  eligible  foreign 
governments  under  both  Grant  Aid  and  Military  Sales  Proce- 
d  u  r  e  s  . 

National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) .  The  president  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  gf  Defense  or  their  duly  deputized  alternates  or  succes¬ 
sors  .  ' 

New  ObliqationaJ  Authority  (NOA) .  A  letter  abbreviation  for  "new 
obligational  authority."  It  represents  the  additional  amount 
congress  appropriates  for  an  agency,  over  and  above  earlier 
appropriations  and  other  funds  the  agency  has  kicking  around 
or  expects  to  receive  from  other  sources.  You  may  also  hear 
the  term  obligational  authority  when  referring  to  an  authori¬ 
zation  by  congressjin  connect  ion  with  something  other  than  a 
new  appropriation. 

Ob  ligation .  The  estimate  or  actual  amount  ol  the  cost  of  an 

authorized  service  or  article  you  have  ordered.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  carried  in  official  accounting  records,  and  reserves 
tun us  pending  completion  o|  the  contract.  This  reservation 
is  required  by  public  law. 

Obligational  Authority .  The  tot  jl  available  to  an  agency  in  a 

ai von  fiscal  year .  Obi  igat  lonal  authoi  ity  is  the  sum  of  the 
budget  authority  newly  provid'd  in  a  fiscal  year,  the  balance 
of  budget  authority  from  pi  n  i  years  that  has  not  yet  been 
obi  igu  fd ,  and  amount.;  .ait  ho*  i /•  d  to  be  credited  to  a  Hpoc— 

i  ;  ic  fund  or  account  dur  trot  ;  1  at  year,  ine  lud  i  mi  transfers 

. ,  .  o 

1 1 ♦  ■_  w t, * t * n  ci c c  uiiii  i  s  . 

out  lavs.  Obligations  an.  q<  :iei  a  i  1  y  I  iqnj  dated  when  checks  me 

i.-oo'ed  or  cast,  disbursed.  such  payments  are  called  outlays. 

I  r ;  I  i-oi  ol  i  •  ;  i!  i  nq  checks,  ohliq.it  ions  may  also  be  liquidated 
(  nit:  i  it  lav:  cf  our)  by  the  mat  ui  inn  of  interest  coupons  in 
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Ur-  case  of  some  bonds,  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  notes 
(or  increases  in  the  redemption  value  of  bonds  outstanding). 

Outlays  during  a  fiscal  year  may  be  for  payment  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  in  prior  years  (prior-year  outlays)  or  in  the 
same  year.  Outlays,  therefore,  flow  in  part  from  unexpended 
balances  of  prior-year  budget  authority  and  in  part  from  bud¬ 
get  authority  f ^ovided  for  the  year  in  which  the  money  is 
spent . 

Total  budget  outlays  are  stated  net  of  offsetting  col¬ 
lections,  and  exclude  outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entities. 

The  terms  expenditure  and  net  disbursements .are  frequently 
used  in terchangeabl y  with  the  term  outlays.  IT  IS  THE  LEVEL 
OF  OUTLAYS  COMPARED  TO  THE  LEVEL  ON  REVENUES  THAT  DETERMINES 
IF  A  BUDGET  IS  IN  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT. 

Over obligation .  When  this  happens  you  are  in  a  bind.  Do  it  just 
once  and  you  could  earn  the  privilege  of  receiving  visitors 
in  one  of  those  Federally-operated  resorts  at  Atlanta  or 
Leavenworth.  Ti>"  bind  occurs  when  the*  aggregate  of  the  funds 
you  reserve  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  you  are  authorized  to 
spend . 

Planning,  Programming,  and  budgeting  System  (PPBS).  An  integrated 
system  fox  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  revision  of 
the  KYDP  and  t  lie  DOD  budget  .  'through  this  system,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  policy  formulation  with  budgetary  alloca¬ 
tion  and  to  turnish  a  mechanism  for  analysis. 

P i obi  den  t ' s  Budge t  .  The  proposal  sent  by  the  president  to  con¬ 
gress  each  year  as  required  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1  SCi  i  ,  as  amended.  The  president’s  budget  consists  of  five 
documents:  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government:  Budget 

of  the  United  States  Government,  Appendix:  Special  Analysis, 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government:  The  United  States 
Budge*  ijx  Brief:  and  Mu  jot  Themes  and  Additional  Budget 
D<  'tails.  ’ 

P i  og r  am  ■  Genera  i  iy  del  uikI  a;-,  an  organi  sed  sec  of  activities 
directed  toward  a  common  purpose ,  or  goal,  undertaken  or 
proposed  by  an  agency  in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
i t  i e s .  In  pract  ice,  however  ,  the  term  program  has  may  uses 
and  do,  not  have  a  well  -del  i  ried ,  standard  meaning.  Program 

i  :>  used  to  (escribe  ,i,m  agency's  mission,  programs,  functions, 

.'a  -  i  V  i  ,  I  a  o  !  e<  I  ,  1 1  id  ('!'•<  '  • .  See  . 

ii  pure  per;  terms,  a  progiam  is  an  aggregation  of  program 

•  •  I  •  -men :  s  t  Inf.  reflect  :  •  a  for  ce  mission  or  a  support  function 
ot  tin-  Department  ot  Do  lease  and  contains  the  resources  a llo- 
cat  eij  co  ,ich  i.  vi  an  object  rve  or  p]  an .  It  reflects  fiscal 
yo.it  t  i  nm  — [>!:,;!'  i  a  g  of  m  i ion  objectives  to  be  accomplished  , 
end  the  means  propos'd  tor  their  accompli  shinent  . 
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The  FYDP  is  comprised  of  eleven  major  defense  programs  as 
follows : 


Program  1 
Program  2 
Program  3 
Program  4 
Program  5 
Program  6 
Program  7 
Program  8 

Program  9 
Program  10 
Program  11 


Strategic  Forces 
General  Purpose  Forces 
Intelligence  and  Communications 
Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
Research  and  Development 
Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Training,  Medical,  and  Other  General 
Personnel  Activities 

Administration  and  Associated  Activities 
Support  of  Other  Nations 
Special  Operations 


The  major  programs  of  the  FYDP  fall  within  the  general  orga¬ 
nizational  areas  of  responsibility  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  However,  since  resources  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  may  overlap  areas  of  management  and  functional  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  programs  are  not  considered  to  be  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  any  one  particular  organizational  element 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.'5  See  Program 
Element . 


Program/Budget  Decision  ( PBD ) .  A  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  in 
prescribed  format  authorizing  changes  to  a  submitted  budget 
estimate  and  the  FYDP. 

Program  Change  Decision  (PCD)  .  A  Secretary  of  Defense  decision, 
in  prescribing  format,  authorizing  changes  to  the  Five-Year 
D  c '  fense  Program. 

Program  Change  Request  (PCR) .  A  Secretary  of  Defense  decision,  in 
prescribing  format,  authorizing  changes  to  the  Five-Year 
Defense  Program. 

Program  Decision  Memorandum  (PPM) .  A  document  that^ contains 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  POMs . 

Program  Element.  A  description  of  a  mission  by  the  identification 
of  the  organizational  entities  and  resources  needed  to  per¬ 
form  the  assigned  mission.  Resources  consist  of  forces,  man¬ 
power,  material  quantities  and  cost,  as  applicable.  ’J’he  pro¬ 
gram  element  is  the  basic  building  block  of  the  FYDP.  See 
Program . 

P  r  ogram  f valnati o  r  i .  In  g*  ncral ,  the  process  of  assessing  program 
alternatives,  including  research  and  results,  and  the  options 
for  meeting  program  <  bjoctives  and  future  expect  at  ions .  Spe¬ 
cifically,  program  evaluat.  ion  i  r  t  he  process  of  appraising 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  programs. 
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-achieve  their  stated  objectives, 

-meet  tile  pertonnance  perceptions  and  expectations  of 
responsible  Federal  officials  and  other  interested  groups, 

-produce  oilier  significant  effects  of  either  a  desirable  or 
undesirable  character. 


Programming  Cost.  Cost  data  for  making  program  decisions.  Pro¬ 
gramming  costs  are  based  on  sets  of  factors  that  will  give 
consistent  cost  data  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances , 
and  that  are  directly  related  to  the  explicit  elements  of  the 
program  decision. 


Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM) .  A  memorandum  in  prescribed 

format  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  or  the  director  of  a  defense  agency 
that  recommends  the  total  resource  requirements  within  the 


parameters  of  the  published  Secretary  of  Defense  fiscal  guid¬ 
ance.  A  complex  document  key  to  the  programming  phase  as 


well  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  budgeting  phase  of  PPBS .  The 


POM  funds  current  (ongoing)  programs  as  well  as  new  require¬ 
ments  for  the  future.' 


Program  Year.  A  fiscal  year  in  the  Five-Year  Defense  Program  that 
ends  not  earlier  than  the  second  year  beyond  the  current  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Thus, ^during  calendar  year  1974  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  year  is  1976. 

Progress  Payments.  These  are  payments  to  a  contractor,  under  a 
fixed-price  contract,  for  a  specific  percentage  of  actual 
costs  for  work  in  process.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  contrac¬ 
tor  reasonably  solvent  until  final  delivery  of  the  finished 
item.  Most  big  things,  such  as  ships  or  aircraft,  have  to  be 
paid  for:  this  way. 


Rt  appot i ionmen t .  A  revision  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget  or  a  previous  apportionment  of  budgetary  resources  for 
an  appropriation  or  fund  account.  Agency  requests  for 
r ('apportionment  are  usually  submitted  to  OMB  as  soon  as  a 
change  in  previous  appor t ionment  becomes  necessary  due  to 
changes  in  amounts  available,  program  requirements,  or  cost 
factor:..  (For  except,  ions ,  see  OMB  Circular  A-34,  sec.  44.4.) 
A  reapportionment  would  ordinarily  cover  the  same  period,  ^ 
pro'iert  ,  or  activity  covered  in  the  original  apportionment. 

Fi  -ccljiniu .  This  occurs  when  (the  Services)  explain  how  badly  they 
have  been  "stabbed"  by  OSD,  OMB,.  and  sometimes,  the  House 
of  Kepresen t a t i ves  or  the  Senate.  It  is  actually  a  formal 
restatement  and  presentation  of  budget  requirements  to  OSD, 
OMB,  or  the  congress  in  further  just  i  f  ica  t.  ion  of  that  portion 
of  the  Services’  requirement s  that  the  reviewing  authorities 
h  i  ve  re  f  u:.<  <i  to  buy  . 
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Reconciliation  Bill.  A  bill,  requiring  enactment  by  both  Houses 
of  congress  and  approval  by  the  president,  making  changes  to 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  or  enrolled. 

Reconciliation  Process.  A  process  used  by  congress  to  reconcile 

amounts  determined  by  tax,  spending,  and  debt  legislation  for 
a  given  fiscal  year  with  the  ceilings  enacted  in  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year. 

Reconciliation  Resolution.  A  concurrent  resolution,  requiring 

passage  by  both  Houses  of  congress  but  not  the  approval  of  the 
president,  directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  make  specified  changes  in  bills  or  resolu¬ 
tions  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  enrollment. 

Recoupment .  Obligations  or  programs  that  didn't  quite  stick.  This 
term  refers  to  funds  that  become  excess  to  current  or  prior 
year  programs  and  are  transferred  to  finance  approved 
requirements  in  another  program  year. 

Reprogramming .  Utilization  of  funds  in  an  appropriation  account 
lor  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
appropriation . 

Reprogramming  is  generally  preceded  by  consultation  between 
the  Federal  agencies  and  the  appropriate  congressional  commit¬ 
tees.  It  involves  formal  notification  and,  in  some  instances, 
opportunity  for  disapproval  by  congressional  committees. 

Resci ssion .  An  action  of  the  president  that  cancels  budget 

authority  previously  appropriated  but  not  yet  obligated  or 
spent.  A  proposed  rescission  must  be  reported  to  congress  by 
the  president  in  a  rescission  message.  If  both  houses  do  not 
approve  of  the  proposed  rescission  within  forty-five  days, 
the  president  must  obligate  the  budget  authority  as  it  was 
intended  by  congress. 


Resea rch  and  Development  (R&D) 


_  Research  is 

t udy  directed  toward  fuller  scientific 


systematic,  intensive 
knowledge  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  .studied.  Development:  is  the  system¬ 
atic  use  of  the  knowledge  ami  understanding  gained  from  re¬ 
search,  directed  toward  the  production  ol  useful  m a  ter i a  Is , 
devices,  systems  or  methods ,  including  the  design 
opulent,  of  prototype's  and  processes. 


and  devel- 


Re search  and  development  is  n  btoad  term  that  embraces  the 
work  performed  by  Fedora  1  Government  agencies  and  private 
individuals  or  organizations  under  contractual  or  grant 
arrangements  with  the  Government.  It  includes  all  fields-- 
•  ducat  ion  and  the  social  sc  in  nces,  as  well  as  the  physical 
■•c  i  ‘'Tu-es  and  eng  nicer  ing  . 
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THE  DEFENSE  RESOURCE  ALLOCATIOI f  PROCESSftvrSlON 
SELECTED  READING  IN  NATIONAL  SECURITV  DECISION  MAKING 
(U)  NAVAL  WAR  COLL  NEWPORT  RI  II  C  KELLER  JUN  88 
UNCLASSIFIED  F/G  S/1 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 

NAI  lONAl  BUKIAU  'V  i*S  A 


Research  and  development  excludes  routine  product  testinq, 
quality  control ,  mapping,  collection  of  general  purpose  sta- 
Lict.'cp,  €’xperimenta  1  production,  routine  evaluation  of  an 
op'iutional  program,  end  tlie  training  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel. 

Revolving  Fund.  This  is  a  tund  authorized  by  law  to  finance  a 

continuing  cycl"  of  operations.  In  this  kind  of  situation, 
any  proceeds  from  the  operations  art  available  for  use  by  t: he 
fund.  Examples  ar<j?  stock  funds,  workiny  capital  funds,  and 
industrial  funds. 

S  t  tick  Fund .  This  is  our  chain  store  operation.  It  is  a  revolving 
fund  with  which  we  buy  inventories  of  goods  to  be  sold  to  Ser 
vice  activities.  The  collections  1 rom  sales  have  been  made 
available  by  law  to  replenish  the  inventory  so  that  this  sort 
oi  thing  can  continue  ad  ml  ini  turn. 

Total  Obi  i  gat  .iona  1  Authority  (TOA) .  The  total  financial  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program  or  any  component  of  it 
required  to  support  the  approved  program  of  a  given  fiscal 
year  ;  i.e.,  a  dollar  value  level  of  overall  fiscal  con¬ 

straint,  or  ceil  inq  , -jWi  thin  which  any  program  (service  or 
agency)  must  remain. 

Spend  ing  Author  i  ty  .  As  defined  by  the  Congressiona  1  Budget  and 

Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1  974  (P.1,.  93-344  ,  31  U.S.C.  1323) 
a  collective  designation  tor  appropriations,  borrowing  author 
it  y ,  contract  aulhoiity,  and  enti  tlement  authority  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  not  provided  in  advance  by  appropria¬ 
tion  acts.  The  latter  three  are  also  commonly  referred  to  as 
backdoor  authority . 

Supplement  a  I  Appropr i at  ions .  Act s  with  appropriating  funds  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  annual  appropriation.  Supplemental 
appropr iat i  cmr  generally  an  enacted  when  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  is  too  urgent  to  be  postponed  until  the  next 
n  quint  appropriation  is  considered. 

bnexpendesMsi  _Lgnce  .  The  sum  of  t  h<  •  unobligated  balance  and  the 
unliquidated  obligations.  (See  below.) 

Uni  iqnidated  Ob.|  igation.  An  obi  i  gallon  for  which  payment  has  not 
been  made. 

Utiobl  i  gated  Hojanre.  Th^t  port  ion  of  your  available  fund  that  has 
no t  1  )•  en  <  ,1, 1  i  gated  . 


K'  iQtnot  es  lot  _ 1 1 1  e  G  fossa  r  y 

1.  Armed  Forces  Star  f  1  Col  1  eye  Defense  Resource  Management 
Course,  Stud'-nt  '  In  t  da  ran  ■  . 
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2.  Joint  Staff  Officer's  Guide  1986,  Armed  Forces  Start  Col¬ 
lege,  National  Defense  University,  1  July  198b,  Appendix  II. 

i .  Wilson  and  Lewis,  "PUBS  and  MAC,"  Airlift,  Winter  1986, 
up.  17,  18. 

4.  GAO,  A  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Federal  Budget 
Process ,  March  1981. 

9.  DODINST  7045.7 

b.  Callender,  The  Guide  to  the  Federal  Budget,  Urban  Institute 
Press,  Washington,  1984. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  ACRONYMS 

The  following  list  of  alphabet  soup  has  been  collected  from 
various  sources  including  The  Navy's  PPBS  Course  and  AFSC  Pub  1 
(The  Staff  Officer's  Guide). 


AAW 

A/C 

AC  AT 

ACP 

ADP 

ADO 

AFPC 

APDM 

APN 

APPN 

ARC 

ARC 

AGD  {  ) 


ASN  (  ) 


ASMD 

ASU 

ASW 

AUTODIN 

AUTOVON 

BA 

BAA 

BAJ 

BAM 

BCC 

BF.S 

"BLUE  $’ 

BOS 

BP 

BUMED 

BUPERS 

BY 


\nti-Air  Warfare 
Aircraft 

Acquisition  Category 
Area  Coordinating  Paper 
Automated  Data  Processing 
Advanced  Development  Objective 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council 
Amended  Program  Decision  Memorandum 
Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 
Appropriation 

Acquisition  Review  Committee 
Annual  Real  Growth 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
( C ^  Comptroller 

(C  I)  Communications,  Command,  Control  & 

I nte I  1 igence 

(DTACCS)  Dir,  Telecommunications ,  Command  & 
Control  Systems 
(HA)  Health  Affairs 

(PA&E)  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
(1)  Intelligence 

(ISA)  International  Security  Affairs 
(LA)  Legislative  Affairs 

(M,RAf»L)  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  &  Logistics 
(PA)  Publ ic  Affairs 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(FM)  Financial  Management 
(M,RA)  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
(R,E&S)  Research,  Engineering  &  Systems 
(S&L)  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics 
Anti-Ship  Missile  Defense 
Approval  for  Service  Use 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Automatic  Digital  Network 
Automatic  Voice  Network 
Budget  Activity  or  Budget  Authority 
Backup  Aircraft  Authorization 
Backup  Aircraft  Inventory 
Baseline  Assessment  Memorandum 
Budget  Classification  Code 
Budget  Estimate  Submission 
Navy  Appropr  ml  ions  (CNO-Spoasured) 

Base  Opei at  i ng  Support 
Budget  Project 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Budget  Year 
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CD  IP 

CDPS 

CEB 

CEP 

CF 

CG 

CHMN 

CHNAVMAT 

CHNAVPERS 

CHOP 

CINCLANTFLT 

CINCPACFLT 

CINCS 

CINCUSNAVEUR 

CMC 

CMCF'PPG 

CMD 

CNA 

CNAVRES 

CND 

CNET 

ONM 

CNMPC 

CNO 

CNP 

CNR 

COEO 

COMM 

COMOPTEVFOR 

CONG 

CP  AM 

CPFG 

CPPG 

CPPPG 

CRS 

CSP 

CTOL 

CVW 

CY 


DAB 
DAE 
DA  I  P 
DC  A 
DC  NO 


Command,  Control  &  Communications 
Collateral  Action  Office 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
Consolidated  Cryptologic  Program 
Two  meanings: 

Contract  Definition 
Claims,  Defense 

Consolidated  Defense  Intelligence  Program 

Consolidated  Decision  Package  Set 

CNO  Executive  Board 

CNO  Executive  Panel 

Concept  Formulation 

Consolidated  Guidance 

Chairman 

Chief  of  Naval  Material 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
Synonymous  with  agree 

Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
Commanders- in-Chief 

Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
CMC  Program  Policy  t,  Planning  Guidance 
Command 

Center  for  Naval  Analyst's 

Chief  of  Naval  Reserve 

Chiei  of  Naval  Development 

Chief  of  Naval  Education  6-  Training 

Chief  of  Naval  Material 

Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
Chief  of  Naval  Research 

Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis 
Communications; 

Commander,  Operational  Test  6.  Evaluation  Force 
Congress 

CNO  Program  Analysis  Memorandum 
CNO  Planning  6,  Fiscal  Guidance 
CNO  Planning  f,  Policy  Guidance 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Policy, 

Planning  h  Programming  Guidance 
Congressional  Research  Service 
Competitive  Prototyping  Strategy 
Conventional  Take  Oft  Landing 
Carrier  Wing 
Two  meanings: 

Calendar  Yeai 
Current  Y e  a  r 

Defense  Acquisition  Board 

Defense  Acquis  i  t  iot,  Executive 

Defense  Acquisition  Improvement  Programs 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Deputy  Ch i e t  o 1  Nava  1  operations 
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DCP 

DC/S  for  R&P 


DC/S  for  RD&S 

DEPSECDEF 

DG 

DIA 

D1PP 

DJS 

DMA 

DMSO 

DN 

DNA 

DNFYP 

DNSARC 

DOD 

DODINST 

DON 

DONPIC 

DNPPG 

DP 

DG 

DPPC 

DPO 

DPRC 

DPS 

DRB 

DSARC 

DT&E 

EDG 

EDM 

EOP 

EPA 

FAD 

FGC 

FGM 

FLAIL 

FLTCINCS 

FM 

FMP 

FY 

FYDP 

GAO 

GNP 

GOR 

"GREEN  $" 

MAC 

HASC 

HOMO 

IAI 


Decision  Coordinating  Paper 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Requirements  & 
Programs 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development 
&  Surveys 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

Defense  Guidance 

defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Projections  for  Planning 

Director,  Joint  Staff 

Defense  Mapping  Agency 

Dir,  Major  Staff  Office 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

Department  of  the  Navy  Five-Year  Program 
Department  of  the  Navy  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council 
Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  Defense  Instruction 
Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Navy  Program  Information 
Center 

Department  of  the  Navy  Planning  &  Programming 
Guidance 

Development  Proposal 
Defense  Guidance 

Defense  Planning  &  Programming  Category 
Defense  Planning  Questionnaire 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee 
Decision  Package  Set 
Defense  Resources  Board 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

Development  Test  &  Evaluation 

Exploratory  Development  Goals 

Engineering  Development  Model 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Extended  Planning  Annex 

Fleet  Air  Defense 

Fiscal  Guidance  Category 

Fiscal  Guidance  Memorandum 

Foret-  Level  Analysis  Interactive  Language 

Fleet  Commanders-in-Chief 

Financial  Management 

Fleet  Modernization  Program 

Fiscal  Year 

Five-Year  Defense  Program 

General  Accounting  Office 

Gross  National  Product 

General  Operating  Requirement 

Marine  Corps  Appropriations  (CMC-Sponsored) 

House  Appropr iations  Committee 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 

Headquarters ,  Marine  Corps 

Inactive  Aircraft  Inventory 
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IBOP 
IF 
I  i»I< 

ILS 

1NTELCOM 

INTEL  &  SEC 

IOC 

IOTiiE 

IP 

IPS 

IPSP 

IRA 

IR&D 

ISA 

JAG 

JCS 

JIEP 

JLREID 

JLRSS 

JLRSA 

JPAM 

JSCP 

JSPD 

JSPDSA 

JSPS 

LCC 

LMI 

LOG 

LR1P 

LRO 

LTDP 

LTM 

MAAG 

MAPMIS 

MARCORPS 

MARP 

MAW 

MBI 

MCN 

MCNR 

MCON 

MCON (R) 

MCP 

MEDSPT 
MF  I 
MFP 

MI  I, CON 
M J LPERS 
MINIMI  PS 

MINIMI P 
ML.P  P 


Internationa]  Balance  of  Payments 
Industrial  Fund 
Installations  &  Logistics 
Integrated  Logistics  Support 
Intelligence  Command 
Intelligence  t*  Security 
Initial  Operating  Capability 
Initial  Operational  Test  &  Evaluation 
Issue  Paper  or  Initial  Production 
Integrated  Program  Summary 

Intelligence  Priorities  for  Strategic  Planning 
Intelligence  Related  Activities 
Independent  Research  &  Development 
Internationa  1  Security  Affairs 
Judge  Advocate  General 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  tor  Planning 
Joint  Long-Range  Estimative  Intelligence 
Document 

Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Study 
Joint  Long-Ranqe  Strategic  Appraisal 
Joint  Program  Assessment  Memorandum 
Joint  Strategic  Capabil i ties  Plan 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document 
JSPD  Supporting  Analysis 
Joint.  Strategic  Planning  System 
Lite  Cycle  Costing 
Logistics  Management  Institute 
Log i sties 

Low  Rate  Initial  Production 
Long-Range  Objectives 
Long-Term  Defense  Program 
Less  Than  Major 

Military  Assistance  &  Advisory  Group 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Management  Information 
System 

Marine  Corps 

Manpower  Requirements  Plan 

Marine  Air  Wing 

Major  Budget  issue 

Military  Const  ruction 

Military  Construction  Naval  Reserve 

Military  Cons t  rue t ion 

Military  Construction  (Reserve) 

Mai ine  Corps  Capabilities  Plan 

Medical  Support 

Major  Force  issue 

Major  Forcn.'  Programs 

Mil  if  ary  Construction 

Mi  1  i  tary  I’o  sonne  1 

Mini  Management  information  Pager;  (kDTfcE 
Programs  Summary) 

Mini  Management  Information  Paper 
Marine  Corps  Long-Range  Plan 
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M-MAR11 

MM&SC 

MMROP 

MNS 

MOBCON 

MOP 

MP 

MPCR 

MPMC 

MPN 

MPT 

MSC 

MS  PC 

NADEC 

NAMMOS 

NAMPS 

NAP 

NARM 

NAVAIR 

NAVCOMPT 

NAVELEX 

NAVFAC 

NAVMAT 

NAVMEDRSC'BDEVC 

NAVSEA 

NAVrr-X’GRUCOM 

WAVS UP 

NCH 

NC!) 

NCI  S 

NCP 

NC'PC 

NOCP 

UDES 

NFC 

NIP 

NJ.kG 

NMC 

NMPC 

NMRG 

NOA 

NPR 

NBA 

N  S  k  M  P 

n:;c 

NS!)!) 

NSF 
NSS 
NTP 
OAS!  j 
1 )  a  M 
04.MMC 
oa  MMCR 
OkMN 


Mobilization-Manpower  Requirements  Plan 
Major  Mission  &  Support  Category 
Marine  Corps  Mid-Range  Objectives  Plan 
Mission-Need  Statement 
Mobilization  Construction  Plan 
JCS  Memorandum  oi  Policy 
Major  Program 

Mf  morandum  Program  Change  Request 

Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 

Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training 

Military  Sealift  Command 

Material  Support  Planning  Guidance 

Navy  Decision  Center 

Navy  Manpower  Mobilization  System 

Navy  Manpower  Programming  System 

Naval  Air  Plan 

Navy  Resource  Model 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 

Comptroller  of  the  Navy 

Naval  Electronics  Systems  Command 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

Naval  Material  Command 

Naval  Medical  Research  Development  Committee 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 

Nerval  Security  Group  Command 

Naval  Supply  Systems  Command 

Director  of  Budget  &  Reports,  NAVCOMPT 

Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 

Navy  Cost  Information  System 

Navy  Capabilities  Plan 

Navy  Civilian  Personnel  Command 

Navy  Decisions  Coordinating  Paper 

NARM  Data  Entry  Sheet 

Navy  Finance  Center 

Navy  rndustr  iai  fund 

Navy  Long-Range  Guidance 

Naval  Material  Command 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 

Navy  Mid-Range  Guidance 

New  Obi i ga l Lonai  Authority 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

National  Security  Agency 

Navy  Support  a  Mobilization  Plan 

National  Security  Council 

National  Security  Decision  Directive 

Navy  Stock  fund 

Navy  Strategic  Study 

Navy  Technological  Projections 

Office,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

Operation:  a  Maintenance 

Operations  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

Opei  at  ions  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps,  Reserve 

Operations  i*  Maintenance,  Navy 
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O&MNR 

OJCS 

OMB 

OMCR 

ONR 

OPA 

OPDEP 

0  PM 

OPNAV 

OPS 

UPTEVFOR 

OR 

OSD 

OTiE 

OUSDR  &  E 


PAA 

PA6.E 

PA  I 

PAG 

PASU 

P4.P 

PHD 

PC 

PCD 

PCP 

PCR 

PD 

PDA 

PDM 

PDRC 

PDS 

PE 

PEC 

PEDD 

PEDS 

PEG 

PE  PS  ii  PT 
PEED 
PL 
1  M 
PM-  1 

;  m  -  2 

PM- 3 
PM- 4 
PM  -  P 
PM  A 
PMC 
PMF 
PM  I 
i’MS 
V(  )A<sM 
PGM 
APES 


Operations  Maintenance,  Navy,  Reserve 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Office  of  Management  &  Budget 
Organized  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Office-  of  Naval  Research 
Office  of  Program  Appraisal 
Operations  Deputy 
Other  Procurement,  Navy 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Operations 

Operational  Test  &  Evaluation  Force 
Operational  Requirement 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Operational  Test  f»  Evaluation 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  fot 
Research  Engineering 
Primary  Aircraft  Authorization 
Program  Analysis  &  Evaluation 
Primary  Aircraft  inventory 
Public  Action  Officer 
Provisional  Approval  for  Service  Use 
Plans  &  Programs 
Program  Budget  Decision 
Program  Coordinator 
Program  Change-  Decision 
Program  Change  Proposal 
Program  Change  Request 
Presidential  Decision 
Principal  Development  Activity 
Program  Decision  Memorandum 
Program  Development  Review  Committee 
Program  Decision  Summary 
Program  Element 
Program  Evaluation  Center 
Program  Element  Descriptive  Data  Sheet 
Program  Evaluation  and  Decision  Summary 
Program  Execut  i  v<  •  Officer 
Personne 1  Supper t 

Program  Element  Summary  Data  Sheet 
Public  Law 
Program  Manage! 

Strategic  Systems  Pi  eject  OH  ire  (SSPO) 

T r  idi  nt.  Pro  jec t 
Joint  Cruise  Missile  Project 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Systems  Project 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  (SNEP) 

Prog  i  .im/Pr  o  jrrt  Manager  .it  NAVA  1  K 

Procurement  ,  Marine  Corps 

Program/ Prc  i  jei -t  Managej  .it.  NAVE1.EX 

Pi oposed  Mi  lit  ary  Improvement 

Pronr am/Pr e jeet  Manager  at  NAVSKA 

Plan  >>t  Act  ions  Milestones 

Program  object  iv.-s  Memorandum 

Planning,  Programming  t.  budget  tug  System 
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PPI 

PRM 

PWRMS 

PY 

QPR 

RAD 

R(,n 

R&M 

RCC 

RDT&E ,  (N) 

RET.  PAY-DEF 

RFP 

RIC 

RMS 

ROC /POE 

RPD 

RPMC 

RPN 

RPV 

RSI 

SAC 

SAE 

SAIP 

S  t»T 

SAR 

SASC 

SASDT 

SCN 

SCP 

SDDM 

SECDEF 

SKCNAV 

SECNAV1 NST 

SF 

SlOP 

SMIS 

SNAP 

SNEP 

SPP 

SSPO 

STO 

SWP 

SYS 

SYSCOM 
TAAA 
TAA  I 
T&  F 

TACAIR 

TCP 

TCP 

T&CCP 


POM  Preparation  Instructions 
Presidential  Review  Memorandum 
Prepositioned  War  Reserve  Material  Stocks 
Prior  Year 

Quarterly  Progress  Report 
Resource  Allocation  Display 
Research  t*  Development 
Reliability  &  Maintainability 
Resource  Category  Code 

Research,  Development,  Test  &  Evaluation,  (Navy) 
Retired  Pay,  Defense 
Request  for  Proposal 
Resource  Identif ication  Code 
Resource  Management  System 
Required  Operational  Capability/Projected 
Operational  Environment 
Retired  Pay,  Defense 
Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 
Real  Program  Value 

(NATO)  Rationalization/ Standardization 
Interoperability 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Service  Acquisition  Executive 
Ship  Acquisition  Improvement  Panel 
Science  &  Technology 
Selected  Acquisition  Report 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Ships  6.  Aircraft  Supplemental  Data  Tables 
Shipbuilding  s.  Conversion,  Navy 
System  Concept  Paper 

Secretary  of  Defense  Decision  Memorandum 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction 

Stock  Fund 

Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan 
Ships  Management  Information  System 
Summary  Department  of  the  Navy  Approved  Program 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  (PM-5) 

Sponsor  Program  Proposal 

Strategic  Systems  Project  Office  (PM-1) 
Scientific  and  Technical  Objectives 
Surface  Warfare  Plan 
Systems 

Systems  Command  (AIR,  SEA,  ELEX,  FAC,  SUP) 

Total  Active  Aircraft  Authorization 
Total  Active'  Aircraft  Inventory 
Test  i,  Evaluation 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Tactical  Cryptologic  Program 
Technology  Coordinating  Paper 
Telecommunications  5.  Command  and  Control 
Program 
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TELECOMCOM 

TEMP 

TERAC 

TFDC 

TIARA 

TOA 

TOA1 

TPOM 

TRM 

TRNG 

UIC 

UNSECNAV 

use 

USD  (A) 

USD (P) 

USD  (R6.E) 

USMC 

VCNO 

VSTOL 

WPN 

WRM 

WSC 

WWMCCS 
7  BB 


Telecommunications  Command 
Test  &  Evaluation  Master  Plan 

Training  and  Education  Requirements  Advisory 
Committee 

Total  Force  Development  Committee 
Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities 
(Compar tment  ed) 

Total  Obligational  Authority 
Total  Overall  Aircraft  Inventory 
Tentative  Program  Objectives  Memorandum 
Training  Resource  Model 
Training 

Unit  Identification  Code 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
United  States  Code 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Ver t iea 1 /Short  Take  Off  Landing 
Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
War  Reserve  Material 
Weapons  System  Code 

World  Wide  Military  Command  &  Control  System 
Zero  Based  Budgeting 


PD  I  P 

POC 

DPS 

MACOM 

PARR 

COB 

FADE 

OMA 

UP  A 

MPA 

DPS 


USA  ADDENDUM  TO  APPENDIX  A 

Unique  Army  Acronyms 

Program  Development  Increment  Packages 
Point  of  Contact 
Decision  Package  Sets 
Major  Command 

Program  Analysis  and  Resource  Reviews 

Command  Operating  Budget 

Program  and  Budget  Estimate 

Operations  &  Maintenance  Army 

Other  Procurement  Army 

Military  Personnel  Army 

Dec  is  ion  Package  Set  s 

Preposit  ioned  Overseas  Material  Configured  to 
Un  1  t  Set : . 

Program  ana  Budget  Committee 


USAE  ADDENDUM  TO  APPENDIX  B 
Un  r  que  An  I’oiee  Acronyms 


Program  EPinent  Monitor 


MAA  Mission  Area  Analysis 

POP  Program  Decision  Package 

MFP  Major  Force  Program 

PRC  Program  Review  Committee 

MAJCOM  Major  Command 


MCP 

MLRP 

MMROP 


USMC  ADDENDUM  TO  APPENDIX  B 


Unique  Marine  Corps  Acronyms 


Marine  Corps  Capabilities  Plan 

Marine  Corps  Long  Range  Plan 

Marine  Corps  Mid-Range  Objectives  Plan 
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